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EDITOR'S   PREFACE. 

The  present  volume,  an  English  translation  of  a  hand-book 
of  Architectural  Styles,  well  known  and  appreciated  in  Germany, 
deserves  the  attention  of  those  many  English  readers  for  whom 
the  study  of  architecture  possesses  attractions.  Its  claims  rest 
partly  on  the  comprehensive  range  which  the  Author  has  taken, 
and  the  large  amount  of  information  which  he  has  been  able  to 
condense  into  small  compass ;  but  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  a  familiar 
subject  is  here  looked  at  from  what,  at  least  to  the  English 
readers,  may  now  be  called  an  almost  new  point  of  view. 

Before,  however,  adding  anything  in  elucidation  of  this  state- 
ment, the  Editor  desires  to  disclaim  more  than  the  most  moderate 
share  in  the  merits  of  the  present  work.  His  duties  have  been 
strictly  confined  to  a  revision  of  the  technical  language  of  the 
translation,  so  as  to  insure  its  accuracy  in  matters  with  which  an 
architect  alone  could  be  expected  to  be  familiar.  The  literary 
merits  of  the  English  version  belong  entirely  to  the  gentleman  who 
has,  with  much  care,  acted  as  translator,  and  with  whose  work 
the  Editor  has  not  ventured  to  interfere,  except  where  it  appeared 
to  him  that  the  English  equivalent  conveying  the  exact  force  of 
some  architectural  words  or  phrases  employed  in  the  original,  could 
be  better  rendered. 

Reverting  to  the  point  of  view  from  which  the  subject  has 
been  looked  at,  it  is  essentially  that  of  an  academic  and  classical  ] 
professor,  and  one  brought  up  not  only  in  familiarity  with  the  , 
best  examples  of  ancient  art,  but  with  the  habit  of  mind  which 
7ecurs  to  classic  and  especially  to  Greek  originals,  both  as  a 
standard  of  taste  and  as  models  for  the  architectural  treatment  of 
modem  works.  This  feeling,  which  held  sway  in  England  in  the 
day  of  Chambers,  of  Soane,  and  of  Cockerell,  has  now  almost  dle.A 
«ut  from  our  practice  and  our  literature.    T\i^  -^otV^  oi  ^'^  ^o^- 
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lemporary  English  and  French  writers  on  architecture,  which 
now  widely  known  and  read»  proceed  avowedly  and  unmistakaU^ 
on  a  different  basis.    Such  writings  as  those  of  Street  or  Soot 
Viollet  le  Due,  and  Ruskin,  breathe  a  totally  different  inspixatior 
while  even  the  valuable  series  of  ai*chitcctural  writings  which  \ 
owe  to  the  pen  of  Mr.  Fergusson,  are  too  cosmopolitan  in  ran 
and  impartial  in  tone,  for  such  a  peculiarity  as  is  here  traoefti 
to  be  visible  in  them. 

Accepting  Rosengarten's  work  as  the  writing  of  an  artist  tisi^ 
in  classic  traditions  and  believing  in  them,  we  see  at  oncet 

'  the  divisions  relating  to  the  architectural  styles  of  antiquity 
modem  styles,  are  likely  to  possess  a  gi*eat  value,  while  tiia  tc 

'sion  placed  between  them,  and  to  which  uur  Author  has  giifOi 
name  of  Romanesque  architecture,  and  in  which  he  indudet '% 

\Englisfa   writers  often  denominate   Christian  architecture, 
it  sometimes  fails  to  gain  our  sympathy,  at  least  serve  to 
reflection,  and  this  will  be  found  to  be  the  case  on  refei 
the  body  of  the  work.    A  strange  vitality  survives  in  these  9^ 
forms,  which  appear  and  reappear  whenever  the  language  q^ 
contains  an  element  of  Greek  or  of  Latin  origin.    At  the  pr 
day,  and  in  our  own  countr}^  they  are  asserting  their 
nance  once  more  in  the  fashionable  building  of  the  day,  an^^ 
circumstance  seems  to  lend  an  appropriateness  to  the  present^ 
lication  of  a  general  review  of  architecture,  tinged  with  an 
tially  classic  feeling. 

The  range  of  the  book,  to  which  allusion  has  already 
made,  is  extensive,  as  a  glance  at  the  Table  of  Contents  will 
and  its  numerous  illustrations,  which  include  many  of  great  I 
are  from  well-chosen  examples.    It  is  sufficiently  minute  ani^ 
to  be  valuable  as  a  hand-book  to  the  professional  student  ;^ 
is  at  the  same  time  so  free  from  burdensome  technicalitiA 
it  will  probably  interest  many  cultivated  non-professional 
to  whom  architecture  is  a  subject  with  which  they  wouUU 
^ain  a  certain  amount  of  familiarity,  ^ 
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is  in  entire  accordance  with  the  architectural  style  of  the  whole 
Btnicture  ;  as  ia  also  the  case  with  the  colossal  human  figures,  which 
are  ranged  aloug  the  walls,  cut  out 
in  prominent  relief.  These  figure; 
must  liave  created  an  impression 
of  awe  in  the  dim  twihght  which 
reigned  in  the  temple. 

§  11.  Tlie  supports,  which  in 
every  other  style,  whether  as  piers 
or  columns,  constitute  the  distinc- 
tive element,  assume  a  vast  variety 
of  forms.  In  some  instances,  espe- 
cially in  the  Buddhist  caves,  they 
are  quite  plain,  quadrangular  or 
octagonal  iu  shape,  and  ornamented 
at  the  top  with  a  shallow  carved 
mo  n  I  ding,  and  surmounted  by  an 
abacus.  They  are  generally,  however, 
>£       richer,    and  composed  of  four  prin- 
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ARCHITECTURAL  STYLES 

A. 

THE    ARCHITECTURAL   STYLES   OF 

ANTIQUITY. 

I. 

INDIAN    ARCHITECTURE. 

a.  Rock-Temples. 

§  1.  Our  knowledge  of  Indian  architecture  is  essentially  of 
modem  gi-owth,  inasmuch  as  no  reference  to  the  subject  is  to  be 
found  in  ancient  European  writings.  Although,  however,  modern 
research  and  information  are  in  general  only  partial,  still  they  are 
sufficient  for  the  acquisition  of  a  knowledge  of  the  peculiarities  of 
Indian  art.  Our  investigations  on  this  subject  are  favoured  by  the 
fact  that  the  ancient  Hindoo  race  has  subsisted  to  our  own  day,  and 
has  erected  its  monuments  in  the  same  distinctive  type,  although 
many  minor  alterations  may  have  supervened  with  the  lapse  of  time. 

§  2.  When  we  take  into  consideration  the  great  influence 
which  the  religion  of  the  Hindoos  exercised  on  the  form  of  their 
buildings,  it  may  be  advisable,  before  proceeding  further,  to  mention 
some  particulars  of  the  principal  features  of  their  worship. 

In  the  religion  of  the  Hindoos  a  distinction  must  be  observed 
between  the  creeds  of  Brahma  and  of  Buddha.  They  conceive  Brahma, 
ns  the  Supreme  Being,  to  be  formless.  All  emanations  from  him 
are  worshipped  and  placed  in  their  teniples  as  idols  :  Siva,  the  great 
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god,  the  productive  and  at  the  same  time  destructive  power  of  NaturOi 
whose  symbol  is  fire,  and  Vishnu,  the  preserving  power,  whose 
symbol  is  water. 

The^se  three  chief  gods,  Brahma^  Siva,  and  Vishnu,  are  also  wor- 
shipped conjointly  as  a  three-headed  figure.  Besides  them,  there  is 
a  large  number  of  gods  of  inferior  rank. 

§  8.  Various  sects  exist  among  the  Hindoos,  the  principal,  how- 
ever, are  the  Brahmins  and  the  Buddhists,  which  are  essentially 
antagonistic.  The  religion  of  Buddha  claims  to  be  a  purer  form  of 
Brahminism,  and  Gautama,  king  of  Magadha,  sumamed  Buddha^ 
i  e.  The  Sage,  is  considered  as  its  founder.  The  epoch  when  he 
lived  is  uncertain ;  it  was,  however,  not  later  than  543  B.C.,  with 
which  date,  as  that  of  the  introduction  of  Buddhism  into  Ceylon, 
the  chronology  of  the  island  begins.  The  religion  of  Buddha  still 
prevails  in  Ceylon,  as  also  in  the  Malay  peninsula  and  in  many  of  the 
East  Indian  islands,  in  the  greater  part  of  the  Chinese  empire,  in 
Thibet,  and  amongst  the  Mongolian  tribes. 

§  4.  Two  classes  of  monuments  are  to  be  distinguished  in 
Indian  architecture,  besides  later  Mahometan  buildings,  which  are 
not  to  be  considered  amongst  the  constructions  of  the  Hindoos  :  viz., 
real  structural  buildings,  and  cave- temples,  hewn  out  of  the  solid 
rock. 

§  5.  The  latter  kind  of  structure  is  frequent  in  the  mountainous 
district  of  the  Deccan  and  in  the  islands  of  Elephanta  and  Salsette, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bombay,  especially  at  Kanneri ;  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  country  the  caves  at  Karli  and  at  Mhar,  and  those  near 
Nassuk  and  Ajunta,  and  above  all,  the  marvellous  and  magnificent 
temple  of  EUora,  are  especially  worthy  of  mention. 

§  6.  We  possess  but  little  reliable  information  regarding  the 
age  of  Indian  architectural  remains.  The  dawn  of  Indian  civilization 
began,  speaking  in  round  numbers,  between  2000  and  3000  B.C., 
while  the  date  of  the  earliest  sacred  writings  of  the  people,  viz.,  the 
Veda,  may  be  assigned  to  about  1400  B.C. ;  and  that  of  the  great 
epic  poems,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Eamayana  and  the  Maha- 
bharata,  to  about  1000  B.C.  It  was  in  these  poems  and  through 
these  poems,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Greeks,  that  the  diversified  reli- 
orious  system  of  the  Hindoos,  namely,  Brahminism,  was  developed. 
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In  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  b.c.  the  above-mentioned  estab- 
lishment of  Buddhism  took  place,  and  in  the  sixth  centuiy  a.d.  the 
extirpation  of  that  religion  from  India,  by  which  time,  however,  it 
had  extended  itself  over  the  countries  which  have  been  previously 
enumerated. 

§  7.  The  cave-temples  are  earlier  than  the  structnral  ones ;  and 
amongst  these  a  distinction  is  to  be  drawn  between  the  Brahmin, 
which  are  the  older,  and  the  Buddhist. 

Their  general  characteiistics  are  rendered  obscure  by  the  multi- 
formity of  Indian  architecture,  and  by  a  want  of  any  settled  method  : 
since  in  excavating  the  rock  neither  organic  laws  nor  constructive 
principles  guided  the  work,  as  must  needs  be  the  case  with  struc- 
tural buildings,  but  a  purely  arbitrary  scheme  based  on  an  unculti- 
vated taste,  as  well  as  an  uncontrolled  fancy,  determined  the  shape 
of  the  design.  The  following  points  may,  however,  be  selected  as 
being,  to  a  certain  extent,  normal : — 

§  8.  The  Brahmin  cave-temples  (Fig.  1)  are,  as  a  rule,  open  in 
front,  and  are  sometimes  connected  with  an  independent  structure 
hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock.  They 
consist,  generally,  of  a  main  quad- 
rangular space,  on  which  the  sanc- 
tuary containing  the  image  of  the 
god  abuts ;  in  some  instances  side- 
spaces  also  occur.  This  space  is 
low,  with  a  flat  roof,  supported  by 
columns  or  piers,  the  front  row 
of  which  forms  the  facade  of  the  ;     "" 

temple.     Cpurts  with  colonnades  i:^^-~^. 

and  side-spaces  in  front  of  them  ,  „        „ 

^  Care-Temple  of  Dumaa-Seyna  at  Ellora. 

are  also  met  with.    In  some  cases  „  g^j„^^    j  Hock-Temrte. 

several  temple-spaces  are  found  in  e  Small  Shrine. 

continuous  succession. 

A  clear  space,  open  above,  is  hewn  out  of  the  i^ock,  and  surroimds 
the  detached  and  independent  portions  of  the  temple,  which  conse- 
quently has  the  appearance  of  being  formed  of  a  block  left  in  the 
centre,  the  exter  ation  of  which  is  shown  by  Rgure  2, 

whi'"  ^'  'Kylas  at  Ellora,  which  waa.foTa\eii. 


% ' 


y^ 
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about  1000  a.d.  In  the  interior  a  grotto  ha-s  tteen  excavated, 
witli  several  snialler  cavea  in  tlie  backgiaiind.  Tlie  walls  of  iwh 
which  surround  (lie  open  space  are  pierced  with  galleries  contwniag 
little  shrines. 

Fig.  2. 


The  Buddhist  cave-teraples  differ  pniicipalljt  from  thel 
Brahmin  in  not  having  an  open  exterior.  The  internal  desigs  of  I 
these  temples  is  invariably  an  oblong  space  terminating  in  a  Bemi-i 
firele  at   the  further  extren  t}  o  nl    1    1      ■v  narrow  paaaage,! 

which  is  separated  from  th     n -v  n    pa      Ij  of  pillars.      The^l 

vault-like  roof   is    excavated     n   the     laje  of  an  elongated  setai'^ 
circle,  aild  at  times  assume     a    h    se  shoe  f  rm      The  roof  of  tbi 
passage  is  flat.       In   the  backg  o  nd  of   tie        ttral    space 
shrine,  with  the  constantly  recurring  symbol  of  Buddhism,  the  \ 
called  Dagoba,  a  hemispherical  block  resting  on  a  cylindrical  pedes 
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^^ra  figurative  of  a  water-bubble,  to  which  the  creed  ot  Buildba 
likens  tlie  human  frame,  and  which  is  especially  intended  to 
portray  the  transient  nature  of  ail  that  is  earthly. 


1  mi) 


^1(1  J  h  folio  viflj,  pecuUai  t  es  of  d  ta  I  1  o  ild  b  espcc  nil 
not  ce  1  11  th  Ind  an  rock  temples  11  e  eg  tablo  k  ne;  Ion  %  but 
httle  ep  esented  n  the  decorat  on  vh  cl  cons  at  on  the  contrar 
oi  combmat  on  of  t  a  ght  and  c  tv  J  lin  s  and  of  globular  an  1 
llat  shap  s  An  mal  ai  ako  npljed  nLlt.o  an  entat  ut  v  t1 
a  ptefere  ce  for  tie  mor  powert  1  beasts  BUcl  ia  hons  and 
elephants  these  ar  ntruduced  as  ^  ardiaus  n  front  of  the 
entranc  s  while  m  the  ntenor  they  answer  the  purpose  of  supports 
or  aie  employed  aa  ornament  n  the  cap  tals  and  f  ezea  These 
ammals  have  probably  %  hyit  bol  c  mean  ng  for  both  are  cons  deied 
sicred,  and  iceurl  ^  to  th  Hndoo  cpjton  of  transmgraton 
the  souls  of  tlie  destined  to  inhabit  the  bodies  of  the 

moB*  '  aud  weight  of  tUeaa  assoa'ai^^'a^^as. 
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ia  in  entire  accordance  with   the  architectural  style  of  the  wbolP 
Btnicture  ;  an  is  also  the  case  with  the  colossal  haatan  figures,  whici 
are  ranged  along  the  walL),  cat  o 
in  prominent  relief.     These  figui 
must   have   created    an   impression 
of  awe  in  the  dim  twilight   wbid 
reigned  in  the  temple. 

§  II.  The  supports,  which  ii 
every  other  style,  whether  as  ptea 
or  columns,  constitute  the  distioe 
live  element,  assume  a  vast  varie^ 
of  forms.  In  some  instances,  espe 
cially  in  the  Buddhist  caves,  thej 
aie  quite  plain,  quadrangular 
octagonal  iu  shape,  and  omameDted 
at  the  top  with  a  shallow  carved 
moulding,  aud  stutnounted  by 
abacus.  They  are  geueraUy.howevi 
richer,   aud  composed  of  four  jH-i 
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cipal  parts:  (1)  of  a  quadrangular  base,  which  is  higher  than 
it  is  broad,  and  which  terminates  above  in  a  sharp  ariis  or  in  a 
kind  of  volute.  On  this  rests  (2)  a  short  round  shaft,  which  springs 
like  a  stein  from  its  socket,  and  which  is  ornamented  either  with 
vertical  bands  or  with  flutes.  Three  circular  bands  of  the  same 
type  constitute  (3)  the  neck,  on  which  rests  (4)  the  capital,  which 
generally  assumes  the  shape  of  a  flattened  sphere,  and  which,  as  is 
shown  in  Plate  5,  in  most  instances  supports  a  quadrangular  super- 
structure, with  corbels  and  an  architrave  above,  on  which  rests  the 
roof.  Since,  consequently,  none  of  the  individual  parts,  which  have 
astragals  carried  round  them,  stand  out  prominently,  the  unity  o/ 
the  pier  must  naturally  suffer,  and  the  columns  appear  squat  anL 
heavy,  owing  to  their  want  of  height  in  comparison  with  the  breadth. 
This  form  of  pier  is  also  the  basis  of  the  columnar  construction  in 
stiiictural  edifices. 

§  12.  Other  capitals  have  the  form  of  a  cube  instead  of  a 
sphere,  and  have  volutes  of  a  ram's-hom  shape  below.  In  this  case 
the  structure  over  the  quadrangular  pedestal  is  not  round,  but 
octagonal  and  ornamented  at  the  sides. 

The  capitals  are,  moreover,  sometimes  covered  with  figures  of 
animals,  as  has  been  mentioned  above.  At  a  much  later  period 
supports  are  met  with  in  structural  buildings,  though  not  in  rock- 
temples,  formed  of  carvings  of  symbolical  figures  in  high  relief,  as  is 
shown  by  the  pillar  in  Figure  G. 

§  13.  The  pillars  in  the  Buddhist  cave  constructions  are,  for 
the  most  part,  when  compared  with  the  Brahmin  rock-temples,  more 
slender  and  more  beautiful,  their  rows  closer,  their  ornamentation 
less  excessive ;  the  walls  are  not  covered  with  semi-detached  figures, 
and  the  whole  is  altogether  simpler  and  freer. 

In  the  same  way  as  the  most  massive  forms  were  in  accordance 
with  the  precepts  of  the  religion  of  Siva,  so  the  more  enlightened 
creed  of  Buddha  called  forth  a  simpler  form  of  structure,  and  the 
architectural  development  maintained  its  connection  with  the 
religious. 

These  heavy  massive  shapes,  "ecesses,  encumbered 

with  gigantic  carv?  ks  of  art'^  W^^\ij^ 


Pig.0. 
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their  vory  sliortcomiugR,  tlicy  accord  with  the  dark  fantastic  spirit  of 
the  heathen  creeds  of  Hindostan.  ; 

§  14.  With  a  view  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  relics  of  Buddha,  or  of 
priests  and  kings  who  were  considered 
as  sacrcii,  ds^obas  of  various  sizes  were 
constructed,  called  in  the  vernacular  Topes, 
from  tlic  Sanscrit  stupa  (turoalus)  i.t. 
hody-hiding  (Fig.  7).  They  consist  <rf 
a  cyhnder-sbapod  substructure  with  pilas- 
ters on  which  rests  a  second  substructure 
without  pilasters,  supporting  a  superstruc- 
ture like  a  cupola.  The  upper  part  of  this 
spheioidal  dome  is  in  every  instance  des- 
trojed  and  it  is  consequently  impossible 
to  discover  what  further  adornment 
Clowned  the  whole  edifice.  The  cupola 
constiuction  is,  however,  only  external, 
for  the  interior  consists  entirely  of  massive 
ma^oDiy  with  the  exception  of  some  small 
spaces  in  which,  for  the  most  part,  were 
found  A  aluables,  such  a.s  jewels  and  coins 
of  the  period  of  from  100  B,c.  to  GOO  A.D. 
This  cupola  form  is  considered  to  typify 
the  water-bubbie  (which  was  held  by  the 
BudiUiists  to  be  the  symbol  of  earthly 
transitoriness),  inasraucli  as  the  art  of 
vaulting  was  still  unknown,  and  the 
massive  masonry  only  assumes  that  shape 
in  the  exterior. 

5  15.     Many  sncli  monuments  are  to 

found   ill   the  islands  of  the   Jndiaa 

Archipelago,   especially  in  the  island    of 

Java ;    as   particularly   noteworthy   may 

be  mentioned  those   of  Brambanan   and 

0  been  erected  not 


Tope  or  Stupa. 
Sudor,  which,  however,  are  supposed  to  1 


''cr  than   1100-1300  A.D.     A  groat  number  of  them  are  to  be 
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found  on  the  Indus  at  Mouikyala  and  Beloor,  and  also  in  Cabul,  on 
both  sides  of  the  highway  which  leads  from  India  to  Persia  and 
Bactria. 

As  mentioned  above,  similar  dagobas  of  small  dimensions,  pro- 
portionate to  the  size  of  tho  construction,  are  erected  in  the 
sanctuaria  of  the  temples. 

h.  Paoodas. 

§  16.  According  to  the  description  of  a  town  given  in  the  epic 
poem  of  Eamayana,  an  art,  which  was  at  the  same  time  flourishing 


and  magnificent,  had  given  rise  to  structural  builtHiiga  as  early  a.s 
1000  years  before  the  Cliristian  eru.  Nothing  reliable  can  be 
adduced  concerning  the  age  of  the  existing  structural  temples  of 
India,  which  are  called  pagodas,  from  the  word  bhi^arati,  i.e.  sacred 
house.     They  belong  both  to  antiquity  and  modem  times. 

Some  of  these  pagodas  are  wonderfully  large  and  magnificent. 
They   consist    (Fig,   8)    of  one   or    more  quadfftl  ts    with 

towers  at  the  corners,  surround^  *  amids 

(b)    rising   in  stagoi  '  "^ 
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a    tasteless   excess 

M    peculiar 

ornamentatiuD 

aud    architectural 

features. 

§  17.     Tbo  most 
important  of  these 

■'^"'W>-  ■ 

Fig.  11. 

pagodas   are   tho^e 

7^1 

^^B 

^^^HV^ 

of  Madura,  Taiijore, 
und   CbUlimbarani. 

^B 

|WB 

f^M 

"^ 

||*ii  itj_>u 

The    island  of  Ra- 
misserain  furnishfw 
also  a  large  numbei 

^ 

JK. 

S^> 

"SkSsJ 

^r 

of      these      sacred 

'^^5'L^ 

^» 

bnildings,       which 

^H^J 

n 

are,  in   tbeir   way, 

"^M^nR 

H 

magnificent.      The 

'  ^S^ipI 

■ 

most  celebrated   is 

^BjjTril 
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the  Pagoda  of  Jug- 
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gernaut,  which  was 

H|n| 
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only  completed  to- 

yji-j 
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wards  the    end   of 

RhtfTM 
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tbe  twelfth  century 

rI'IOI 
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after  Christ.     This 

Hiflicl 

H 

was  built  alWr  the 

H 

■model  of  the  older 

S 

teaoples  which   are 
now  in  ruins,   and 
to  be  found  in  num- 

r 

M.mm^. 

-ft3 

l|!'|ii||i)iJlifi!ili:i.':liliHl 

S 

Pillur  iliTriin;ilK«ik' 

Tsehultri. 

bers  in   tbe  neigh- 

bourhood of  the  existing  build 

ng.     Monstrous 

swarthy  idols,  with 

eyes  of  sparkHng  diamonds,  are 

ranged  in  the 

interior.     The  chief 

i«niplc  stands  in  the  middle  of 

a  large  square 

court,  which  is  sur- 

■  rounded  by  a  wall,  a 

nd  at  the  vast  entrance  are 

)laced  two  enoiiuous 

griffins,  or  winged  lions  in  a  sitting  posture,  facing  eastwards.     The 

nuuD  building  cousistfi  of  an  octagonal  tower,  180  feet  high,  resting 

on  a  square  ba.se. 

The  auj^ 

'  eight  aides  of  the  tower  ate 

■'W 

"-tes  are  formed,  which  are             ;, 

omajncnted  wi 

Viottbli'  "'jtJ^'e  ill  arched 

^^^^ 

'MjViW  \i\V\V.1*- 

^^^^H 

^^^^ 

^^^^^^^^^^te^H 
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all  the  sixteen  sides  together.  From  the  veatibu.e  in  front  of  the 
eDtrance  an  uninterrupted  view  is  obtained  of  the  idol  which  stands 
in  the  midst  of  the  temple.  Behind  the  principal  temple  are  colon- 
nades, towere,  and  shrines  of  inferior  gods.  The  whole  is  encircled 
with  mouldings,  human  and  animal  figures,  embellishmenta  and 
inscriptions. 

§  18.  All  these  biiildinp  ate  of  a  pyramidal  shape,  with  vertical 
stages,  which  are  separated  by  curved  roofs  and  terminate  above  in 
the  form  of  a  cupola  (Fig.  12).  Rows  of  small  cupolas  ctajid  out 
from  the  roofs  of  the  stages.   The  walls  of  these  stages  are  covered  in 


Fig.  13. 
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I  bewilJering  way  with  piliisters  and  niches,  witli  intricately  cut 
cornices,  with  varied  intersecting  noouldings,  and  witli  manifohl 
and  fantastic  embellish inenta  and  carvings.  The  pillara,  which  are 
Toiiiid  or  octagonal,  resemble  tlie  colunmiir  Mtnictiire  of  the  rock 
Kg.  U. 


temples,  and  are  richly  ornamented  ia  every  part.    The  inner  spaces 
low  aud  dark,  but  the   cupolas   are   high  and   nan-ow.     (The 
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cacurbitaceous,  i.«.,  gourd-shape  cupolas  of  the  more  recent  pagodas, 
with  fluted  pointed  arches,  are  borrowed  from  Mahometan  Architec- 
ture.) 

To  sum  up,  it  should  particularly  be  observed  that  in  these  struc- 
tures full  massive  forms,  instead  of  simple  and  suitable  ones,  pre- 
dominate ;  that  a  pyramidal  superstructure  takes  the  place  of  the 
rectilineal  and  rectangular;  and  that,  finally,  neither  the  main 
outlines  nor  the  minuter  details  are  determined  by  fixed  laws,  but 
rather  by  arbitrary  discretion. 

Figure  13  represents  a  pilaster  at  the  entrance-gate  of  the  temple 
at  -Chillimbaram  (Fig.  14),  Figure  15  a  column.  Figure  16  a 
moulding,  and  Figure  17  a  front  of  a  temple  of  late  Indian  style- 


II. 

EGYPTIAN    ARCHITFXTURE. 

§  19.  We  possess  varied  information  regarding  the  existence  of  an 
early  civilisation  in  Egypt,  both  from  the  Bible  and  from  Greek  and 
Boman  authors.  Religion,  as  well  as  peculiar  manners  and  customs, 
exercised  a  great  influence  on  the  form  of  architecture.  Besides 
other  gods,  Osiris  and  Isis  were  especially  venerated  ;  perhaps, 
because  a  peculiar  relationship  was  established  between  the  inunda- 
tion of  the  Nile  and  the  synchronous  change  in  the  sun*s  orbit. 
This  yearly  inundation  of  the  Nile  was  of  the  very  highest  importance, 
as  it  was  only  from  this  source  that  the  land  derived  its  fei-tility. 
Many  of  the  gods  were  represented  with  heads  of  beasts  :  and  various 
animals  were  themselves  accounted  sacred,  as  cats,  serpents,  dogs, 
ibis,  hawks.  Two  bulls  met  with  especial  veneration ;  Apis  at 
Memphis,  and  Mneris  at  Heliopolis. 

§  20.  It  is  supposed  that  Egyptian  religion  and  culture  took  their 
rise  in  the  district  of  Meroe  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  that  follow- 
ing the  course  of  the  Nile  they  thence  spread  over  Egypt,  where,  at 
first,  Thebes  and  Memphis,  and  in  later  times  under  the  Greek  kings, 
Alexandria  especially,  were  powerful  and  important  places  ;  paiiiicu- 
laiiy  the  first-mentioned  of  these  towns,  as  its  mighty  ruins  testify, 
which  are  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  present  town  of 
Shenay,  and  not  far  from  the  villages  of  Assur,  Naha  and  Messura. 

§  21.  The  development  of  Egyptian  culture  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
primeval  history  of  this  people,  and  its  origin  may  be  assigned  to  as 
early  a  date  as  about  1700  B.C.,  when  the  country  was  freed  from  the 
nomad  race  of  the  Hyksos,  which  had  burst  over  it  several  centuries 
previously. 

The  essentially  brilliant  period  of  Egyptian  art  was  in  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  centuiy,  B.C.,  in  the  reign  of  Sesostris  '"-  ^  »nasep 
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TtK^iM^  (M  ui  to  be  teen  by  the  stupendous  moDumcntal  buildings  and 
(igurfltivc  representations  of  that  king,  which  have  reference  to  his 
((lorious  campaigns,  and  on  which  his  name  shines  resplendent  This 
flourishing  condition  of  I^pt  lasted  for  centuries ;  till  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  century,  RC,  Psammeticus  by  the  admittance 
of  foreigners  partially  put  an  end  to  the  excUisiveness  which  the 
country  \\u\  hitherto  enjoyed.  From  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century,  li.c,  however,  the  country  was  subjected  to  the  Persians 
under  CambyH(3H,  then,  from  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  to 
Orooiun  nilorH,  till  it  finally  passed  under  the  sway  of  Rome.  Still, 
however,  during  thcHe  various  periods,  Egyptian  nationality  main- 
tained itH  oxiKtonce  till  the  epoch  of  the  extension  of  Christianity. 
Through  this  agoncy,  and  especially  in  consequence  of  the  conquest 
nf  tlu^  country  by  the  Arabs  at  the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
old  ordor  of  things  was  changed,  and  a  new  condition  was  effectuated. 

§  22.  From  the  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos  till  about  the  third 
century,  n.(\,  a  culture,  which  lasted  for  2000  years,  is  to  be  traced  in 
I  ho  nionuinontH  of  Egypt  In  all  probability,  however,  the  epoch  of 
tho  origin  of  numy  of  those  monuments  must  be  accepted  as  a  much 
oarlior  one :  for  when  the  yearly  average  rise  of  the  soil  through  the 
inundation  of  the  Nile  is  taken  into  consideration,  the  present 
olovation  of  tho  surfaei^  above  tho  old  level  on  which  the  monuments 
of  Thobos  woiv  ortH^tod,  loads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  they  must 
havo  Ihvmi  iH>n8truotod  about  47l)0  years  before  the  commencement 
of  tho  pi^^sont  contury»  (hat  is  to  say,  3000  years  before  the  birth  of 
(^hri«ts  \\\  thi\so  monumonts  at  Thebes  fi*agments  have  been  found 
which  wojx^  wi^uight  in  a  similar  stylo  on  the  reverse  side,  and  which 
uuntt  tho\^»foJX*  havo  founod  [>i\rt  of  former  buildings,  and  this  fact 
points  W  tho  oouolusiou  of  tho  existence  of  an  already  long-established 
o\dtuiv  at  tho  tin\o  of  tho  i\>nstruotiou  of  tho  pivsent  monuments. 

§  SH,  Tho  mou\uuouts  of  tho  gv^ldou  age  of  t^vptian  art,  namely, 
tho  tiu\o  \^f  S\\^vstrivS  aix*  thv^o  of  Uomors  hundr^-gated  Thebes;, 
tho  v\\jntal  of  auoiont  V^i^vpt.  tho  dianiotor  of  which  city  was  two 
i;>s^)i^>^|^hi\\U  miU^si  \\u^\  way*  It^  ruins  are  csillod  after  the  villages 
whioK  uow  jitauvl  oi\  it^i  sito»  a^^  tho  tomplos  and  palaces  of  Luxor  and 
\<iiuaKx  xxith  au  avi>uuo  of  wUvs^^al  sphinxes  StKH)  feet  long;  a  palace 
kI  U\^  •^''imU'hv^  \^'  Mc\)in^t  Abu  and  Kunvnk    Here,  too^  in  tho 
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neighbourhood  are  to  be  seen  the  Rock-Tombs,  the  so-called  "  graves 
of  the  kings,"  and  still  further,  below  Thebes,  the  Temple  of  Tentyiia 
(Denderah). 

§  24.  The  most  important  of  the  monuments  of  Nubia,  aud  which 
have  only  become  known  In  our  own  times,  are  the  Rock-Temples  of 
Ipsamboul,  the  monuments  of  Deni,  Kalabsche,  &c. 

In  Upper  E^ypt,  the  well-preserved  temples  in  the  islands  of 
Philte  and  Elephantina ;  those  of  Syene,  Ombos,  Esneh,  &c. 

In  Central  and  Lower  Egypt  no  important  remains  exist :  of  the 
capital,  Memphis,  we  findonly  tombs,  and  the  pyramids,  the  sepulchres 
of  the  kings. 

The  Egyptian  monuments,  of  which  we  possess  any  knowledge  of, 
consist  for  the  most  part  of  pyramids,  the  tombs  of  the  kings,  and 
their  palaces  and  temples. 

§  25.  The  pyramids  (Fig.  18)  form  a  distinct  class  by  themselves 
in  Egyptian  architecture,  aud  present  no  points  of  resemblance  with 
other  structures.     Their 

form  is  substantially  m-  Pi    ^^ 

vaiiable — i  simple  mass 
resting  on  a  square  or 
sometimes  appro\imately 
square  base  vnth  the 
sides  facmg  with  slight 
deviations  tow  ards  the 
four  principal  winds  and 
tapering  off  giadually  to 
wards  the  top  to  a  pomt 

or  to  a  flat  surface,  as  a  Pyramid  of  Ghi.eh. 

substitute  for  this  apex. 

The  proportion  of  the  base  to  the  height  is  not  always  tiie  same, 
nor  is  the  angle  of  inclination  uniform. 

The  pyramids  were  constructed  in  platforms,  and  then  revetcd  or 
coated  with  blocks  or  slabs  of  gi-anite,  as  may  still  be  observed  in 
incomplete  pyramids.  Recently  the  supposition  has  been  maintained 
that  in  the  case  of  the  largest  pyramids,  a  smaller  one  was  firet  erected 
as  a  nucleus,  and  subsequently  enveloped  by  another  layer. 

The  interior  of  theee  massive  etructures  contains  narrow  passages 
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and  some  totally  dark  halls  or  chambers,  mid  probably  served  as  the 
burial-places  of  the  kings  who  had  caused  them  to  be  constructed. 
Ihe  entrance  to  these  buildings  is  raised  considerably  above  the  level 

Fig.  18. 


Section  of  tLs  Pjrraniid  of  Cheops  at  Ghiieh. 


Fig  20  yf  jiig  ijaj,g^  ajjj  ^^,J^g  blocked-iip  by  a  portcullis  of 

granite,  so  ai  to  be  on  ordinary  occasions  inac- 
cessible In  the  pyramid  of  Cheops  the  entrance  ia 
raised  about  47  ft.  6  in.  above  the  base.  From 
thencp  a  passage  about  320  ft.  long  conducts  at  an 
angle  of  26°  41'  downwards  to  a  chamber  whose 
rooi  IS  about  90  ft.  beneath  the  base  of  the  pyramid. 
From  this  chamber  leads  a  corridor  which  has  not 
^etbeen  explored.  As  the  section  in  Fig.  19  shows, 
another  passage,  starting  in  an  upward  direction  from 
the  above  mentioned  downward-sloping  comdor  leads 
to  another  chamber,  and  a  still  further  passage 
brancfcinff  cff  again,  and  growing  smaller  as  it  ascends  CFig.  20) 


Section  of  a.  CoiTidor 

in  tbe  Pyramid  of 

Cbsops. 
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conducts  to  the  so-called  Crowning  Hall  or  King's  Chamber,  which 
is  34  ft.  3  in.  long,  and  17  ft.  1  in.  broad. 

The  roof  of  this  apartment  is  formed  of  massive  blocks  of  gi-anite, 
over  which,  with  a  view  to  supporting  the  weight,  other  blocks  are 
kid,  with  clear  intervals  between  (Fig  21)  The  size  of  the  pyra- 
mids is  various,  but  for  the  most  part  \ery  considerable  The  largest 
is  one  of  those  at  Ghizeh  and  has  a  perpendicular  height  of  448  ft. 
and  a  breadth  of  728  ft  on  each  side  of  the  base 
Fig  21 


ILJ 


Section  of  Granite-blocl:  rooted  Chamber  in  tlie  Pyramid  of  Cheops. 

In  an  reethetic  point  of  view,  these  buildings  occupy  an  i.ifcrior 
rank.  The  impression  which  they  make  is  to  be  ascribed  to  their 
■aze  and  striking  simplicity  as  well  as  to  the  associations  which  fancy 
may  link  with  them. 

§  26.  The  principal  elements  in  tho  JcHigns  of  tiie  Temples 
(Fig.  22)   consist,  firstly,   of   the    temple    building   itself,  v '  " 
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vestibules  and  side-buildings  which  served  as  dwelling-places  for  the 
priests;  secondly,  of  a  closed  court  which  surrounded  the  actual 
temple  ;  and,  thirdly,  of  a  stupendous  entrance-gate  of  peculiai'  shape, 
called  the  Pylon. 

Fig.  22.  In  some  instances  a  second  fore- 

court occurred,  before  which  was 
likewise  a  pylon,  and  occasionally 
even  a  third  pylon  was  found. 

The  avenues  to  these  pylons, 
which  are  in  many  instances  6,000 
ft.  long,  lead  through  rows  (dromos) 
of  colossal  sphinxes  or  rams  (Fig. 
23),  and  through  various  other 
smaller  entrance-gates,  resembling 
the  pylon  iu  form. 

§  27.  The  pyLn  (Figs.  24  and 
25),  the  main  entrance-gate,  which 
conducts  into  the  front-court,  over- 
looks all  the  other  gates  and  the 
whole  structure  of  the  temple.  The 
pylon  consists  of  three  parts — 
namely,  of  two  flanking  towers,  and 
the  gateway  thus  formed  between 
them. 

This  gateway  again  is  flanked  by 
*  ^  perpendicular  jambs  adorned   with 

sculptures,  and  covered  by  an  en- 
Temple  of  Edfn.    A  Pylon.    B  Obelisks.        ^  .     .  / 

C  Entrance.  D  Temple-Court.    E  Porticus.  tablaturc       COnsistmg      of      a     fillet 

JPPronaos  (Court  with  coloniiades).  j  i  ij.  a  it 

c?Naos.  // Sanctuarium.  and  a  large   cavetto.     A  symboli- 

cal carving  (Fig.  26)  is  introduced 
into  this  entablature  and  repeated  over  every  doorway  in  the 
interior  of  the  temple,  namely  an  egg  or  globe  with  a  wing  at 
each  side.  The  two  flanking  towers  of  the  pylons  have  each  an 
oblong  base,  the  longer  side  being  turned  towards  the  front,  and  the 
i;liorter  towards  the  inside  of  the  gateway  (compare  Fig.  22).  They 
are*  to  a  certain  extent,  pyramidal  in  shape,  inasmuch  as  the  external 
surfaces    slope   slightly  inwards    (see  profile  of  the  Pylon,  Fig.  25), 
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^Sa  consist  only  of  a  flat,  wall-like  surface,  adorned  throiighout  with 
coloured  sculpture  and  girt  with  astragals,  and  of  an  entablature 


formed  of  a  fillet  and  deeply-projecting  cavetto,     The  roof  of  these 
constructions  is  flat. 


Pylon  at  the  Fn.lu.i:c  at  Luxor. 

They  contain  several  dark  rooms,  wliose  object  is  uncertain.  The 
chief  aim  of  the  pylons  seems  to  have  been  to  give  an  imposing 
appearance  to  the  entrance.  To  this  end  colossal  statues  and  obeliske 
were  introduced  in  front  of  the  pylons  (see  Fig,  2-5).  Obelisks  are 
square  diminishing  momimental  columns,  capped  with  a  pyramidal 
point.  On  festive  occasions  flagstaffs  were  hoisted  from  the  pylona 
That  these  pylons  were  intended  me-raly  for  gates,  and  not  for  build- 
ings with  any  independent  purpose,  may  be  assumed  from  the  small 
|>roportion  wJiich  thair   depth  bears  to  their  length.      They 
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generally  constnicted  of  colossal  diraeusions.     For  instance,  the  first 
pylon  at  the  Palace  of  Karnak  is  370  ft.  long  by  48  ft.  deep. 

On  the  pylon  nimts  the  fore-court  with  comilors  (see  Fig.  22,  D) 
with  rows  of  columns  (E)  either  at  the  two  side  walls,  or  on  all  the 
four  sides ;  or  some- 
times only  on  three. 
On  these  colimins  rest 
cross-pieces  of  stone, 
which  torm  an  archi- 
trave and  support  the 
roof-slabs  of  the  area. 
They  thus  form  a  kind 
of  entablature,  which, 
aa  in  the  case  of  the 
pylons,  is  surrounded 
by  an  astragal  and 
shaped  like  a  cornice 
(Fig.  27). 

The  space  between 
the  columns  is  gene- 
rally  about  one  and 
a     half    time,    rarely 


ith  Co'daeal  Statue  and  Obelisk. 


double,  the  diameter  of  the  lower  part  of  tlie  s 


ij  28.  Passing  through  the  colonnade  the  temple  (Fig.  28)  is 
reached ;  in  no  instance  at  once  the  inner  sanctuarj',  but  other 
initiatory  spaces,  which  invariably  occur:  and,  firstly,  an  entrance- 
hall,  "  the  polystyle  hall  "  (Fig.  22,  F)  is  entered,  the  roof  of 
which  is  supported  by  many  columns,  and  then  follow  two  or  more 
other  entrance-chambers,  which  all,  however,  appear  more  as  belong- 
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Fig.  27. 


Ijing  to  the  stnictiire  than  the  outer  area  does;  for  temples  oi 
tolerable  size  are  met  with  in  which  the  outer  areas  are  wanting,  but 
not  a  single  one  in  which  the  columnar  entrance -halls  do  not  occui. 
The  columns  form  three  or  four  rows,  the  rows 
which  face  the  court  being  closed  in  by  walls 
of  about  half  the  height  of  the  columns,  and  ■ 
with  the  upper  part  crowned  in  the  manner  . 
ihown  by  Fig.  29,  The  columns  of  the  : 
middle  rows  are  higher  than  the  rest,  so 
that  light  may  enter  through  the  side- 
openings  between  the  higher  roof  of  the 
central  nave  and  the  lower  rows. 

To  the  many-pillared  entrance-chamber  succeeds  another,  which 
is  always  much  nan'ower,  but  sometimes  equally  rich  in  columns  (G). 


imgm 


the  Island  of  Phils. 


Then  one  or  two  ve.stibu]es  without  colunina  are  reached,  and  then 
finally  the  innermost  sanctuary,  which  is  only  accessible  by  one 
entrance-door  (H).  This  sanctuary  is  always  small  and  totally 
dark,  and  very  rarely  contains  the  .'Statue  of  a  god.  Adjoining  are 
several  chambers,  probably  intended  for  the  preservation  of  sacred 


^ 
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cataL     tlie  wi 


rhcflH 


tlua  liiitcler   pottioa   : 


anaagenent  of  tbe  laiger  tem- 
lilcB  may-  be  considered  as  tlie 
favrakat  t?pe^  aad  amoi^t 
otben  the  Temple  of  Edfu 
(Fig.  3S)  ofiena  model  of  Uiis 


? 


F^.  31  aflimk  another 
exafflpkL  Tbe  section.  Fig. 
30.  wbicfa  belongs  lo  lite  same, 
sierres  to  ilhistnte  the  [hx>- 
poniooate  height  (J  tbe  various 
ports  of  the  interior  of  a 
temple  of  this  desciiptioo. 


SieUoo  of  the  Temple  of  Chema  nt  Esnuk. 

It  !•  there  pointed  out  bow,  both  through  elevation  of  the  floor 
•od  deprcMioD  of  the  roof,  the  chambers  decrease  regularly  in 
Wight  M  iboy  [wocecd  from  the  front  to  the  back. 

Pig  ijj  S  '29-    TheserioH3j  so- 

MillBM.- lemn,  and  a ive- inspiring 

M^^^T^^^n^TT^^^     effect  which  the  general 
•■  .  ,  I .  .|ri— ,j|..^|      arratigcmeot       of       the 

temple  proilucesiB  main- 
tained by  the  smaller 
details,  while  the  slanting 
form  of  the  outer  walla 
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gives  the  temple  an  appearance  of  solidity  and   isolation.     On  this 
account,  and  especially  owing  to  ita  simple  unbroken  lines,  the  exterior 


Lack  View  oi  iLe  Tample  nt  Ph 


althongh  monotonous  and  heavy,  is  still  imposing  The  chief  pecii 
hanty  in  the  construction  of  these  buildings  is  tl  at  they  produce  the 
effect  of  being  composed  of  an  agglomeration  of  separate  parts  which 
resemble  one  another,  but  become  smaller  ind  emillei  towiidii  thi- 
rear  of  the  stracture  (Fig.  32). 

The  walls  of  such  a  temple  are  covered  with  rows  of  sculptures 
painted  in  bright  colours,  and  which  are  separated  by  bands,  the 
.lower  rows  on  high  walls  being  of  greater  breadth  than  the  upper. 
The  interior  (Fig.  33)  has  a  richer  appearance,  chietfy  owing  to  the 
use  of  columns  of  a  round  cylindrical  shape.  These  are,  moreover,  of 
the  most  varied  form,  and  without  exception  represent  objects  drawn 
from  the  vegetable  world. 

§  30.  T!ie  shaft  is  sometimes  thick  and  sometimes  slender,  but 
never  diminishing.  Its  height  varies  from  3  to  4J  times  the  diameter 
of  the  base,  or,  in  some  instances,  even  5  to  5^  times.  This  shaft  is 
occasionally  smooth,  and  only  ornamented  above  and  below,  but  it  is 
generally  marked  off  by  horizontal  lines  into  divisions,  which  are 
covered  with  sculptures  and  hieroglypLics  (Fig.  34).  It  often  con- 
sists of  convex  bands  placed  vertically,  which  resemble  a  bundle  of 
thick  reeds,  and  which  in  their  turn  are  surrounded  by  several  hori- 
zontal belts  (Fig,  35), 

The  shaft  almost  invariably  rests  on  a  circular  plinth  as  a  base, 
which  projects  more  or  less  in  different  instances. 

^  31.     The  capitals  of  the  columns  display  an  immense  variety. 
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Ihc  tnofli  b^Autifol  ))nv(>  a  mter-like  fofin,  aaJ  Appear  like  tW  pro- 
jectiog  l>fell  of  a  Haw.  r,  with  leaves  staodiDg  ont  firom  the  surface 
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which  the  stalk  t/  a  plant  springs  (Fig.  30).  TliD  some  oiiinineiit 
often  occurs  at  the  base  of  the  shaft,  and  Rccins  to  a  ccrtahi  extent 
borrowed   from  the   shape:   of 


Fig.  34. 


Fig.  35. 


the  ]ower  portion  of  the  piv- 
pyms  plant  (Fig.  34).  Other 
capitals  imitate  on  unopened 
hud  or  Beed'pod,  as  in  Fig. 
35.  In  both  cases  the  lotus, 
which  IB  the  sucred  plant,  is 
typified.  In  other  instances 
(though  these  may  porliaps 
belong  to  a  later  peiiod)  the 
pillars  ai%  imitations  of  a 
palm  tree,  and  have  a  smooth 
slender  shaft,  a  neck-mould- 
ing of  several  rings,  and  then, 
without  any  intermediate  ar- 
chitectural division,  a  capital 
fonned  of  the  graceful  leaves  of 
the  palm  (Fig.  38).    In  .sonn; 

temples  the  pillars  have,  in  lien  of  capital,  the  face  of  a  goililoas, 
probably  of  Isis,  with  a  droopinff  sacei-dotal  IioihI,  ntid  suppcirting 


re]n.'iitcil  I 


Fig.  36, 


a  temple  on  the   head    (Fig.    3}f'.    This  fac 
sides  of  the  circular  shaft. 

§  32.  In  Egyptian  arcliitoctnre  tliy 
structures  are  of  stono.  Tim  coverings  of 
the  apertures  as  well  as  of  the  courts  was 
effected  by  immense  lilocks  of  stone  laid 
horizontallyi  to  wliicli  form  of  construction 
the  wealth  of  the  country  in  dnrablo  kinds 
of  stone  conduced.  An  admirable  skill  was 
called  forth  and  developed  through  this  em- 
ployment of  stone,  which  was  for  the  most 
part  of  a  kind  laborious  to  work.  This  style  of  con.'itmction,  opc- 
mting  as  it  did  on  the  foini  of  the  structures,  must  have  exercised  an 
influence  on  Egjptian  architecture  generally,  inasmuch  as  short, 
bulky,   closely-ranged   columns   were   requisite   for    the  support  of 


Ornnmcnt  on  tbe  lower  twi 

nf  tlic  Cniiitnls  in  llie 

Tcmiile  at  K<lln. 
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the  ponderous    blocks   of  stone  wliicli  fornipd   the  architraves  ami 
roof  beani'j 

F  g  3  Fig.  38. 


tii.iii„ii,ir 


_|h      I  iM..  . 


The  blocks  of  stone  which  form  the  avcbitraves  do  not  rest  imme- 
diately on  the  capital,  but  on  a  quadrangular  block  of  the  bieadth 
of  the  diameter  of  the  upper  part  of  the  column      The  columns  and 
capitals  aie  in  general  not  uniform,  but  recur  m  symmetrical  succes- 
Fig,  40.  Fig.  ^^.  sion.     Their  unity  is  preserved 

by  the  harmony  of  the  lines, 
for  the  horizontal  divisions  in 
the  decorations  of  the  shaft, 
as  well  as  the  upper  and  lower 
lines  of  the  neck  and  the  ca- 
pital, have  always  a  uniform 
i  I  eight. 

§  33.     Instead  of  columns' 


i 


square   piers   i 


nfre- 


quentlyintrodiicedirthetom'bs. 
In  structural  buildings  they 
only  occur  in  connection  with 
colossal  statues ;  in  which  case 
the  pier  supports  the  roof,  and 
the  statue,  while  connected  with 
the  pier  at  the  back,  has  its 
head  free,  without  supporting 
anything  [Fig.s.  +0  and  41). 
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§  34,  These  human  figures  on  the  square  piers  are  three  or  four 
times  the  size  of  Ufe,  but  are  perfectly  uoiform  in  height,  features, 
and  attitude  ;  they  are  invariably  in  a  standing  posture,  the  head  is 
decked  with  the  lofty  priestly  tiara,  while  the  only  covering  of  the 
body  is  the  Egyptian  apron  round  the  loins.  In  the  right  hand  is 
the  mystic  token  of  the  Nile-key,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a 
handle  at  the  upper  pai-t ;  both  arms  are  crossed  over  the  breast  or 
hang  close  by  the  side  ;  the  feet  are  either  parallel  and  close  to  one 
another,  or  with  one  slightly  projecting ;  and  the  arched  breast  is 
rendered  prominent  by  the  upright  position. 

§  35.  To  the  multiplicity  of  form  is  added  the  variation  of  bright 
colouring.  The  stone  is  never  suffered  to  retain  its  natural  tint 
either  inside  or  outside  the  building.  Everywhere  it  is  covered  with 
sculptures  and  ornaments,  plastered  with  stucco,  and  painted  in 
blight  colours,  which  have  lasted  unchanged  to  the  present  day. 
These  sculptures  consist  mostly  of  rows  of  sitting  or  standing  profile 
figures  in  similar  or  nearly  similar  positions,  either  following  each 
other  as  in  a  procession,  or  fronting  each  other  in  the  attitude  of 
worship  or  consecra- 
tion. Groups  of  this 
sort  are  repeated  sym- 
metrically on  the  walls 
on  both  sides,  and 
have  a  direction  to- 
wards, or  at  any  rate 
&  reference  to,  the 
centre.  They  are  ge- 
nerally of  smaller  di- 
mensions in  the  interior,  so  that  the  walls  or  columns  of  the  same 
chamber  contain  several  rows  of  such  representations.  Between  and 
over  them  are  often  found  ornamented  bands  like  friezes  (Figs.  42 
and  43),  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  walls,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
columns,  are  introduced  more  decorations,  representing  lotus-plants 
(Fig.  44). 

Architectural  unity  was  not  essentially  disturbed  by  the  confu.sioii 
of  tlie  sculptures,  although  the  Egyptians  laid  on  their  colours  in  bald 
and  heavy  tints,  without  a  knowledge  of  blending,  toning,  or  shading. 


e-likc  Decoinllon  from  the  Temple  of  Escch. 
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§  S6.     Another  element  in  Egyptian  monoments  which  is  worthy 
of  study  is    the   hieroglyphics   iTig.   43),   which    meau,    literally, 
sacreil      sculptures, 


Rg-lS. 


is^gaj-iiiik?'4i^j: 


and  that  not  only 
because  the  con- 
dition and  direction 
of  architecture  are 
thence  to  be  learnt, 
but  because  also  of 
tlie  hbtorlcai  dis- 
closures which  they 
bring  about  ]do- 
dem  research  has 
succeeded  in  deci- 
phering n>any  of 
them,  and  also  in 
gaining  a  satisfac- 
tory insight  into  the 
whole  graphic  sys- 
tem of  the  Egjp- 
tian->  Theseliiero- 
gh-phic  w  ntings  aie 
of  two  kinds.  The 
first  is  when  single 
signs  express  entire 
ideas.  In  the  other 
kind,  which  was 
much  more  fre- 
quently used,  the 
signs  express  only 
single     letters,     or 

rather    sounds, 
namely,  always  the 
initial    letter    with 
which     the     desig- 


object    began.     This    sort    of    hiei-oglyphic    is    called    the 


incnt  at  the  foot  of  tlia 
':ill  from  tho  Great 
Temple  a.t  Flillm. 
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Both  kiode  are  intermingled  in  the  ioscriptiotut,  but,  in  order 
that  no  ambiguity  of  interpretation  may  be  possible,  the  signs  which 
teired  as  conceptions  wera  not  used  as  phonetic  hieroglyphics. 

Not  only  natural  objects  were  chosen  as 
tien^lyphic  signs,  but  geometrical  figures,  such 
as  squares,  circles,  ovals  and  lines  of  various 
kinds,  both  simple  and  double,  also  often  occur 
Articles,  pronouns  and  prepositions,  as  well  as 
gender  and  number,  were  principally  expressed 
by  these  geometrical  signs.  No  settled  law 
was  followed  in  the  distribution  of  hieroglyphic 
writing.  Whether  it  is  to  be  read  from  right 
to  left,  or  vice  versA,  must  be  gathered  from  the 
direction  in  which  the  heads  of  the  animal^i 
therein  represented  are  turned.  The  vowels 
were  omitted  for  the  sake  of  brevity.  Besides 
hierc^lyphics,  the  Egyptians  possessed  a  form 
of  writing  which  was  employed  by  the  priests, 
as  also  a  current  popular  form ;  neither  of  these,  however,  need 
be  taken  into  consideration  here,  since  hieroglyphics  were  applied 
to  architecture.  As  regards  the  meaning  of  the  inscriptions,  the 
expectation  of  important  disclosures  aud  disco-  p|    45 

veriea  was  disappointed,  for  they  are  generally 
only  records  of  a  religious  ritual ;  in  the  case  of 
the  mummies  they  are  always  funeral  prayers, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  monuments,  eulogies 
and  forms  of  consecration  of  the  prince  by 
whose  order  they  were  constructed. 

§  37.  Besides  the  temples  the  designs  of 
which  havealready  been  described,  another  form 
of  temple  exists  which  are  called  Typhous. 

They   consist   of  a   simple    house   in  the 
jiape    of    an  oblong   square,   whiclj   has   the    5^1311  Temple  in  tlic  U\:xni 
entrance  on  the  shoiier  side,  and  tv.'o  or  three  "^  Eiephuutme. 

consecutive  chambers  in  the  interior ;  whilst  a  colonnade  surrounds  all 
the  four  sides  of  the  exterior  (Fig.  45).  At  the  corners,  however,  of 
this  colonnade,  columns  did  not  occur,  but  only  simple  piers  of  masonry 
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witliDiit  a  capital  or  entabliitiii'e,  so  lliat  the  columns,  which  are  thus 
shut  in  by  the  wall-work,  do  not  form  an  uninterrupted  colonnade. 
The  space  between  the  columns  on  the  narrow  &ide  is  considerably 
smaller  than  that  on  tlie  longer.  There  are  in  coa'^equence  only 
two  columns  between  the  masonry  piers  on  the  narrow  side,  whilst 
in  the  longer  sides  generally  slx,  but  sometimea  as  many  as  nine, 
columns  are  introduced. 


^"— 

pSgB' 

i 

f 

3 

P  p 

1  lll^^l 

Ife'""  .:1:_1 

^■k 

■L 

1 

^^■k 

-J.I 

K;i;ade  oE  tiie  Little  Temple  at  ElephaDtiue. 

The  whole  temple  stands  oq  a  perpendicular  substructure,  the 
outline  of  which  is  only  broken  in  the  middle  of  the  smaller  front- 
side  by  -i.  flight  of  steps  which  leads  up  to  the  entrance  into  the 
building  (Fig.  46).  The  columns  are  besides  throughout  con- 
nected with  a  wall  about  half  the  height  of  the  shaft  (aa  in  the 
e  of  the  polystyle  entrance- halls),  and  a  break  iu  the  continuity 
e  same  only  occurs  in  the  interval  between  the  middle  columns 
;  front  of  the  edifice  where  a  door,  corresponding  to  the  flight  of 
i,  takes  the  place  of  this  walL 

^  temples  possess  in  every  respect  a  purely  Egyptian  form 
lal  walls  are  not,  however,  slanting,  but  entirely  perpeti- 
nas  necessitated  \j  tlie  luuial  connection  of  the  pillara.- 


rit  is  nevertheless  probable  tliat  thi^  kind  uf  temple  is  <>i  later  <lnte, 
and  they   are    only    fuund    as    Biibsidiary-buildinga  in    connectioD 

with  the  larger  temples. 

S  38.     The  arraogement  of  the  excavated  stmctures  corresponds 
with  that  of  the  temples 

In    most    rock  pg  4 

temples  a  court 
which  IS  sometimes 
open  and  aometniies 
hewn  out  of  the 
rock  or  a  covered 
vestibule  forms,  thf 
entrance  which 

ipens   into   an   en 

trance-hall        with 

smaller      chamb(.rs 

beyond     in    n  liicb 

pillars    01  columns 

are   introduced   ac 

cording  to  the  esi 

genciea  of  the  cose 

The       ground  floor 

(Fig.   48)   and   the 

section     (Fig     49) 

of  the  rock-temple 

at  Ipsamboul  illus- 
trate this  construc- 
tion      In   the  lattpr  Entranca-hall  of  the  Rock-Temiilc  at  Ipsamboul. 

figure  ifl  seen  one  of  the  four  sitting  colossal  statues  which  are  hewn 
out  of  the  rock  in  front  of  the  entrance,  and  which  attain  a  height  of 
68J-  feet.  Fig.  47  gives  a  perspective  view  of  the  entrance-hall, 
in  which  are  seen  eight  standing  colossal  statues  33  feet  high, 
supported  by  sqiiare  piers.  Fig,  50  gives  a  view  of  the  entrance 
with  the  colossal  statues.  The  larger  rock-tombs  have  a  similar 
arrangement :  the  vestibule  is  generally  open  to  the  air,  then  more 
or  lees  halls  and  chambers,  and  finally  narrow  pas8a.ge3  issuing  from 
them,  in  which  are  placed  the  mummy-cases  in  well-like  recesses. 


■   AKCH/TECTUKE. 


i 
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§  39.  In  t'Bsential  particulars  the  palaces  are  adorDed  and 
arranged  in  the  same  way  aa  the  temples,  with  the  exception  that  in 
their  case  the  successive  steps  to  the  inner  sanctuarium  are  not  ao 
clearly  marked,  and  that  the  whole  space  with  its  entrance-courts 
and  many-pillared  halls  is  surrounded  by  a  continuous  wall.  Fig, 
p.,  ,,  51  may  perhaps  serve   to  give  aa 

idea  of  the  design  of  these  palacea, 
which  were  executed  with  the  ut- 
most magnificence. 

An  avenue  of  crio- sphinxes,  810 
feet  long,  and  in  continuation  of  the 
Kame  a  road,  which  passes  through 
four  pylons  erected  at  various  inter- 
vals, leads  in  an  oblique  direction  to 
the  side  entrance  of  the  paJace  (Fig. 
51  X).  On  the  contrary  the  main  en- 
trance leads  through  a  colossal  pylon 
to  a  court  (A)  eun^ounded  by  colon- 
nades, and  which  is  332  feet  long  by 
269  feet  broad,  and  intersected  at 
Kg.  49. 


obhquely   by  Rameaes  III.;   while 
Lgnificeut  pillared  hall  (B)  is  reached. 


;! 
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Thl-?  liall  is  170  feet  long  by  332  feet  broatl.  and  its  roof  is  supported 
Fig,  50. 


in  the  middle  by  12  columns  75  feet  higb,  and 
by  122  leaser  columns,  which  are  divided  into 
seven  rows. 

Fig.  52  shows  how  the  middle  passage 
is  made  more  imposing  by  this  aiTangeraent  of 
elevating  the  columns  in  the  middle,  and  how 
at  the  same  time  a  means  is  contrived  of 
lighting  the  whole  hall  by  the  raised  side-lights. 
A  pillarless  court  (C)  leads  from  this  hall  to 
a  fourth  pylon.  Between  the  two  stand  two 
enormous  obelisks.  The  following  chamber  (D) 
is  equally  an  ojien  chamber  surrounded  with 
statues  in  connection  with  piers,  and  in  it 
also  two  obelisks  were  erected.  A  smaller 
open  conrt  leads  thence  through  other  pylons 
to     chambers     ^)    and    the     sanctuary,    anr- 
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rounded  by  galleries  and  snuU  coJumiu;  wUle  at  tbe  «xtreniie  end 
of  tbe   whole  cuiistnietiou  at  tbe  eod  of  tlie  open  tftat  beyond  tbe 

saQctuarj'  is  a  small  colutuoar  temple  (F). 
rie.Si 


Hall  of  ilw  Pkhcc  (f  K>-i*k. 


III. 

WEST-ASIATIC    ARCHITECTURE. 

^     §  40.     Wb  possess  but  scanty  information  regarding  the  art  of 

Ipiii    ancient   races  of   Western  Asia,  and  the    remains  of   their 

'j|l)BnmentB  which  have  been  preserved  to  our  own  times  are  few 

«Dd  issignificant.    Through  the  excavations  and  researches  of  quite 

leoent  times,  however,  an  entirely  new  field  has  been  opened  out, 

which,  although  poor  in  architectural  remains,  properly  so  called, 

.  gives  an  interesting  insight  into  the  colossal  constinictions  of  Babylon 

and  Nineveh,  owing  to  the  numerous  sculptured  representations 

which  have  been  discovered,  and  the  deciphering  of  inscriptions 

written  in  the  cuneiform  character. 

a.  Babylonian  (Chaldean)  and  Assyrian  Architecture. 

§  41.  Babylonian  buildings  belong  to  an  epoch  previous  to  the  year 
1400  B.C,  after  which  period  their  subsequent  development  was  checked 
by  the  growth  of  the  more  powerful  kingdom  of  Assyria.  The  most 
considerable  architectural  activity  did  not  occur  till  the  epoch  of  the 
monuments  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  viz.  about  600  B.C.  Both  these 
Babylonian  and  Assyrian  buildings  were  constructed  of  baked  or 
unbaked  bricks,  which  were  not  calculated  to  be  durable ;  and  this 
is  the  reason  that  we  now  possess  no  well-preserved  monuments,  but 
only  rubbish-mounds  of  old  building  materials,  which  still,  however, 
by  their  vast  extent  bear  witness  to  the  compass  and  greatness  of 
the  towns  of  Nineveh,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mosul,  and  of 
Babylon,  near  the  modem  Bagdad ;  at  which  places,  according  to  the 
description  of  ancient  Greek  writers  and  quite  recent  investigation, 
structures  must  have  been  erected  on  a  gigantic  scale. 

The  latest  excavations  of  the  Assyrian  ruins  of  NimroU'^ 
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Babad,  and  Koj'iindscliick,  near  Moenl,  and  which  are  for  the  most 
part  ascribed  to  the  old  town  of  Nineveh,  have  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  royal  palaces,  which  united  formed  a  kind  of  citadel,  as  well 
as  the  temples,  were  erected  on  artificially  raised  mounds  or  terraces. 
These  terraces  were  not,  however,  constructed  of  embankments  of 
earth,  but  of  clay-bricks  regularly  dried  in  the  sun,  while  natural 
elevations  of  the  soil  were  taken  advantage  of  to  form  these  super- 
stractural  ramparts.  In  this  way  platforms  of  from  30  to  40  feet 
high  were  reared,  on  which  the  real  building  was  subsequently 
erected.  In  the  buildings  themselves  unburnt  bricks  were  in  a 
great  measure  employed  ;  the  walls  consequently  have  a  thickness  of 
from  5  to  15  feet  Tliey  were  rev^ted  both  on  the  inside  and  the  out 
with  alabaster  or  limestone  slabs,  on  which  were  engraved  bas-reliefs 
and  inscriptions  in  the  cuneiform  character  (Fig.  53).  In  the 
Fig.  53. 

tmr  gf-   T  >-v  >  T?  «  I  «  **  ^ 

CuneLform  Writing. 

exterior,  free-stone  was  also  employed  for  the  lower  parts  of  the 
coping.  In  the  interior  the  walls  conbisted,  above  the  Ime  of  the 
revMing  slabs,  which  reached  a  height  of  from  y  to  12  feet, 
of  richly  -  painted  burnt  or  unburnt  bncks,  coated  vith  stucco 
Fig  fij 


Wall  Hosaic  fiom  the  Terrace  Bmns  at  Workha 
tnted  with  vaiious  kinds  of  ornamentation      In  some  instances 
I   entire   walls    are   ctvered   with    painted   stucco,   without  any 
ing  of  slabs. 
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Another  kind  of  mural  casing,  especially  in  exteru^l  wuUs,  was 
eSected  by  driving  cooic^  terra-cotta  atuda  about  3^  iuclies  long 
into  the  sudace  of  the  wall  on  which  couvex  mouldings  Lad  bueii 
formed.  The  pointed  ends  of  these  studs,  which  were  of  various 
oolours,  white,  red,  black,  &c.,  were  imbedded  in  clay  which  had 
been  worked  up  with  chaff,  and  the  broader  bases  of  the  cones  were 
Dtade  to  form  simple  ornamental  patterns  of  alternating  colours  on 
the  exterior,  as  is  shown  in  Fig,  54. 

§  42.  The  excavations  at  Nineveh,  although  of  great  iniportauce 
for  the  att^nment 

of  a   knowledge  of  ^'s-  ^s- 

the  design  of  As- 
syrian buildings  and 
the  condition  of  art, 
have  afforded  no 
definite  information 
regarding  the  archi- 
tectural appearance 
of  their  structures 
as  a  mass.  We  are 
able  to  determine 
anything  definite 
about  one  branch 
<mly,  and  that  is  the 
decorative.  This  we 
are  enabled  to  do 
by  the  many  speci- 
mens which  have 
been  discovered. 
The  most  interest- 
ing point  under 
this  head  is  a  cer- 
tain accordance  with 
the  Grecian  style  of 
decoration,  as  is 
shown  by  Figs.  55 
and  56.     The  latter 
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of  these  represenia  an  ornament  which  occurs  very  freqaently   on 
vessels  and  drapery,  but  which  is  also  used  in  mural  decorations,  and 


Scnlptnred  Griffin  trom  the  Sculptures  in  the  Rnma  of  Kineveh. 
Fig,  53. 


^^^^^i.^ 

^^T^^ 


Gtcimd'plaii  of  the  north-west  Palace  sf  Nimroud. 
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T  Ly  comparing  Figs.  160  and  163,  it  will  be  observed  what  a  marked 
affinity  esists  between  the  Grecian  and  Assyrian  patterns.  Since,  how- 
ever, it  ia  not  the  object  of  this  volume  to  enter  into  any  critical  investi- 
gations, but  only  to  characterise  and  point  out  peculiarities  of  atyle, 
and  only  to  admit  artistic  assertions  when  they  are  definitely  allowed 
and  established,  it  must  be  left  an  open  question  whether  in  these 
productions  of  Assyria  and  West-Asia  generally,  a  germ  is  not 
visible  of  many  forms  which  the  Greeks,  with  their  keen  eye  for  the 
beautiful,  subsequently  borrowed,  and  expanded  in  accordance  with 
their  own  more  advanced  rules  of  art ;  or  whether  on  the  other  hand 
it  is  not  more  probable  that  these  forms  had  their  original  home  in 
Greece,  and  from  thence  made  their  entrance  into  Assyria.  The 
former  of  these  views  is  supported  by  a  comparison  of  Fig.  57  witJi 
a  Grecian  giiffin  (see  Grecian  Architecture,  Fig.  85),  and  by  the 
fact  that  these  forms  were  features  of  Assyrian  buildings  before  the 
Persian  conquest,  i.e.  before  the  sixth  century  B.C. 

Tbe  accompanying  drawings  are  only  intended,  in  the  total  absence 
of  all  authentic  records  of  the  main  architectural  principles,  to  give 
at  least  an  insight  into  the  style  of  ornamentation,  as  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  convey  any  idea  from  the  few  specimens  which  have  as 
yet  been  discovered. 

§  43.  One  peculiarity  ia  visible  in  all  Assyrian  buildings, 
namely,  that  all  the  chambers  are  very  narrow  in  proportion  to  their 
length.  Nothing  definite  is  known  of  the  manner  of  constructing 
the  roof,  and  views  on  this  subject  are  much  at  variance.  It  may, 
however,  be  accepted  as  established  that  the  chambers  were  in 
general  lighted  by  windows,  which  were  inserted  in  the  walls  either 
high  up  or  immediately  under  the  roof,  and  that  only  large  halls 
received  their  light  from  above  through  openings  in  the  roof.  The 
dwelling-houses  which  are  represented  in  tbe  sculptures,  show  at  least 
traces  of  these  windows  let  into  tbe  upper  part  of  the  walls. 

§  44.  Colossal  winged-bulls  or  lions  with  human  heads  form  the 
main  entrance  into  the  halls,  where  battles,  victories,  triumphal 
entries,  hunting  Kcenes,  and  rehgious  ceremonies  and  processions 
were  engraved  on  the  slabs  of  the  casing,  and  painted  in  the  most 
brilliant  colours.  Over  these  sculptures  were  painted  other  royal 
acts  of  the  king  surrounded  by  his  eunuchs  and  warriors,  and  these 
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representations  were  ia  their  turn  surrounded  by  an  ornamental 
border,  in  which  winged-bulb  and  monstrous  beasts,  as  well  a^  the 
sacred  tree,  principally  figured  (Fig.  60). 

Pig.  m. 


At  the  top  ot  the  walls  the  roof  was  piobably  constructed  of 
wooden  beams  dmded  into  coffers  by  wainscoting  which  were 
painted   with  flowere  or  animal''     r  inlail   with   nory       Graceful 


Sculjitiired  OrDaiuGutal  Bonier  from  the  Ruiius  of  SineTelL  . 

borders  and  comer-pieces  surrounded  each  division.  The  brilliancy 
of  the  chambers  was  increased  by  employing  rare  woods  and  coatinga 
of  metals,  especially  gilding. 

All  the  buildings  that  have  hitherto  been  discovered  in  Assyria 
have  precisely  the  same  character,  so  that  in  all  probability   the 
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palaces  aod  temples  were  united  in  one  building :  for  the  deeds  of  the 
king  and  nation  are  therein  associated  with  the  symhols  of  religion 
and  the  statues  of  the  gods.  It  may  be  accepted  as  a  geaeral 
principle  that  it  was  not  the  temple,  or  the  building  destined  fol 
worship,  which  formed  in  Babylonian,  Assyrian,  and  the  Persian 
Architecture  which  is  to  be  described  hereafter,  the  most  important 
and  distinctive  element  of  the  style,  as  it  did  in  the  case  of  other 
cultivated  races ;  but  rather  that  it  was  the  palace  of  their  despots 
which  enjoyed  a  paramount  importance  in  the  minds  of  those  races. 
The  building  destined  for  worship  was  only  to  be  distinguished 
by  a  pyramidal  terrace-like  substructure,  whilst  tlie  structure  of  the 
temple  itself  was  by  no  means  in  accordance  with  the  commanding 
position  which  raised  it  above  the  whole  surrounding  district :  raised 
palaces  were  also  erected  on  terrace-shaped  substructures.  One 
especially  distinctive  mark,  however,  of  temple-terraces  was  this, 
that  they  were  covered  with  glazed  tiles  in  such  a  way  that  each 
platform  had  a  distinct  colour. 

§  45.  No  trace  of  the  column  is  to  be  found  in  Assyrian  ruius 
That  columns  were  not,  however,  unknown  to  the  Assyrians  is  proved 
by  two  which  are  represented  in  the  older  sculptures  of  Hineveh,  as 
suppoiting  a  kind  of  pavilion. 

The  total  absence  of  shafts  and  capitals  in  Assyrian  ruins,  as  well 
aft  the  insigniiicant  breadth  of  the  chambers  in  proportion  to  the  length 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  independent  columns  were  not  used  ai 
main  supports.  On  the  supposition  of  a  wooden  roof  to  the  chambers 
this  might,  it  is  true,  have  been  supported  by  wooden  posts,  but 
Buch  a  presumption  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  otherwise  massive 
character  of  the  structure. 

§  i6.  One  of  the  Babylonian  buildings,  the  Temple  of  Baal  or 
Belus,  which  is  known  in  the  Bible  under  the  name  of  the  Tower  of 
Eabel,  was  a  pyramidal  structure  consisting  of  eight  storeys,  and  was 
600  feet  broad  at  each  side  of  the  base,  and  also  600  feet  high.  In 
the  top  storey  was  a  large  temple.  A  staircase  winding  round  the 
eight  storeys  led  to  the  temple  and  also  to  the  interior  of  the  building. 

The  appearance  of  one  of  these  terraced  pyramidal  structures 
18  shown  by  a  Relief  from  Koyundschick  (Fig.  61),  which  unfortu- 
nately had  not  been  preserved  complete.     It  there  is  rcproscuted  aa 
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Fig.  61. 


rising  on  a  mound-shaped  substructure,  on  which   two   paths   are 
marked  out,  and  in  which  an   entrance-gate  is  introduced,  which 

reminds  one  in  miniature  of  the 
gigantic  Egyptian  temple-gates  or 
pylons.  On  this  substructure 
rests  a  terrace  supported  by 
buttresses,  and  on  that  again  a 
second  with  an  entrance-gate,  and 
then  a  third  with  a  quite  narrow 
entrance,  and  lastly  a  fourtit  ter- 
race, whose  termination  the  de- 
lineation leaves  doubtful. 
§  47.  The  other  monuments,  known  to  us,  date  from  the  later 
time  3  of  the  Chaldeo-Babylonian  kingdom,  the  most  flourishing 
period  of  which  was  during  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  about 
600  B.C.  The  celebrated  hanging  gardens  of  Semiramis  belong  to 
this  epoch.  Probably  these  were  terraces  disposed  in  stages  one 
above  the  other,  so  that  each  formed  a  garden-plateau. 

No  clue  is  left  amidst  the  numerous  masses  of  ruins,  by  which  the 
style  of  these  structures  can  be  determined.  Still,  however,  the  bas- 
reliefs  which  have  been  brought  to  light  present  much  that  is  worthy 
of  note.  Figs.  62,  63,  and  64,  amongst  others,  bring  out  prominently 
the  similarity  of  many  details  with  Grecian  art.     Fig.  62,  represent- 


Terrace-Pyramid. 
Belief  from  Koyundschick. 


Fig.  62. 


Fig.  63. 


Fig.  64. 


Fig.  66. 


(^ 


Fig.  ^^. 
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Pillar  of  a  Table  in  an 
Assyrian  Relief. 


Capitals  and  Base  of  a  Column  in  a 
Bas-relief  from  Eoyundschick. 


Pillar  on  a  Lion's 
back. 
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ing  the  pillar  of  a  table,  beai-s  a  strong  resemblance  to  an  Ionic  capital 
OS  displayed  in  Asia  Minor.  Other  reliefs  portray  small  facades  of 
temples  with  capitnla  like  Figs.  63  and  6i,  and  of  these  Fig.  63  shows 
an  afSnity,  although  it  be  a  remote  one,  with  the  Corinthian  capital, 
A  base  is  shown  in  Fig.  65.  In  the  fragment  of  a  relief  from 
Koyundschick  columns  occur  which  rest  on  a  ouah ion-shaped  base  on  a 
lion'a  back,  just  as  is  the  case  in  the  doorways  of  Gothic  churches 
(Fig.  66). 

It  may  finally  bo  mentioned  as  a  remarkable  peculiarity  that, 
totally  contrary  to  the  usual  belief  that  the  semicircular  arch  was 
applied  by  the  Etruscans  and  subsequently  by  the  Romans,  arches  of 
this  description  have  been  found  represented  in  the  reliefs  of  the 
ruins  of  Nimroud,  and  that  it  thence  also  appears  that  the  pointed 
ai'ch  was  thus  early  employed  both  for  niches  and  doors.  This  may 
be  gathered  not  only  from  reliefs  in  which  such  constructions  occur, 
but  also  from  stUl  existing  arches  of  both  descriptions  applied  to 
gateways  and  vaulted  drains,  which  have  been  discovered,  although 
the  dimensions  of  the  same  are  but  Email.  Although  the  conclusion 
cannot  positively  be  deduced  that  broader  spaces  were  also  vaulted 
over,  still  it  thence  appears  far  from  improbable  that  chambers  may 
have  had  arched  roofs. 


6.   PHtENiaAN  AND   ISRAELITISH  ARCHITECTURE. 

§  48,  Whilst  at  beat  heaps  of  ruina  alone  bear  witness  to  the 
existence  of  Babylonian  buildings,  the  fabrics  of  the  Phceniciana  and 
of  the  Jews  have  disappeared  without  leaving  any  traces.  With  a 
view,  however,  of  rendering  the  present  work  as  complete  as  possible, 
mention  must  be  made  of  those  of  their  considerable  buildings  of 
which  we  possess  a  knowledge;  so  that,  as  far  as  may  be,  a  conception 
may  be  formed  of  the  architecture  of  those  remarkable  nations,  which 
have  exercised  bo  important  an  influence  on  European  civilization. 
Of  the  Phoenicians  we  only  know  in  general  terms  that  their  cities 
were  splendid  and  magnificent,  as  also  were  their  colonies  of  Carthao-e 
and  Qades,  of  which  equally  no  remains  exist ;  and  that  wood  and 
metals,  especially  gold,  were  employed  in  covering  the  internal  walls, 
ftnd  that  brass  was  used  for  columna. 
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§  49.  Something  at  least  of  Ai'chitecture  amongst  the  Jews  may 
oe  gathered  from  the  Old  Testament :  and  it  may  have  had  mucli 
affinity  with  that  of  the  Phoenicians.  As  early,  however,  a.s  the 
Exodus  from  the  land  of  Egypt,  1500  B.C.,  a  peculiar  architectural 
development  may  be  traced,  which  is  exemplified  by  the  description 
of  the  Tabernacle,  which  was  a  movable  temple-stnicture  shaped 
like  a  tent.  Since  the  people  were  continually  wandering  in 
tlie  wilderness,  this  Tabernacle  can  have  had  no  permanently  struc- 
tural character,  but  was  composed  of  wooden  walls  covered 
with  gold  plates.  Hangings  formed  the  roof,  and  divided  oflF  the 
Holy  Place,  and  the  richly  adorned  Ark  of  the  Covenant.  The 
Court  of  the  Tabernacle  was  surrounded  with  hangings  and  brazen 
pillars. 

§  50.  Solomon's  Temple  was  built  at  Jerusalem,  1000  B.C.,  after 
the  pattern  of  the  Tabernacle.  This  temple  was  destroyed  420 
years  later,  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and  subsequently,  on  the  return  from  captivity  under  Cyrus 
and  Darius,  was  rebuilt  by  the  Jews  from  about  536  to  515  B.C.,  in 
probably  the  same  style  as  the  former  temple. 

Herod  the  Great  had  this  temple  pulled  down,  and  in  B.C.  20 
caused  a  new  and  magnificent  temple  to  be  erected,  which,  in  A.D.  73, 
at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  experienced 
the  same  fate  as  the  former  one.  Herod's  building  was,  it  is  true,  in 
accordance  with  the  main  plan  of  the  former  temple,  but  was  exe- 
cuted in  the  then  prevailing  Grecian  style. 

§  51.  Kegarding  Solomon's  Temple  we  know  that  it  was  of  small 
size,  that  the  material  was  a  combination  of  stone  and  wood,  and 
that  the  fabric  rested  on  strong  foundation  walls  of  blocks  of  stone. 
The  building  had  two  outer  courts,  the  exterior  one  for  the  people, 
and  the  interior,  which  lay  somewhat  higher,  for  the  priests.  In  the 
court  were  dwelling-places  for  the  Levites  and  door-keepers.  The 
actual  temple  consisted  of  the  outer  hall,  or  Holy  Place,  and  of  the 
Holy  of  Holies.  On  both  sides  of  the  building,  and  also  at  the  back, 
was  a  side  building,  which  was  a  third  lower  than  the  main  building, 
and  contained  chambers  disposed  in  three  stories  one  over  the  other. 
The  walls  were  of  stone,  but  the  interior  was  entirely  covered  with 
lining  of  cedar-wood.    Beams  of  cedar  formed  the  roof,  and  beams 
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ot  cypress  the  floor  All  this  woodwork  waa  adorned  with  carving 
I  at  the  doors  and  windows  ;  the  devices  represented  palms,  cherubim, 
and  coloquinta,  and  were  overlaid  with  gold.  In  the  Holy  Place 
stood  the  altar  of  burnt  incense,  the  table  for  sbewbread,  and  five 
golden  seven- bran  died  candlesticks.  At  the  upper  part  were  let  in 
lattice-shaped  windows,  which  probably  answered  the  purpose  of 
carrying  off  the  smoke  of  the  incense.  A  wail  of  cedar  and  hangings 
divided  this  place  from  the  Holy  of  Holies,  in  which  stood  the  wooden 
Ark  of  the  Covenant,  overlaid  with  gold  both  inside  and  outside. 
At  the  side  of  it  were  two  immense  cherubim,  carved  from  wild  olive 
wood,  and  also  overlaid  with  gold.  No  reliable  details  can  be  given 
of  the  exterior.  The  actual  temple  probably  rose  higher  than  the 
coui-ts  and  side  buildings.  No  columns  surrounded  the  temple.  At 
the  entrance  of  the  courts,  however,  stood  the  two  celebrated  pillars, 
Jaohin,  i.e.,  firm,  and  Boaz,  strong ;  made  of  cast  brass,  and  which 
'     probably  possessed  a  symbolical  meaning. 

§  52.  Owing  to  the  utter  want  of  all  representations  nothing 
definite  can  he  adduced  regarding  the  stylo  of  this  temple  or  of 
Jewish  architecture  generally.  The  sole  relic  of  the  temple  which 
[  has  endured  till  our  days,  consists  of  part  of  a  foundation  constructed 
of  large  blocks  of  stone  in  the  Roman  fashion,  and  it  may  consequently 
he  attributed  to  the  last  temple,  which  was  executed  in  the  time  of 
the  supremacy  of  Rome,  although,  judging  by  comparison  with  similar 
stone  foundations  in  Assyrian  ruins,  the  date  might  be  set  down  as  a 
much  earlier  one. 

That  no  employment  of  Egyptian  models  occurred,  as  many  have 
believed,  may  be  determined  by  the  heterogeneous  nature  of  the 
materials  employed;  and  indeed  the  whole  design  of  the  temple 
gives  no  evidence  of  any  direct  connection  with  Egyptian  archi- 
tectura 

Egyptian  architecture  baa  essentially  stone  as  its  basis;  and  the 
heavy  beams  of  stone  required  many  supports  of  stone,  i.e.,  columns. 
On  the  other  band,  the  extensive  beams  of  wood  rendered  columns 
unnecessary  amongst  ths  Jews.  Then  again,  the  universal  employ- 
ment of  glittering  metal  and  costly  wood  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
amongst  the  Jews  there  was  no  prevalent  (esthetic  taste  for  noble  forms, 
OB  waa  the  case  amongst  tlie  Egyptians,  but  that  a  luxurious  love  of 
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oateDtatious    display    obtained  amongst  them,  which    was    more    in 
accordance  with  Phceoieian  than  Egyptian  art. 

The  Jewish  tombs,  which  sttll  exist  around  Jerusalem,  are  either 
sepulchres  hewn  in  the  rock  with  a  chamber  in  front,  or  independent 
structures  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  as  has  been  seen  to  have  been 
already  customary  amongst  the  primitive  Indian  nations.  The 
bodies  were  disposed  in  these  sepulchres  in  the  same  way  as  one 
sees  in  the  catacombs  at  Rome,  either  resting  immediately  on  shelves 
of  tile  rock  in  the  surrounding  walls,  or  stowed  away  in  trough-like 
recesses,  or  in  holes  excavated  in  the  depth  of  the  rock  of  the  size  of 
the  human  contour.  The  sepulchres  have  a  kind  of  facade,  or 
merely  a  framework  and  setting  for  the  stone  which  blocked  up  the 
entrance.  Both  in  these  caves  and  in  the  independent  structures 
details  borrowed  from  or  akin  to  Grecian  and  Roman  architecture 
are  perceptible :  for  instance,  Ionic  columns  and  Doric  triglyphs  (see 
Grecian  Architecture,  Figs.  116,  117,  and  US);  it  may  therefore  be 
taken  fox  granted  that  they  belong  to  the  later  period  of  the  Jewish 
kingdom.  The  sarcophagi  also,  which  have  been  discovered  in  the 
sepulchres,  show  a  Roman  or  Grecian  influence,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
estabbshed  Phtenician  style. 

ft — Median  and  Persian  Architecturk 

§  53.  At  the  overthrow  of  the  Babylonian  kingdom,  at  the  end 
of  the  eighth  century  b,c,,  its  culture  and  art  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Medes,  and  from  them  in  turn  to  the  Persians,  when  that 
people  freed  them  from  Median  supremacy  in  the  sixth  century  B.o, : 
it  is  therefore  easily  to  be  accounted  for,  if  considerable  conformity 
exists  between  Persian  and  Babylonian  monuments,  both  as  regards 
terrace-built  structures  and  various  other  details. 

Religion  was  not  favourable  to  constructive  art  amongst  the  Per- 
sians. They  worshipped  Onnuzd  as  god  of  light  and  good,  under 
the  symbol  of  fire,  as  opposed  to  Ahriman,  the  god  of  darkness,  and 
promoter  of  evil.  They  had  consequently  no  images,  and  they  had 
also  no  temples,  because  sacrifices  were  conducted  in  the  open  air : 
the  essential  element  was  therefore  wanting  for  the  rise  and  develoj^ 
ment  of  constructive  ai-t. 
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§  64.  In  later  times,  however,  when  Egypt  and  the  Greek  colo- 
jues  of  Asia  Minor  were  subjected  to  the  Persians,  we  know  that  the 
Persian  kings  employed  Egyptian  and  Grecian  artists  in  building 
iheir  palaces.  The  monuments  which  have  been  preserved  to  us 
show,  however,  a  peculiar  character  in  spite  of  every  imitation  of 
foreign  architecture.  Many  of  these  structures  belong,  it  is  true,  to 
the  fourth  century,  the  period  of  the  Sassanides,*  but  considerable 
remains  have  been  discovered  dating  from  the  times  of  the  successors 
of  Cyrus. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Murghab  are  those  of  Pasargadae,  a 
town  founded  by  Cyrus,  where  was  the  burying-place  of  the  Persian 
kings.  At  this  place  is  the  tomb  of  Cyrus.  Seven  stages  form  a 
pyramidal  building  40  feet  high,  44  feet  long,  and  40  feet  broad  at 
the  base,  and  constructed  of  enormous  blocks  of  white  marble.  On 
the  topmost  surface  is  a  little  house  with  a  gable-shaped  roof  of 
marble,  in  which  formerly  stood  the  golden  coffin,  surrounded  by  all 
kinds  of  costly  vessels. 

§  65.  The  most  important  monuments  of  Persian  art,  besides  the 
tombs  of  the  later  Persian  kings,  are  the  magnificent  ruins  of  Chehil 
Minar  (the  forty  pillars).  They  are  remains  of  the  great  palaces  of 
Persepolis,  which  were  overthrown  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
rise  in  terraces  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Rachmed  ;  they  are  con- 
structed of  the  blackish -grey  marble  of  the  mountain  itself,  and 
are  1400  feet  long  by  900  feet  broad.  According  to  the  modern 
deciphering  of  the  inscriptions,  these  palaces  were  built  partly  by 
Xerxes,  and  partly  by  Darius.  A  magnificent  double  staircase  runs 
along  the  walls  of  the  terrace  (Fig.  67),  and  leads  to  a  portal,  on 
the  entrance  piers  of  which  are  hewn  gigantic,  fanciful  animal 
forms,  resembling    the    Assyrian ;  beyond   which,   colonnades   and 

•  Thia  was  a  dynasty  founded  byArtaxerxes  in  the  third  century  B.C.,  whose  pow?r 
reached  its  highest  point  under  ChobiOoS,  surnamed  Mischirvan— i.e.,  The  Just — a 
contemporary  of  Justinian,  and  was  only  overthrown  by  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs. 
This  Persian  Architecture  under  the  Sassanides  appears  to  have  been  a  mixture  of 
the  old  Persian  elements  with  Grecian.  The  semicircular  arch  over  doors  and  windows 
■8  well  as  niches  occurs,  however,  not  unfrequently  in  buildings  which  probably 
belong  to  the  later  period  of  the  Sassanides.  An  elliptic  form  of  arch  is,  moreover, 
peculiar  to  buildings  of  the  Sassanides  period,  the  cross  section  of  which  ttssembles 
ui  egg  placed  on  end. 

B 
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another     i    lai  Ma  rcat,  i  ict  to   tl  e  ;,  cond  terrace    ou    vhich 

aie   found   th     r  ma  m     f  lai^e  polystjl     Ulls       Ru  na  of   other 

Kg  (,7 


of  the  Enias  of  PeiEepoltB. 


considerable  buildings  are  to   Ije  seen  close  by,  but   lying   rather 
higher;  these   were  riuhly  adorned  with  bas-reliefs.     On  the  thiid 
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J  are  eituated  other  buildings  of  various  description  a,  as  also 
colonnades,  the  walls  of  which  are  adorned  with  sculpture,  and 
contain  smaller  chambers,  which  possibly  constituted  the  habitable 
rooms  of  the  palace.  The  original  intention  of  other  large  ruins  close 
at  hand  cannot  be  conjectured.  The  whole  is  surrounded  by  a  wall 
which  abuts  on  the  rocks  which  lie  behind. 

§  56.  The  workmanship  of  the  white  marble  columns,  and  of 
the  large  squared  stones  which  are  joined  without  cement,  shows  a 
cultivated  skill  (Fig.  68).  The  walls  are  covered  with  sculptures 
and  inscriptions  in  the  Persian  cuneiform  character ;  those  which 
have  already  been  deciphered  betoken  the  forms  of  consecration  and 
titles  of  Darius  and  Xerxes.  The  columns  in  the  ruins  of  Persepolia 
are  circular  and  slender,  and  have  capitals  and  bases.  The  capital 
generally  consists  of  two  half-horses  or  bulls,  whose  fore  feet  overlap 
the  border  of  the  abaft,  and  which  are  placed  back  to  back  (Fig. 
69).  Probably  a  beam  was  inserted  between  their  necks,  which 
served  a^  a  support  for  the  real  transverse  roof-beams  laid  upon  it. 
Other  capitals  are  more  compact  (Figs.  70  and  71),  where  from  the 
lower  part,  which  is  in  the  shape  of  a  globular  vessel,  rises  a  slender 
cup,  supporting  a  lofty  member  with  double  volutes  or  scrolls  on  the 
foui"  aides,  which  correspond  with  those  of  the  Grecian  Ionic  capitals 
(Fig.  72),  but  which  are  introduced  not  horizontally  but  perpen- 
dicularly. The  base  consists  of  iillets  and  a  leaf-covered  torus  resting 
on  a  circular  plinth. 

The  columns  have  fine  flutings  and  stand  tolerably  far  apart  from 
each  other,  from  six  to  seven  times  the  diameter,  and  consequently 
have  a  very  light  appearance.  The  entablature,  of  which  nothing  has 
been  preserved,  was  probably  of  wood.  To  judge  by  the  existing  en- 
tablature in  the  tombs,  a  certain  resemblance  must  have  existed  in 
this  feature  to  the  Grecian  Ionic  style.  On  an  architrave  consisting 
of  three  projecting  stages,  an  upper  beam  rested  on  small  blocks 
similar  to  the  Ionic  dentils,  on  which  was  a  broad  frieze  with 
sculpture,  such  as  a  row  of  bulls  or  dogs.  But  in  the  more  ornate 
and  slender  structure  of  the  palaces  at  PersepoUs,  the  entablatures 
were  doubtless  more  elegant  than  those  which  were  construtted  for 
the  tombs. 

The  doors  have  a  squaie  bolder  and  a  cornice  similar  to  the 
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Egyptian  entablature,   consisting  of  a  cvina   with  a  facia   over   an 
ragal.     With  this  exception,  notbiny  at  all  is  found  tliat  refers  to 


^  Volute  of  t'jc  VN-ima  Column. 

or  coincides  witti  Egyptian  taste,  although  we  know  that  after  the  J 
subjugation  of  E^ypt  Cambyses  caused  aa-cliitects  to  be  summoned  to  1 
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erect  the  royal  palaces.  It  must,  however,  he  understood  that  hy  this 
term  only  artisans  are  meant,  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  task  of 
carrying  out  the  works  in  the  usual  native  style. 

The  development  of  a  peculiar  architectural  style  amongst  the 
Persians  is  to  be  accepted  as  probable,  but  a  style  based  upon 
foreign  models  introduced  by  them.  Remains  of  other  Persian 
monuments  present  traces  of  terrace-like  designs  with  immense 
flights  of  steps,  which  ai-e  also,  as  we  have  seen,  characteristic 
of  Babylonian  architecture.  Though  the  Persians  had  adopted, 
beside  these  terraces,  many  other  characteristics  of  Assyrian  archi- 
tecture, still  the  Persian  style  is  essentially  to  be  distinguished  by  its 
light  porticos  instead  of  the  heavy  massive  walls,  and  by  the  simpler 
and  more  regular  ground-plan  of  its  buildings ;  but,  above  all,  by 
the  peculiar  formation  of  its  columns. 
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Fig.  73. 


§  57.  At  the  conclusion  of  that  portion  of  this  work  which  treats 
of  the  architectural  styles  of  the  ancient  races  of  Asia,  a  short  reference 
must  be  made  to  Chinese  architecture, 

Indian  art  made  its  entraoce  into 
China  with  the  worship  of  Buddha.  But 
still  diversities,  corresponding  to  the 
different  nationalities,  were  gradually  in- 
troduced. Instead  of  the  Indian  di^oba 
there  appears  a  tower-like  construction 
of  many  storeys,  growing  smaller  towards 
the  top  and  with  the  stages  distinctly 
marked,  and  covered  with  gay-coloured 
curved  roofs  to  which  bells  were  attached 
(Fig.  73). 

These  tower-Uke  edifices,  which  were, 
for  the  most  part,  octagonal,  were  con- 
structed, like  the  temples,  for  the  purpose 
of  religious  worship. 

The  details  of  Chinese  architecture 
show  much  affinity  with  late  Indian. 
For  example,  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
column,  curved  brackets  were  employed 
instead  of  a  capital  for  the  support  ot 
the  architrave. 

Chinese  structures  have  nothing  dur- 
able about  them,  for  perishable  wood 
forms  an  essential  element  in  their  con- 
atruction,  and  they  were  moreiemarkable 
for  their  elegance  and  slender  proportions 
roTceUin  Torer  at  Nankin. 
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[^^Dan  for  their  v.iat  dimeuKions.    The  roofs  are  especially  character  is  tie, 
•     the  most  striking  peculiarity  being  that  they  are  always  curveJ,  aaO 

I  figures  on  them  in  high  relief,  as  well  as  at  the  corners,  from 
Pig.  74.  Fig.  75. 

which  hang  bells,  and  that  they  are  decorated  with  all  kinds  of 
erabelUshments,  such  as  gilt  dragons,  and  other  fantastic  carvings 
(Figs.   74,  75,  and  76). 


Cliineee  Puvilion. 


Part  of  a.  Cliiaese  Puvilion 


Entrance -gate  to  tlie  Temtile  "f  Confucius  at  SfaanghaL 
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The  introduction  of  bright  colours  and  of  glittering  porcelain 
and  glazed  tiles,  forms  a  peculiar  feature  in  Chinese  architecture. 

The  architecture  of  the  Chinese  temples  does  not  differ  from  that 
of  the  other  buildings.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  Binall,  and 
consist  of  one  chamber  surrounded  by  porticos  (Fig.  77).  The 
palaces  are  constructed  in  the  same  way  as  the  temples,  and  are 
more  remarkable  for  their  size  than  their  beauty. 


I  Chine 

I  Celestial 

^^^^  many  Lui 


The  Chinese  do  not   possess  the  art   of  arching  large   spaces, 
consequeDtly  numerous  cohiraos  are  introduced  for  the  support  of  the 
ceilings  and  roofs;  these  are  of  wood,  and  sometimes  carved  and    , 
sometimes  plain,  but  invaiiably  painted. 

It  is  essential  to  the  complete  character  of  a  Chinese  viila  that  , 
its  neighbourhood  be  adorned  with  a  supplement  of  artificial  rocka   j 
and  woodland  scenery,  with  water-courses  with  bridges,  and  with 
fountains,  grottos,  and  fantastic  i-ocfeeries.  ] 

Chinese  architecture  is  as  invariable  as  everything  else  in  the  ' 
Celestial  Empire,  and  Chinese  art,  generally,  is  the  same  as  it  was  I 
many  hundreds  of  years  ago. 
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V. 

GRECIAN    ARCHITECTURE. 

§  58.  We  are  now  entering  on  territory  which  lies  nearer  home, 
on  the  consideration  of  an  architectural  style  which  has  spread  itself 
not  only  over  Greece,  but  over  Asia  and  Africa  and  wherever  Grecian 
civilization  made  its  way. 

The  priests,  among  the  Greeks,  formed  no  exclusive  class.  Their 
mythological  traditions  were  no  priests'  myths,  but  popular  saga. 
Their  poets  had  a  great  influence  in  the  formation  of  their  religious 
economy,  which,  though  based  on  tradition,  was  susceptible  of  many 
deviations.  It  adapted  and  gave  a  free  poetic  meaning  to  the  saga 
of  other  nations,  which  contained  natural  perceptions  veiled  in  a 
mythic  guise. 

§  59.  A  main  element  of  Grecian  character  was  moderation, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  bold  love  of  freedom,  in  conjunction  with  an 
instinctive  dread  of  everything  impure  and  unholy,  and  a  childlike 
reverence  for  the  godlike,  the  holy,  and  the  lawful.  This  love  of 
proportion  and  beauty,  together  with  a  practical  energetic  feeling, 
forms  one  peculiar  superiority  of  the  Greeks.  FeeUng  instinctively 
how  far  they  ought  to  go,  they  did  not  need  the  restraints  of  priestly 
dogma.  Whilst,  therefore,  the  nations  amongst  whom  religion  was 
in  eveiy  respect  the  immediate  teacher,  retained  a  trace  of  the 
incubus  in  all  their  intellectual  transactions,  the  Grecian  race  moved 
onwards  in  natural  easy  grace. 

First  Period. — ^Till  the  Time  of  Solon. 
§  60.    The  designation  '^ Classical  Art''  is  applied  to  Grecian 
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art,  and  includea  Roman  art,  which  was  akin  to  and  borrowed  from 
it.  Several  stages  have  to  be  noticed  iu  the  development  of  Grecian 
art,  the  first  of  which  coincides  with  the  Trojan  war.  The  taking 
of  Troy  is  assigned  to  the  year  1184  B.a  The  tribe  of  the  Pelasgi 
was  at  that  time  spread  over  Greece,  who  probably  received  their 
earliest  civilization  from  immigrant  foreigners,  namely,  fi'om  Danaus 
and  Cecrops  the  Egyptians,  and  from  Cadmus  the  Phcenician, 

Even  in  those  early  times  numerous  colonies  spread  themselves 
from  Greece  over  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  and  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Italy,  and  ruins  of  buildings  by  these  colonists  in  those 
countries  still  give  evidence  of  their  Pelasgic  origin. 

§  61.  Our  earliest  information  regarding  Grecian  civilization 
and  art  is  gained  from  the  Homeric  poems.  We  there  see  that  the 
influence  of  the  Egyptian  colonists  must  either  have  been  very  insig- 
,  nificant  or  soon  been  merged  in  the  Greek  spirit,  especially  as 
regards  ethics,  form  of  government,  and  religious  teaching  and  wor- 
ship; whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Greek  character  had  not  as  yet 
pervaded  architecture. 

§  62.  Of  the  buildings  of  this  period  we  know  but  little,  and 
only  remains  of  the  circular  walls  round  towns  and  palaces,  which  are 
known  under  the  name  Cyclopean,  exist  at  the  present  day.  These 
are  found  both  in  Greece  itself  and  in  many  of  the  Greek  colonies. 

Pig.  70 


^e  Lion  %  Q&te  at  HjceoEe 


as  in  Italy  and  Sardinia.     Such  walls  consist  of  gigantic  polygonal 
blocks  of  stone,  the  comers  of  which  fit  accurately  into  one  another 
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(Fig.  78).     Other  Bti-uctures  of  this  kind  consist  of  regular  blocks  of 

equal  height  (Fig.  79).     Both  kinds  are  constructed  entirely  without 

mortar.     The  oldest    of 

theae     monuments     are 

formed  of  enormous  im- 

hewn   boulders   in  their 

natural  shape  laid  one  on 

another,   and  the   intcr- 

Bticea     filled      up     with 

smaller  stones. 

§  63.  Regarding  the 
palaces,  we  gather  from 
the  Homeric  description 
that  they  weresurrounded 
by  one  of  the  walls  men- 
tioned above,  and  had  an 
otiter  and  an  inner  court, 
the  latter  of  which  was 
surrounded  by  porticos 
and  chambers.  This  led 
to  a  large  columnar  hall 
for  festive  assemblies. 
The  chambers  for  the 
family  and  women  were 
behind.  Costly  stuffs 
lined  the  walls  and  served 
to  enhance  the  splendour 
of  these  palaces. 

tj  64.  Pecidiar  vault- 
ed buildings  often  ex- 
isted in  connection  with 
the  palaces  for  the  pie- 
eervation  of  valuables ; 
the  base  of  these  trea- 
sure-houses is  circular, 
and  their  covering  of  a  dome  shape  ;  it  does  not,  however,  form 
an  arch,  but  coursea  of  stones  are  laid  horizontally  over  one  another 


FragmeDt  of  Pillar  In 
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in  such  a  way  that  each  course  projects  beyond  the  one  below 
it,  till  the  space  at  the  highest  course  becomes  so  narrow  that  a  single 
stone  covers  it.  Of  all  those  that  have  been  preserved  till  the 
present  day,  the  treasure-house  of  Atreus  at  Mycenae  is  the  most 
remarkable  (Fig.  80).  Ornamental  fragments,  which  belonged  to 
these  buildings,  lead  to  the  conjecture  that  Mesopotamian  art  had 
some  influence  on  the  earliest  Grecian  buildings,  as  may  be  seen  by 
a  comparison  of  Fig.  81  with  Fig.  54. 

§  65.  In  the  further  gradual  development  of  Grecian  culture, 
the  severe  Doric  style  which  the  Dorian  race  brought  with  them  at 
their  immigration,  began  to  exercise  a  perceptible  influence  on  archi- 
tecture also.  In  consequence  of  this  change,  the  old  Asiatic  gor- 
geousness  was  felt  to  be  out  of  place,  and  was  consequently  aban- 
doned. Although  opinions  may  never  coincide  as  to  the  prototype 
and  origin  of  the  Doric  style,  it  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  at  its 
first  appearance  it  gained  consideration  and  acceptation  by  its  noble 
simpUcity  and  its  powerful  and  regular  outlines. 

§  66.  Of  the  monuments  of  this  period  only  the  ruins  of  a 
temple  at  Corinth  are  remaining ;  these  agree  in  all  essentials  with 
the  later  development  of  the  Doric  style,  and  only  differ  in  the  pro- 
portions. The  columns,  for  instance,  are  only  four  times  their  diameter 
in  height.  Other  buildings,  of  which  writers  inform  us,  were  the 
temples  of  Here  and  Olympia  at  Samos. 

§  67.  The  Ionic  style  was  also  probably  first  introduced  during 
this  period,  inasmuch  as  it  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
period  in  buildings  of  importance.  We  may  assume  that  at  first, 
following  the  popular  character  and  taste,  the  Dorians  built  only  in 
the  Doric,  and  the  lonians  only  in  the  Ionic  style,  but  that  subse- 
quently both  styles  were  not  confined  to  the  races  to  which  they 
belonged,  but  that  a  free  choice  was  left  open  to  each. 

Second  Period. — To  the  Time  of  Pericles. 

§  68.  The  establishment  and  development  of  the  Doric  and 
Ionic  orders,  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,. 
forms  a  second  period  of  Grecian  architecture,  and  was  signalized  by 
numerous  buildings. 
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The  most  important  were  the  temples  of  Olympic  Zeus  at  Athens, 
and  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  both  in  the  Doric  style,  and  that  of  Diana 
at  Ephesus,  in  the  Ionic. 

§  69.  This  lively  taste  for  -worts  of  art  was  fostered  by  the 
jealous  rivalry  of  the  republican  communities  in  the  erection  of  mag- 
nificent buildings,  to  procure  means  for  raising  which  no  effort  was 
spared  in  the  way  of  public  and  private  contributions.  The  very 
artists  contributed  their  share  through  their  enthusiasm  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  love  of  the  beautiful  amongst  the  people.  The 
islands  also,  and  the  Ionian  towns  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  took 
part  in  similar  efforts,  as  did  also  the  Greek  colonies  in  Lower  Italy 
and  Sicily,  which  were  for  the  most  part  Dorian. 

§  70.  It  is  in  these  countries  that  the  earliest  and  most  remark- 
able of  the  monuments  of  this  period  still  exist  At  PEestum,  which 
was  founded  500  B.C.,  are  to  be  found  well-preserved  remains  of 
buildings  which  were  erected  soon  after  the  foundation  of  the  city. 
Sicily  contains  similar  remains  of  Dorian  temples ;  such  are  the  temples 
at  Syracuse,  Seliuus,  Agrigentum  and  Egesta,  all  built  in  the  same 
heavy,  stunted  style :  their  columns  are  not  much  slenderer  than 
those  at  Pjestura  (4 J  diameters  high).  In  Greece  itself,  the 
temple  of  Minerva  at  jEgina  may  be  mentioned  as  fairly  preserved  : 
this  was  constructed  directly  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Persians, 
479  B.O. 

No  building  of  this  period  in  the  Ionic  style  has  lasted  till  the 
present  day. 

Third  Period. — Fbom  Pericles  to  Alexander  the  Great. 

§  71.  Grecian  art  attained  its  highest  perfection  after  the 
Persian  wars,  a  result  which  was  in  part  brought  about  by  the 
necessity  of  rebuilding  the  demolished  city  of  Athens.  Considerable 
buildings  were  undertaken  as  early  as  the  times  of  Themistocles  and 
CimoQ ;  but  the  greatest  architectural  activity  was  developed  under 
Pericles,  who  built  the  temple  of  Pallas  on  the  Acropolis,  and  a  gate, 
ealled  the  Propylcea,  which  led  to  the  citadel 

Other  places,  too,  as  Eleusis,  Rhamnos,  Senion,  and  Thorikoa, 
contained  magnificent  temples.  But  not  temples  alone,  buildings 
foi   other   public    purposes,   such    as    theatres,   &&,    were   erected 


^^ 
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These  boildiogs  of  the  time  of  Pericles  were  still  for  the  most  part 
bailt  in  the  Doric  style,  which  had,  however,  assumed  lighter  and 
mofre  graceful  proportions,  without  at  the  same  time  losing  its  dis- 
tinctiye  character  of  majesty. 

The  purest  and  noblest  of  these  buildings  was  the  Parthenon, 
which  remains  a  model  of  this  style  for  all  ages,  and  its  architects 
were  Ictinus  and  Callicrates. 

§  72.  Except  in  a  temple  on  the  Ilissus  and  in  the  interior  of 
the  Parthenon,  the  Ionic  style  is  found  in  only  one  important 
building  of  this  period,  namely,  the  Erechtheium,  which  is  a  union 
of  three  temples,  of  which  one  was  dedicated  to  the  hero  Erectheus, 
the  second  to  Minerva  Polias,  as  protectress  of  the  city,  whilst  the 
third  was  sacred  to  the  Nymph  Pandrosus,  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Cecrops.  In  the  last-mentioned,  caryatide  figures  were  introduced 
instead  of  columns. 

§  73.  Of  other  temples  which  were  built  after  the  time  of 
Pericles,  the  following  are  especially  noteworthy:  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Bassa),  in  Arcadia,  similar  to  the  Parthenon,  and  in  which 
the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  styles  were  alike  introduced,  and  the 
temple  of  Minerva  Alea  at  Tagea,  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  of 
the  temples  of  the  Peloponnese,  which  was  the  work  of  Scopas  the 
Athenian,  and  in  which  all  the  three  orders  likewise  occur. 

The  Ionic  style  was  retained  in  Asia  Minor,  but  it  became  less 
stunted  and  richer ;  whilst  in  Sicily  the  heavy  Doric  style  continued 
to  be  preferred. 

A  freer  treatment  than  was  admissible  in  the  case  of  temples  was 
employed  in  smaller  buildings  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  Choragic  monu- 
ment of  Lysicrates  at  Athens. 

§  74.  The  general  characteristic  of  the  architecture  of  this  period 
was  mature  developement.  The  Doric  style,  freed  from  its  former 
heaviness,  developed  a  splendid  grace.  The  Ionic  style  was  no 
longer  confined  to  the  race  of  the  Hellenes  and  to  Asia  Minor,  and 
displayed  a  richer  and  brighter  phase,  joined  with  the  severity  of  the 
Doria  Lastly,  the  Corinthian  order  was  occasionally  u^ed,  especially 
for  smaller  monumenta 
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Fourth  Period.  —  Fhom  Axexandbb  thk  Gkeat  till  the 
Subjugation  of  Greece  in  the  Middle  of  the  Second 
Cextuet  afteb  Christ. 

§  75.  Alexander,  the  founder  of  a  mighty  empire,  was  especially 
fiolicitoua  for  the  furtberaace  of  Grecian  ait.  Although  after  hia 
death  his  empire  was  split  up  into  many  individual  states,  yet  they 
were  ruled  by  Greek  princes.  Grecian  culture,  in  consequence,  waa 
widely  spread,  as  these  princes  were  naturally  desirous  to  promote  its 
interests  in  their  capitals.  New  cities  were  founded,  such  as  Alex- 
andria and  Antioch,  as  also  Troas,  Nicomedia,  Prusia,  and  Seleucia, 
and  consequently  new  fields  of  labour  were  opened  for  architects,  who 
canded  out  their  designs  with  a  splendour  and  luxury  which  was  but 
little  in  accordance  with  the  previous  rate  of  expenditure.  In  Greece, 
on  the  other  band,  no  such  amount  of  building  was  going  on,  as  her 
wants  had  been  supplied  in  this  respect  by  bygone  generations.  The 
Corinthiau  style  was  almost  exclusively  employed  in  the  few  build- 
mgs  which  were  erected,  while  the  Doric  fell  nearly  into  disuse,  and 
generally  speaking  a  taste  for  the  colossal  prevailed.  From  hence- 
forward the  true  Grecian  spirit  and  conception  of  form  disappeared 
from  architecture.  It  became  susceptible  to  foreign  elements,  or, 
properly  speaking,  dwindled  down  into  them. 

§  76,  After  this  short  historical  summary  an  attempt  must  now 
be  made  to  chai^acterize  the  individual  component  parts  which  con- 
stitute the  sum  total  of  Grecian  architecture. 

And  first  of  all  the  nature  of  the  temples  must  be  investigated 
and  made  clear — those  buildings  by  which  the  development  of  Grecian 
architecture  becomes  especially  evident  to  us,  and  which  formed  its 
principal  aim  and  object,  and  which  served  aa  a  type  for  buildings  of 
another  character. 

§  77.  The  typical  form  of  temple  did  not  alter,  but  variations 
in  individual  architectural  details  gave  expression  to  characteristic 
differences  of  style.  These  differences  form  certain  orders  or  styles, 
the  peculiarities  of  which  are  easily  recognized,  and  are  permanently 
accepted  ae  generic.  StiU,  however,  in  different  buildings  slight 
modifications  and  alterationa  in  proportion  and  ornamentation  are 
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found,  and  a  treatment  of  details  that  was  sometimes  vigorous,  soine- 
times  delieiite,  Such  modification  a,  however,  are  always  so  introduced 
as  to  harmonize  with  the  existing  style, 

§  78.  These  orders  or  styles  are  usually  caUed  the  column- 
orders,  because  it  is  in  the  column  that  the  difference  of  style  is 
most  clearly  perceptible.  Of  these  orders  there  were  in  Greece,  until 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  three — viz.,  the  Doric,  the  Ionic,  and  the 
Corinthian,  which  were  developed  and  adopted  in  the  foregoing 
historical  succession.  The  Doric  style  is  characterized  by  simplicity 
and  strength,  the  Ionic  by  gi'ace  and  delicacy,  the  Corinthian  by 
more  lightness  and  richness  of  decoration.  Of  these  orders  the  Doric 
and  the  Ionic  were  those  which  were  the  earliest  and  oftenest  employed 
in  Greece,  the  former  of  the  two  being  prefen-ed  for  large  temples. 
Later  the  Corinthian  order  supervened,  and  was  principally  used 
for  buildings  of  small  dimensions.  It  was  the  Romans  who  first 
employed  this  order  in  preference  in  the  porticos  of  their  temples 
of  large  dimensions,  because  it  was  intrinsically  adapted  to  meet 
their  taste  for  splendour  and  effect.  The  two  first-named  ordei-s 
were  so  designated  from  the  names  of  the  races  by  which  they  wero 
employed  and  developed. 

In  spite  of  all  difference  of  the  form  and  character  of  the  details, 
the  entire  structure  in  both  oi-ders  rests  on  the  same  principles. 
The  severity  and  simplicity  of  the  Doric  order  is  expressed  not  only 
by  the  impression  of  the  whole  building,  but  also  very  clearly  by  the 
profile  of  the  smallest  moulding  of  the  same  ;  that  is,  by  the  shape 
of  its  outline,  or  what  might  be  termed  the  profile  of  its  intersection 
by  a  plane.  The  greater  elegance  of  the  Ionic  order  is  expressed 
on  the  other  hand  both  in  its  ensemble  and  its  details,  by  finer  and 
more  numerous  mouldings  and  by  richer  and  more  graceful  orna- 
mentation. Whilst  the  foi-mer  order  sheds  its  solemn  and  sublime 
infiuence  at  a  distance,  the  latter  appears  to  be  suitable  for  those 
buildings  which  have  to  be  viewed  more  closely. 

§  79,  The  principal  parts  which  constitute  a  column-order  ai'e  as 
follows : — 

The  column,  which  is  always  circular,  and  becomes  smaller  to- 
wards the  top  ;  this  is  called  diminution.  This  tapering  does  not, 
however,  assume  the  form  of  a  straight  line,  but  of  an  hyperbolic 
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curve,  which  is  called  the  entasis,  for  the  column  swells  in  a  gentle 
curve  towards  the  middle,  and  the  straight  line  is  resumed  as  :t. 
approaches  the  top.     Whilst  the  diminution  answers  the  purpose  of 


Temple  of  Theaiiis 

supporting  the  weight,  the  curve  gives  an  elastic  and  lifelike 
appearance  to  the  support.  Whilst  the  convex  line  prevents  the 
column  from  looking  concave,  the  curve  is  in  reality  so  slight  that  it 
is  hardly  perceptible,  being  in  the  Parthenon,  for  instance,  only  t4-b-  "f 
the  height  of  the  column. 

The  shaft  is  ornamented  with  flutings,  which  surround  it  These 
are  perpendicular  channellings  which  give  the  column  a  varied  and 
animated  appearance  by  tlie  alternation  of  light  and  shade,  and 
pleasinglyeniphasize  itscircularform.  (See  Figs.  Ill  and  IHforthe 
Doric,  and  Figs.  118  and  119  for  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders.) 

§  80.  Belonging  to  tlie  shaft,  with  the  exception  of  the  Boric, 
is  the  base  or  foot,  which  ia  requisite  on  Ecsthetic  grounds.  It 
always  consists  of  horizontal  members,  of  which  the  lower  is  a  quad- 
rangular slab,  colled  the  plinth,  and  the  upper  assume  either  a 
convex  or  a  hollow  profile.     As  a  transition  to  the  horizontal  enta- 
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blature  the  column  has  besides  a  capital,  which,  in  its  organic  formaf 
tion,  is  to  be  regarded  as  tlie  liead  of  the  column,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  the  most  cliaracteristic  part  of  the  column-order. 

§  81.  .  On  the  capital  rests  the  entablature  (aee  Fig.  82),  con- 
sisting of  three  prindpal  parts :  the  architrave,  the  frieze,  and  the 
cornice ;  over  which  rises  on  tke  front  and  back  sides  the  pediment 
or  gable,  composed  of  tiles  or  slabs  of  marble,  forming  a  slanting 
roof  of  more  or  less  acute  inclination  :  on  the  front  side  are  placed 
antc-finiB,  which  are  generally  ornamented  with  a  palm-leaf. 

On  the  apex  and  two  lower  angles  of  the  pediment  were  intro-    \ 
duced  acroteria,  sometimes  ornaments  of  flowers  and  tendiik  (Fi^ 
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83  and  84),  and  sometimes  statues  of  gods  or  animals  (Fig.  85). 
These  were  placed  on  small  pedestals,  and  offered  an  cesthetic  con- 
trast to  the  sliding  effect  which  would  otherwise  have  been  pro- 
duced by  ihe  oblique  lines  of  tbe  pediment. 

The  tympanum,  which  was  somewhat  recessed,  contained  groups 
of  statues  in  high  relief,  which  represented  some  mythological  event. 

§  82.'  In  conjunction  with  the  column  mention  must  here  be 
miute   of   the   ant^,   which   were    originally   the   projectimr  fronts '| 


be  j 
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of  the  side  walls  in  temples  in  antis  (see  Section  84),  these  were 
also  slightly  projected  sidewards.  In  Grecian  buildings  these 
antsB  are  never  crowned  with   a   capital,   as  these  were  only  cal- 


-^ 


culated  for  a  round  shaft.     They  have,  howevei 
their   peculiar   base    and  capping,   which  are 
___  quite   different    from    those    of    the    columa, 

of  Ante.  and  are  generally  continued  along  .the  inter- 

vening walls,  a.nd  answer  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting the  architraves  or  cross  beams  which  lie  between  the 
columns  and  the  wall.  On  these  cross  beams  are  slabs  for  the 
ceiling  of  the  portico,  In  which  caissons,  i.e.,  square  panels,  are 
hollowed.     (Fig-  87.) 

§  83.  When  all  these  architectural  details  are  united  in  one 
harmonious  whole,  this  ensemble  has  an  incomporahly  imposing 
effect  from  the  natural  simplicity  and  clearness  of  its  arrangement ; 
and  especially  the  manner  in  which  the  sculptural  embellishment  is 
introduced,  so  as  never  to  come  into  collision  with  the  architectural 
organism,  but  rather  to  accommodate  itself  to  it.  In  no  Grecian 
monument  is  a  sense  of  excess  produced  by  superabundance  of  orna- 
mentation or  sculpture  on  individual  pa.'Ls  of  the  structure,  such  aa 
pediment  or  frieze.  This  separation  of  tho  plastic  from  the  archi- 
tectural element,  together  with  its  subordination  to  the  dominant 
motive,  is  especially  worthy  of  imitation  for  all  time.  Caryatides 
(Fig.  88)  are  a  blending  of  architecture  and  sculpture,  hut  they  are 
not  of  frequent  occurrence.      These  Caryatides  are  human   figures. 
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wliich  ser\'e  as  supports  instead  of  a  column  (Fig.  89),  and  a  similar 
purpose  is  answered  by  male  fignres,  which  are  technically  called 
Atl  antes. 

§  84.  Forms  of  temples.  The  different  forms  of  temples  are 
constituted  by  the  application  of  the  above-mentioned  architectonical 
peculiarities  in  a  less  or  greater  degree. 

1.  The  temple  in  antis  (Fig.  90),  in  which  the  pteromata,  or  ends 


[3 

mple  in  antis  of  Diaii 
Propjlen  at  Eiihesus. 

Fig,  &], 
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of  the  side  walls,  project  so  as  to  form  pilaster-like  piers  called  anta;, 
between  which  are  columns,  gonexally  two  in  number. 

2,  The  prostyle  (Fig.  91),  in  which  thepronaos,  or  porch,  is  fonned 
in  its  entire  breadth  by  a  dispo.sition  of  columns,  generally  four  in 
number,  so  that  the  corner  columns  stand  in  front  of  the  autre,  with 
an  intervening  space. 

3,  The  am  phi  prostyle,  in  which  both  the  front  and  hack  of  the 
temple  have  the  prostyle  arrangement. 

4,  The  peristyle  or  peripteral  (Fig.  92),  snvrounded  by  columns  on 
all  sides,  in  which  the  front  and  back  frequently  have  double 
columnSj  and  are  both  hexastyle. 
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5.  The  pseud operipteral,  occurring  extremely  rarely  in  Grecian 
architecture,  in  which  the  peripteral  is  imitated  by  columns  altachei? 
to  ihe  walls. 

G.  The  dipteral,  surrounded  hy  a  double  colonnade,  with  porticos 
of  from  eight  to  ten  columns  in  front  (Fig,  93). 


7-  The  psendodipteral,  which  rarely  occurs,  is  a  dipteral  with  the 
inner  range  of  columns  omiLted  throughout  (Fig.  flij. 
8.  The  circular  temples  were  of  two  kinds : — 
a.  The  most  usual  was  the  peripteral,  which  had  a  circular  cclla, 

or  cell,  surrounded  by  a  colonnade  (Fig.  95). 
6.  The  monopteral,  which  was  an  open  circle  of  columns  support- 
ing a  roof  or  entablature,  and  consequently  without  a  cella. 
.  The  pseud  operipteral,  in  which,    as   in    the   oblong   pseudo- 


peripteral,  the  columns  were  attached  to  the 
walls  of  the  cella. 

These  circular  temples,  which  are  far  from 
common,  and  in  which  Corinthian  columns  are 
usually  employed,  were,  ,for  the  most  part, 
intended  for  the  worship  of  Vesta. 

§  85.  A  further  distinction  was  niEide  iti 
temples  according  to  the  number  of  columns  in 
front ;  this  number,  however,   was   always  an 


Fig.  95. 
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even  one.  They  are  called  tetrastyle,  hexastyle,  octastyle,  decastyle, 
and  dodecastyle,  from  having  four,  six,  eight,  ten,  and  twelve  columns 
respectively.  The  number  of  columns  lengthways  in  the  peripteral  was 
very  various,  but  was  generally  uneven.  The  Hypoethral  was  a 
temple  of  large  dimensions,  in  which  the  inner  space,  or  cella,  was 
open,  and  had  within  its  walls  colonnades  corresponding  to  the  ex- 
ternal rows  of  columns,  which  were  often  double.  Thus  the  temple  in 
Fig.  93  is  a  decastyle  hypoethral  dipteral. 

A  further  distinction  is  drawn  according  to  the  space  between 
the  columns  :  thus  we  have  the  pycnostyle  (narrow  column),  1 J 
times  the  diameter  measured  at  the  apophage ;  systyle  (close 
column),  2  diameters ;  eustyle  (elegant  column),  2^-  diameters  ;  dia^- 
style  (wide  column),  and  aroestyle  (very  wide  column).  Bee  Fig.  96. 
The  last  two  varieties  do  not  properly  belong  to  Grecian  architec- 
ture, but  were  called  into  existence  by  the  Romans. 

Fig.  96. 

pyenostyUf    narrow  coltunn. 


systijUy     close  column. 


evstyley     elegant  column. 


diastyle,     wide  column. 


aroeostyle,    very  wide  column, 
diagram  of  Intercolumniation. 

§  86.  The  temple  consisted  of  the  cella,  or  naos,  which  was 
lighted  from  above,  and  without  windows,  and  of  the  "poilico,  or  pro- 
naos,  which  was  connected  with  the  naos  by  a  door.  Special 
sanctuai'ia  were  connected  with  many  of  these  cellse  (a.  Fig.  94), 
whilst  in  other  instances  there  occurred  a  posticum,  dr  opi^hodomus, 
annexed,  which  probably  served  as  a  treasury. 

§  87.  As  regards  the  form  of  the  temples,  it  waiS  influenced,  as 
we  have  previously  seen,  in  various  ways,  by  the  peculiarities  of  tbe 
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Doric  and  Ionic  races ;  but  the  different  parts  must  now  be  described 
more  fully  and  more  clearly  than  was  done  in  the  general  preliminary 
sketch  contained  in  Sections  70 — 82.  And  first  of  a!!  attention  must 
be  called  to  the  mouldings,  which  to  a  certain  degree  constitute  the 
architectural  alphabet.  In  the  same  way  as  letters  serve  for  the 
formation  of  words  in  order  to  express  thought,  so  the  mouldings, 
viewed  collectively,  are  of  service  in  the  definition  of  architectural 
character. 

The  characteristics  of  mouldings  are  expressed  by  their  profile ; 
that  is,  the  external  outline  of  their  intersection  by  a  plane.  The  form 
of  the  profile  constitutes  the  essential  criterion  of  the  differences  and 
gradations  of  style  not  only  in  Grecian  architecture,  but  also  in  later 
styles.  A  due  understanding  of  the  subject  is  consequently  of  the 
highest  importance. 

The  principal  mouldings  are  the  following  : 

The  list,  fillet,  or  tenia,  which  is  particularly  employed  as  a  con- 
necting link  between  curved  mouldings  (Fig.  97),  When  broader 
it  forms  the  abacus.  It  also,  as  the  corona  (^eison)  in  the  Doric, 
forms  Ihe  most  essential  moulding  of  the  c 

The  astragal   (Fig.   99}  pjg.  97. 

is   a  small  moulding,   of  a 

semicircular  profile,   which  

serves     as     a     bead     be- 

Fillet. 
tween      other     mouldings, 

or  to  mark  off  the   neck  at  the  junction  of  tlie  capital  and  the 

shaft. 

When  this  astragal  assumed  larger  dimensions,  it  was  employed 

p.t  the  base  of  the  column,  and  was  called  the  torus  (Fig.  1(I(J). 


Fig.  101.  Fig.  100.  Fig.  102, 


AstnigttI, 


ll 


The  swelling  egg-shaped  ovolo   (Fig,   101)  occurs  in  the  Doric 
oomice,  at  its  upper  termination,  beneath  a  filltt,  and  is  also  cm- 
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Ionic  Capital  from  the  Temiile  nf  Miner™  Pnliaa  at  Priena, 


in  front  or  behind,  form 
volutes,  which  on  hoth  sides 
considerably  exceed  the 
diameter  of  the  cohimn,  aad 
also  surpass  the  architrave 
in  breadth.  These  volutes, 
or  scrolls,  when  viewed  from 
the  side,  appear  to  meet  in 
the  middle,  and  form  a  wavy 
line  over  the  echinus  {Fig. 
125).  The  intervals  of  the 
spiral  coils  are  slightly 
hollowed,  in  order  to  bring 
them  into  more  relief,  and 
in  this  way  the  so-called 
channel  is  formed,  which  is 
continued  in  the  horizontal  , 
portion  which  connects  the  ' 
volutes. 

In    ont.-    descriptio 
this    form    of   cnpital  , 
volutes  project  much  lO'"'*™  I 
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convex  below,  and  was  surmounted  bya  fillet  (Fig.  109).  Both  mould- 
ings, 107  and  109,  were  employed  as  base  mouldings  in  their  reversed 
shape,  and  were  then  known  as  ci/ma  reversa  (Fig.  110  a  and  li). 

§  88.     Of  the  two  styles  which  were  employed  by  the  Dorian  and 
Ionian  races,  and  which  are  in  conse- 
quence usually  called  the    Doric  and  Fig.  111. 
Ionic  orders,  the  older  is  the  Doric.  '   ,     , 

Its  principal  features,  as  well  as  its 
mouldings  and  ornaments,  are  simple, 
its  character  is  severe,  and  it  bears 
throughout  the  impress  of  repose, 
solidity,  and  strength. 

The  Doric  columns  (Fig.  Ill), 
which  are  short,  powerful,  and  closely 
ranged  together,  in  order  to  support 
the  weight  of  the  massive  entablature, 
consist  of  the  shaft  and  the  capital, 
and  rest  immediately  without  base  on 
the  upper  step,  which  serve?  as  the 
ground-fioor,orstereobate  of  the  temple. 
The  shaft  is  channelled  perpendicularly 
into  twenty  flutes,  which  have  a  sharp 
edge,  or  arris  (Fig.  114),  and  is  greatly 
diminished  towards  the  top,  so  that 
the  diameter  above  is  much  less  than 
at  the  base.     This  tapering  does  not 

take  place  in  a  straight  line,  but  fey  a  ,    ,  ,  1    t      1 

gradual  decrease  in  a  gentle  parabolic  o£  Kt'iJtunc  :it  raestum, 

curve,  which  is  known  as  the  entasis. 

§  89.  The  capital  (Figs.  113  and  116),  the  object  of  which  in 
supporting  weight  is  clearly  evident,  consists  of  three  parts.  The 
echinus  is  the  most  important  of  these,  as  being  by  its  formation  most 
essentially  characteristic  of  the  various  shades  of  difference  in  the 
Doric  style.  The  echinus  is  surrounded  at  the  luwor  part  by  several 
fillets,  as  also  by  a  cavetto,  or  other  hollow  moulding,  and  is  separated 
at  the  top  from  the  ai-chitrave  by  the  abacus,  which  ia  a  quadrangular 
block,  projecting  considerably  beyond   the    shaft,     Th.a   a.-Q.\»,    yt 
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pilasters  which  correspond  to  the  columns,  have  no  capitals,  properly 
speaking,  but  a  top  moulding  of  the  description  shown  in  the  profile 


1 


The  ar- 
chitrave is  a  rectan- 
gular  Llock,  sepa- 
Profil.  of.  Doric  Capital  ^^t^^^  by  a  project- 

at     the    Parthciitm    at    ing   fillet    from    the 
Atliecs.  . 

trieze. 

The  frieze  of  the  Doric  order 
is  not  taken  up  with  sculpture  in 
uninterrupted  succession,  but  it 
occurs  in  groups  at  regular  inter- 
vals, sepai'ated  by  features  called 
tryglyphs  (Fig.  116  a),  which  are 
quadrangular,  projecting  slabs, 
higher  than  they  are  broad,  with 
perpendicular  channels,  and  are 
to  be  considered  as  supports  of 
the  cornice.  Theyare  distributed 
in  such  a  way,  that  one  occurs  over 
the  middle  of  each  column  and  of 
each  intervening  space ;  in  the 
case  of  the  corner  columns,  how- 
ever, the  tryglyphs  are  introduced 
at  the  corners  and  not  over  the 
centre  of  the  column.  The  spaces 
formed     between    the    tryglypha 
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"are  called  metopes  (6).  They  are  either  equares  or  oblongs  of 
greater  breadth  than  height,  and  were  onginally  open,  and 
occasionally  used  as  depositories  for  sacrificial  implements.  After 
they  were  closed,  alto-reliefs  were  generally  introduced ;  which,  in 
the  larger  temples,  represented  the  deeds  of  gods  and  heroes,  and  in 
the  smaller  one  the  skulls  of  animals.  Under  each  tryglypb,  under 
the  fillet  of  the  architrave,  occurs  a  small  facia,  from  which  hangs  a 
row  of  so-called  guttie,  or  drops  (c),  which  correspond  in  number  and 
position  to  the  trjglyphs. 

In  the  cornice  (Figa   116  and  117)  small  slabs,  called  mutoles, 
project  in  the  first  place  over  each  tryglyph  (Fig.  116  d),  from  the 
quadrangular  lower  side  of  which,  being 
equal  in  breadth  to  the  tvyglyphs,  depend  Fig.  117. 

three  rows   of  guttse,   similar  to    those   I        ~        '*■  W^ 

which  occur  below  the  tryglyph.  T1r\ 
have  a  slanting  direction,  and  are  some- 
times introduced  not  only  over 
tryglyphs,  but  also  over  the 
The  prominent  slab  or  corona  which  caps 
these  (compare  Fig.  8.5  ly)  is  finished  off 
by  an  independent  leaf-moulding,  which 
is  in  its  turn  surmounted  by  the  cyma,  or 
ogee,  which,  being  of  large  proportions 
and  decorated  with  lions'  heads,  forma  the 
topmost  finish  of  the  structure. 

The  pediment  has  neitlier  tryglyphs  nor  rautules. 
§  91.  During  their  period  of  development,  Doric  buildings  as- 
sumed heavy,  massive  proportions.  Most  of  the  Grecian  temples  in 
Italy  and  Sicily  belonged  to  this  period.  The  diminution  of  the 
column  is  so  marked  that  the  diaineter  of  the  upper  part  only  equals 
two-thirds  of  the  lower  (sec  Fig.  Ill);  the  distance  between  the 
columns  scarcely  exceeds  the  breadth  of  the  lower  diameter,  which  in 
itself  was  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  height  of  the  column.  At  the 
same  time  the  entablature  is  occasionally  half  the  height  of  the 
column,  whilst  the  pediment  assumes  the  same  proportion.  The 
mouldiDgs,  especially  tlie  echinus,  have  profiles  which  correspond  with 
ibese  heavy  proportions.     Many  temples,  however,  which  preserve 


n 
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aiid  which  tu  the  Doric  order  takes  place  itDmediately,  is  modified  in 
the  Ionic  by  the  voluted  nature  of  the  capital,  and  in  the  Corinthian 
by  representations  of  vegetable  life.  Without  being  an  actual  imi- 
tation of  nature,  still  the  designs  of  nature  are  therein  artistically 
conceived  and  made  use  of     Figs.  139  and  140  serve  as  an  example 


rilaaler  Capital  from  the  Ttiii 


how  the  capitals  of  autie  and  pilasters  differ  at  times  from  those  of 
columns. 

§  102.  The  Corinthian  cornice  (Figs.  Ill  to  144*)  is  only  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Ionic  by  its  mutules  and  raodillions,  which  take 
the  place  of  the  deutels  in  the  latter  style.     They  are  fewer  in  uuiu- 


I  build 


Owing  to  the  lack  of  a,  Corinthian  Cornice 
building,  tbe  illustration  lias  to  lie  borrowed  from  a  I! 
shows  the  Grecian  design  of  the  Coriutliian  Coiuice, 
richness  id  decoration. 


n  any  well-preBerved  Grecian 
imaii  stniotnre.  Tbts,  however, 
it-itli  the  addition  of  iacreoned 
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tided  or  plain  cavetto  witli  a  torus  above  (Fig.  131),  or  the  tonia 
)laced   above  two  cavetti,  which   are  themselves   separated   l)y 


rral  intervening  mouldings  (Figs,  120  and   122).     Tlio  so-called 
c  base  is  the  form  which  most  freqiientJy  oocitis  (Ki^f.  li-"!) :  and 


JUUl 


Attic  Base  In  tlic  Tcmjiln  nf  Miii(!rvn  Toli^ix 

consists  of  two  tori  soparatfil  by  a 
cavetto,  the  whole  having  a  plinth  an 
basis;  the  upper  torus  Ihmiijj  Icnh 
high  and  projecting  tlian  thii  lower. 

§  97.     In    tho    capital    (Kijr.    124,) 

the   Doric  echinu.s   is  rcpliicol   ciilier 

by  a   cyma   omamontiMl    with  Jcjivcm, 

or,  more  generally,  by  an  ovolo  wilh 

pearl-beading   beneath.      Instead    of   the    Doric    abacnn    tluTO 

lurs  a  cushion-like   band   in   its  place,    whose  ends   wound  in  a 

ral  shape  and  coiled  with  elastic  force,  when  viewed  «it.li«r  from 


rtlrrf 

^Ttlt 

in  front  or  behind,  form 
volutes,  which  on  both  sides 
considerably  exceed  the 
diameter  of  the  column,  and 
also  surpass  the  architrave 
in  breadth.  These  volutes, 
or  scrolls,  when  viewed  from 
the  side,  appear  to  meet  in 
the  middle,  and  form  a  wavy 
line  over  the  echinus  (Fig. 
125).  Tlie  intervals  of  the 
spiral  coils  are  slightly 
hollowed,  in  order  to  bring 
them  into  more  relief,  and 
in  this  way  the  so-called 
channel  is  formed,  which  is 
continued  in  the  horizontal 
portion  which  connects  the 
volutes. 

In  oQu  description  of 
this  form  of  capital  the 
volutes  project  much  more 
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Under  the  corona,  between  mouldings  which  vary  in  different 
instances,  occur  denticuli,  or  dentels,  which  may  be  defined  as  small 
quadrangular  blocks  resembling  teeth,  cut  out  at  narrow  interva's  in 
a  square  block.  When  these  dentels  meet  at  the  corners  (Fij. 
133),  a  plain  square  space  is  formed  in  which  sometimes  an  orna- 
mentation, as  shown  in  Fig.  133,  is  introduced,  or  occasionally  a 
glandiform  drop,  as  depicted  in  Fig.  HI. 

These  dentels  do  not  occur  iu  the  Ionic  structures  in  Attica  during 


Kg-  131.  Pig.  13S. 


the  fiitit  and  best  period  ;  in  those  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  are  invariably  met  with.  Over  the  dentels  and  below  the  corona 
is  the  cyma  (ft),  the  contour  of  which  is  wavy. 

The  crowning  mouldings  are  carried  out  conformably  to  the  high 
ornamentation  and  perfection  of  the  lower  portions.  The  same  is 
the  case  with  the  upper  mouldings  of  the  antse  and  the  coffered  work 
in  the  roof  of  the  interior. 

§  99.  As  regards  the  proportions  of  the  Ionic  order,  no  such 
remarkable  difference  as  in  the  Doric  is  perceptible  in  the  monuments 
which  have  been  preserved  to  us.  The  height  of  the  column  is  from 
eight-and-a-half  to  nine  times  the  lower  diameter;  the  distance 
between  the  columns  averages  about  twice  the  diameter,  while 
the  height  of  the  entablature  is  not  quite  one-quarter  that  of  the 
column. 

§  100.  The  essential  difference  between  the  Corinthian  order 
and  the  Ionic  consists  only  in  the  capital ;  but  its  proportions  are 
lighter  and  more  slender,  and  the  individual  parts  are  moi-e  rich  and 
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elega,nt  The  column  is  aometimea  ten  times  the  height  of  the  lower 
diameter  and  is  fluted  like  the  Ionic  The  bases  of  the  two  orders 
art.  materially  the  same.  The  Attic 
base  11  generally  employed,  which  has 
been  described  under  the  Ionic  order 
(Fig  123) 

§  101  The  capital  {Figs.  136  and 
137)  has  genei^ally  the  shape  of  an 
expanded  calyx;  its  form  in  this  in- 
Btance  as  so  often  happens  in  the 
aicbitectnre  of  other  nations,  being 
l"orrowed  from  organic  nature.  Over 
an  astragaJ,  which  separates  the  capital 
from  the  shaft,  rise  first  two  rows  of 
leaves,  each  consisting  of  eight  leaves  so 
arranged  that  those  of  the  second  row  spring  from  the  interstices  of 
the  first.     From  the  interstices  of  this  second  row  spring  stems  with 

Fis.  137. 


iaUiian  Capitol  froi 


lilt  of  Aijullu  llidjinieiia  at  MiletOB. 
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a  sort  of  bud,  under  the  leaves  of  which  sprout  two  stalks,  which  curl 
spirally  towards  both  sides,  in  such  a  manner  that  each  of  the  smaller 
scrolls  combines  in  the  middle,  wliilst  the  thicker  ones  meet  at  the 
angles,  and,  projecting  considerably,  form  graceful  volutes.  The 
Acanthus,  or  brank-ursine,  is  imitated  in  the  leaves,  as  well  as  in 
the  buds  and  stalks.  The  abacus  is  square  in  shape,  with  its  sides 
curved  into  a  retreating  semicircle,  and  its  truncated  corners  covered 
by  the  conjunction  of  volutes  above  referred  to  {Fig.  138).  A  flower 
is  placed  in  the  middle  of  each  of 
these  hollowed  sides.     The  above  ^'B'  '^s- 

are  the  principal  features  of  the 
Corinthian  capital,  which  ia,  how- 
ever, susceptible  of  greater  varia- 
tion and  freedom  than  the  capitals 
of  other  orders.  The  capitals 
sometimes  occur  without  volutes. 

The  structural  tendency   which  prevails  in   the   capitals  of  all 
orders  to  change  from  the  circular  form  of  the  shaft  into  the  square. 

Fig.  136. 


Abacus  of  tie  Corinthian  Cipital. 


Curinliiiin  Capital  from  the  Temple  of  Apulia  DidjmcuH  at  Slilelm, 
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aud  which  iu  the  Doric  order  takes  place  immediately,  is  modified  in 
the  Ionic  by  the  voluted  nature  of  the  capital,  and  in  the  Corinthian 
by  representations  of  vegetable  life.  Without  "being  an  actual  imi- 
tation oC  nature,  still  the  designs  of  nature  are  therein  artistically 
conceived  and  made  use  of.     Figs.  139  and  14fl  serve  as  an  example 


Pilaster  Capital  from  the  Tciuple  of  Ajiollo  Didjiuicus. 


how  the  capitals  of  ant^  aud  pilasters  differ  at  times  from  those  of 
columns. 

§  102,  The  Corinthian  cornice  (Figs.  141  to  144-*)  is  only  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Ionic  by  its  mutules  and  modillions,  which  take 
the  place  of  the  dentels  in  the  latter  style.     They  are  fewer  in  num- 


•  Owing  to  the  lack  of  a  Corintliiau  Cornice  in  any  well-preserved  Greoiau 
buildiDg,  the  illaatration  lias  to  be  borrowed  from  a  Roman  Btructure.  This,  however, 
■hows  Uie  Greuiau  ileaigu  of  tliH  CoriiitLiau  Cornice,  witli  the  addition  of  iucreaned 
tiehoMs  in  decoratiou. 
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ber,  but  richer  and  more  ornamented,  as  well  as  more  projecting. 
They  have  an  undulating  shape,  like  volutes,  with  an  acaathua  leaf  on 
the  under  side  (Fig.  145).     Between  these  in  the  corona  rectangular 


Fig.  112. 


T^W 


o[  the  Mutwlea 
iqF 
Sdo-Tiew  of  tJi«  Mutules  ia  Fig.  111. 

coffers  are  sunk,  ornamented  with  pi 

rosettoa.  Occasionally  ilentels  oc- 
cur with  mutule-s  beneath  -.  iu 
fact,  the  Corinthian  cornice  is 
liable  to  frequent  variations  in 
its  formation  and  composition. 

§  103.  Grecian  architectural 
designs  are  in  general  to  be  deno- 
minated as  national  in  so  far  as 
they  could  only  have  been  de- 
veloped in  conjunction  with  that 
love  of  the  beautiful  which  was  so 
eminently  characteristic  of  the 
Greek,  together  with  an  intuitive 
perception  of  harmony  and  mo- 
deration in  embellishment.  Ono 
principal    feature,    however,     of 

.  niutuies  in  ri^.  m. 

Grecian     artistic    forms   is   that 

they  owe  their  existence  and  development  to  universal  aesthetic  laws, 
and  that  while  due  consideration  is  taken  of  material  and  construc- 
tion, the  arbitrary  principle  which  we  noticed,  for  instance,  in  Indian 
architecture,  is  totally  unrecognised.  A  natural  development  from 
their  original  basis  ia  either  clearly  perceptible,  or  pointed  to  in  such 
a  way  that  the  constructive  purpose  and  design  appear  cleart 
all  enrichment  and  ornamentation.  The  form  and  embel 
the  individual  pacta  are  not  arbiti'aj'Uy  arranged-.,  axui  ^ 


Staj_ 
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Ti«w  from  btn&ith,  with  panellings  of  the 
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ihe  requirements  of  the  eye  and  the  taste  by  the  manoer  and  the 
position  in  wliich  they  are  introduced,  and  give  expression  to  con- 
structive functions  by  the  empioyment  of  most  significative  forms. 

Attention  ranat  here  be  directed  to  the  influence  which  the  beau- 
tiful close-grained  marble  of  which  their  buildings  were  constructed 
must  have  exercised  on  the  outlines  of  Grecian  art.  By  comparison 
with  other  nations  we  see  that  the  material  is  of  priraaiy  importance 
in  the  development  of  an  architectural  style,  and  practically  deter- 
mines its  forms ;  exercising  as  great  an  influence  as  do  nationalities 
and  Eesthetics.  Thus  in  Western  Asia  the  constructions  of  burnt  or 
unbumt  bricks  or  wood  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  Indian 
monuments  of  Eastern  Asia,  which  are  hewn  out  of  the  live  rock, 
while  both  present  an  equally  vivid  antithesis  to  Grecian  forms 
of  art. 

§  104.  As  regards  the  fulfilment  of  sesthetic  requirements,  to 
which  allusion  lias  been  made  in  a  previous  paragraph,  special  men- 
tion must  here  be  made  of  the  way  in  which  the  Grecian  column 
and  its  capital  exemplifies  the  conflict  of  supporting  and  supported 
bodies,  especially  tlio  individual  parts  of  the  capital  This  is  shown 
in  t''e  Doric  capital  by  the  echinus  and  the  necking,  in  the  Ionic  by 
the  volutes,  which  seem  designed  like  an  intermediate  elastic  cover- 
ing. The  shaft,  besides,  typifies  the  same  principle  in  its  vigorous 
plant-like  structure,  and  by  its  entasis  expresses  its  inherent  strength, 
which  is  merely  checked  by  the  encumbrance  of  the  superstructure, 
whilst  the  flutings  add  materially  to  the  soaring  effect  of  the  shaft, 
and,  besides  giving  richness  to  the  column,  perform  also  the  office 
of  bringing  out  its  circular  shape.  The  intention  of  this  design 
is  corroborated  by  the  fact  tbat  neither  pilasters  nor  antas  are 
fluted. 

In  the  Doric  orfler  the  above-mentioned  points  are  still  more 
strictly  adhered  to,  as  the  severity  of  its  whole  tone  demands.  The 
echinus  with  its  connecting  fillets  has  the  additional  object  of  coun- 
terbalancing the  marked  diminution  of  the  column.  In  the  Corin- 
thian column,  which  certainly  only  occurs  at  a  later  period  and  in 
isolated  instances,  this  characteristic  and  constructional  design  is  but 
slightly,  or  not  at  all,  perceptible ;  for  grace  and  elegance  were  then 
more  highly  esteemed  than  dignity  and  s'iemuvts. 
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§  105.  In  the  case  of  the  entablature  also,  especially  in  the 
Doric,  the  construction  of  stone  architecture*  wa,s  effectuated  in  a 
gimple  manner.  The  architraves  (Fig.  146  a)  which  rest  on  the 
column,    support  the   stone  ceil- 


ing-pieces (i),  winch  connect  the 
row  of  columns  with  the  w-ili 
behind  -.  the  ends  of  these  blocks 
form  triglyphs  ((.}   01  at  anj  nti 


Fig  143 


give 


the  idea  of  the  same  sin 


P55?=st^_^_ 

~w 

,   ,^., 

■i 
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ion  of  tlie  Doric  EDkibliitiir& 


sometimes  perpeudiculai  pnsni 
like  cavities  are  hewn  und^i 
which  appear  the  guttte  who  l 
shape  was  borrowed  fiom  niturt, 
(see  Fig  116)  whilst  the  spaces 
between,  which  are  called  me- 
topes, remain  open,  or  are  closed 
with  stone  slabs  (J).  Slightly 
projecting  over  these  are  the 
flat  stones  (e),  which  themselves 

support  the  corona  (/),  on  which  rest  the  tiles.  Under  the  < 
as  under  the  tnglyphs,  and  corresponding  with  them,  guttce  are 
employed,  iu  rows  one  behind  the  other.  Whilst  the  flat  roof-tiles 
which  lie  over  the  cornice,  and  which  are  necessarily  pierced  in  order 
to  allow  the  water  to  run  off,  are  provided  with  leaf  mouldings  by 
way  of  embellishment,  the  crowning  ornament  is  attained  by  the 
antefixffi,  or  fa^wle-tiles,  which  often  assume  the  shape  of  palm 
leaves,  and  ai-e  placed  in  front  of  the  gutter-tiles  {x  in  Fig.  1-liJ), 
which  latter  are  intended  to  cover  the  joints  in  the  flat  tiles  (y  in 
Fig.  149). 

In  the  Ionic  entablature  the  coronEB  are  often  supported  by 
dentels  placed  at  small  intervals,  which  serve  to  relieve  the  length, 
and  produce  a  lively  and  ornamental  effect  by  the  abrupt  alternation 
of  light  and  shade. 

•  The  old  opinion,  held  by  Hirt  and  othere,  that  the  fonas  of  Grecian  ArcliiteotviT 
a^^'e  tbeir  existence  to  -nood-wurk  may  now  fairly   be  cooaidered   n~ 
exploded.    The  atilijeet  is  thoroughly  diguusBed  in  a  publication  entit 
EMeoliftl  Elementa  oE  Monumental  Architecture,  by  J.  H.  Wolff." 
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'fhe  cross-beams,  wliicL  form  the  triglyphs  in  tte  Doric  friez^ 
are  consequently  not  perceptible,  and  are,  moreovpr,  hidden  by  a 

Fig.  K3. 


Fig.  147. 


Fig  149 


[  Jndit 

r  cornice 


connecting  fillet.     This  cross  besLtn  construction  was  soon  abandoned 
both   in   the  Doric   and   Ionic  orders,  whilst   in   their   stead  thin 

coating- slabs  were 
employed  to  effect  a 
real  and  perceptible 
lightening;  at  the 
_  same  time,  however, 
the  original  shape 
was  externally  pre- 
!      served. 

We  gather  from 

_    __^      this   that  ail  these 

parts,    besides    the 

constructive  reasons 

nentioned  above,  have  reference  to  a  due  and   important   regard 

Or  form.      In    this   way  the   minor    projection   of  the   architrave 

id  its  mouldings  prepares  the  eye  for  the  great  prominence  of  the 

■bilst  the  retreating  frieze  forros  the  intermediate  step  ;  for 


Grecian  Roof- Tile  c 
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RAontice  without  a  frieze  must  invariably  produce  un  unsatisfactory 
impression.  The  same  principle,  of  leading  from  smaller  to  larger 
projections  through  intervening  links,  is  recognised  in  other  parts 
of    Grecian    arcliitec-  Fit-,  inn. 

ture  besides  the  en- 
tablature :  and  this 
assists  that  contrast 
between  perpendicular 
and  horizontal  lines, 
which  is  requisite  in 
order  to  give  anima- 
tion to  the  structure, 
as  well  as  for  that  be- 
tween the  supporting 
and  supported  portions 
— a  contrast  whicli  is 
not  abrupt  but  gentle, 
and  effectuated  by 
alternately  marked  or 
slight  projection  and 
retraction  of  the  con- 
tour, both  in  the  plan 
and  the  profile  of  the 
building. 

§  106.     The    em- 
bellishments which  tlie 
individual     mouldings 
of  the  cornice  received 
in    all    the    columnar 
orders,  remain  usually 
the    same,    acconimo- 
,datiiig  themselves  to     ^— ^ 
the  profile  and  position     |p^ 
in  which  they  are  in-     L— i 
troduced.     These  em-     IP- 
belli^hnients  aie  jiciirl 
btailing  (or  fi"" 


M  b.  :.Jtal 
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iHinrtor-mninlii,   or   ovolos,  oval-shaped  eggs   (Fig.    150) :    for    the 
iiiiiliiliiloil   iiiouIJinj;  or    cyma    principally   the    pointed   wavy   leaf 


MIl^BHiE 
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Scroll  Enrichmeat 


■l\  whilst  with  bamis,  teniss,  and  quadrangular  slabs  the 
i'  intertwined  fret  (Fig- 152  to  156),  or  the  scroll  enrichment 

■  *  \Mt8  uacd.  The  scotia,  with  its  simple  hollowing,  as  well 
,  >  t  v'ymii  re\'C'i-sa,  are  ornamentDd  as  is  shown  by  Fig.  132  h 
,s  IW  to  167. 
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An  ornament  of  frequent  occurrence  is  the  simple  or  double  scroll 
(Figa.  158  and  laS),  which  is  generally  employed  on  the  tori  of  the 
base  or  on  the  soffits  of  the  architrave  (Fig.  160),  On  the  toius  is 
alao  to  be  found  an  enrichmpnt  of  bay-leaves,  fastened  together  Uke 
a  garland  {Fig.  161). 

It  is  a  point  particularly  worthy  of  notice  that  these  embellish- 
nienta  in  the  Grecian  style  unifoimly  assist  in  bringing  out  the 
intention  of  the  mouldings,  in  sucli  a  Wiiy  that  the  magnificence  of 
Gi'ecian  ornamentation  never,  with  all  its  richness,  runs  counter  to  the 
simple,  moderate,  and  practical  character  of  the  style,  for  the  repetition 

Fit'.  I'i3. 


^ 


i<  Fiofilfl  in  E  ft 

Palmctl*  (.Irn.'LUinnts  from  tic  ErDclithemn  at  Athena. 


Painled  Ornamenta  on  'Fnwwa.ni^acw. 
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of  each  schjeme  of  ornamentation  in  form  and  adjustment  fulfils  to  a 
certain  extent  that  oflSce  for  architecture  which  metre  does  for  poetry. 

The  leaves  and  stalks  of  the  acanthus  plant  are  the  predomi- 
nating element  in  Grecian  ornamentation.  Palm-leaves,  after  the 
model  of  the  shoots  of  the  pine-apple  and  the  flower  of  the  honey- 
suckle, are  also  employed ;  and  these  forms  of  enrichment  are,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  those  most  in  use  at  the  present  day. 

§  107.  In  Grecian  architecture  everything  is  developed  orga- 
nically and  naturally.  Its  architectonics  remain  free  from  foreign,  sym- 
bolic and  arbitrary  elements,  and  are  developed  in  freedom,  owing 
to  the  artistic  feeling  of  the  Greeks,  and  are  thus  blended  into  an  in- 
dependent whole,  incapable  of  producing  any  unsesthetic  structure. 

As  essentially  characteristic  of  Grecian  architecture  the  following 
points  must  be  particularly  noticed :  firstly,  that  stone  construction 
was  the  ruling  feature  in  Grecian  buildings,  both  for  the  whole  and 
the  individual  details,  so  far  as  to  occasion  a  universally  received 
character  as  regards  the  exterior,  even  though  portions  of  the  interior 
were  constructed  of  wood,  as  for  instance,  the  roofing ;  secondly,  that 
all  spaces,  as  well  as  all  openings  in  the  walls,  were  invariably  covered 
over  horizontally.  In  the  latter  case,  this  was  effected  by  one  stone 
or  lintel,  and  by  an  architrave  over  interspaces  of  columns  or  pilas- 
ters ;  but  in  the  spaces  of  the  interior  a  roofing  of  beams  of  wood  was 
also  in  use,  together  with  other  horizontal  coverings  of  stone. 

Although  the  principal  forms  in  general  remained  the  same,  yet 
there  existed  no  fixed  law  on  the  subject,  as  is  shown  by  the  numerous 
modifications  of  proportion  which  occur  ;  whence  we  may  gather  that 
circumstances  and  sentiment  were  allowed  free  play,  with  a  certain 
artistic  liberty  in  detail.  It  is  because,  whilst  truth  and  purity 
of  form  are  maintained,  a  certain  freedom  in  manipulation  is  at 
the  same  time  accorded,  that  Grecian  architecture  remains  an  un- 
dying example  for  all  ages.  But  as  regards  imitation  of  the  same,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Grecian  architecture,  originating  as  it 
did  from  a  national  element,  only  assumes  its  right  and  fitting 
position  when  in  that  element. 

§  108.  The  small  size  of  Grecian  buildings  as  contrasted  with 
the  colossal  structures  of  other  nations  is  particularly  noticeable,  and 
is  a  further  proof  of  a  pure  and  delicate  architectonic  feeling;  the 
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pleasing  impression  being  produced  by  beauty  of  form  and  proportion, 
without  recourse  to  massiveness  being  necessary ;  and  indeed  the 
sense  of  moderation  in  all  relations  of  life  was  in  strict  accordance 
with  this  feeling. 

§  109.  The  impression  produced  by  the  architecture  of  Grecian 
temples  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  wall  behind  the  columns 
presenting  an  unbroken  background,  inasmuch  as  it  was  without 
openings,  the  one  door  doing  httle  towards  marring  the  effect. 
Although  the  means  employed  in  lighting  the  cella,  or  inner  part  of 
the  temple,  are  not  definitely  known  or  agreed  upon,  still  it  may  be 
assumed  that  this  was  accomplished  by  leaving  the  middle  part  open 
above,  supported  by  columns,  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  atrium  of 
dwelling-houses. 

By  the  introduction  of  windows  the  meaning  and  effect  of  the 
Grecian  columnar  fagade  would  be  marred.     When  windows  were 
introduced,  they,  like    the  doors,   were  usually 
constructed  ratlier  smaller  above  tliau  below,  in  Fig.  leo, 

the   shape   shown   in  Fig.    16C.      Besides    the       _^  ■  ^ 

moulded  architrave  seen  in  the  figure,  both  \ 
doors  and  windows  liave  sometimes,  os  capping, 
a  cornice  immediately  above  the  lintel,  but 
never  a  complete  entablature  with  frieze,  as  i^ 
the  fashion  in  our  timea  It  is  only  when  the 
cornice  is  supported  by  two  horizontal  beams 
at  the  comers  that  even  the  former  can 
occur.  r 

§  110.  PoLYCHROMY.— The  Greeks  were 
in  the  practice  of  painting  their  buildings  in 
party  colours  in  order  to  heighten  the  effect. 
This  discovery  has  only  been  made  by  the  researches  of  moaem 
times,  and  it  has  not  even  yet  been  definitely  settled  in  what  way 
the  colours  were  employed.  This  painting  probably  took  place  only 
in  certain  parts  and  details,  in  oixler  to  bring  out  the  architectural 
form ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  mouldings,  or  in  the  frieze,  to 
set  off  the  sculptures.  The  temple,  as  a  whole,  appearsd  in  the 
natural  colour  of  the  stone ;  and  the  artificial  colouring,  which  was 
generally  dark  blue  and  dark  red,  though  confined  to  au^^'-^J^ate 
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details,  contributed  great- 
ly to  the  general  effect, 
as  Fig.  167  attempts  to 
portray.  In  buildings 
constructed  of  inferior 
material,  or  overlaid  with 
stucco,  a  more  extensive 
application  of  colouiing 
was  admissible. 

The  colours  were  al- 
ways laid  on  in  strong, 
unbroken  tints ;  so  that 
the  painted  parts  were 
only  stencilled  in  the 
simplest  manner,  without 
the  introduction  of  light 
and  shade. 

The  general  conclu- 
sion may  be  arrived  at, 
that  colouring  was  very 
sparingly  employed  on 
the  plastic  and  orna- 
mented architectural  de- 
tails, but  more  lavishly 
on  the  plainer  parts. 
Colours  seem  always  to 
have  been  used  in  the 
Doric  order,  especially  in 
the  earlier  period  ;  at  any 
rate,  the  most  frequent 
uxamplea  of  colouring 
are  met  with  in  that 
.irder,  whilst  it  was  less 
iiften  employed  in  the 
louic,  and  certainly  very 
seldom  in  the  Oori/'- 
tliian. 
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Kg.  172. 


!d^  momiments  erected  in  Iioiioiir  of  the  victorious  clioragiis  in 

musical  competitions.     In  tliese  structures  the  tripod,  as  the  reward 

of  victory,   was  borne  in   mind.     An 

instance   of  this  style   of  building  is 

preserved  to  us  in  the  choragic  monu- 

raentci  Lysicrates  (Figs.  171  and  172), 

which  was  formerly  known  under  the 

name  of  tlie  Lantern  of  Demosthenes, 

and  in  that  of  Tlii'asyllus,  both  of  which 

were  erected  in  the  time  of  Alexander. 

The   former  is  a  particularly  graceful 

structure    (Fig.    173),    enriched    with 

original    and    elegant   Bculpturo,    and 

executed  in  a  free  Corinthian  style. 


rinisl  of  tbie  MoQumont  o£  LjBicrati 


§  113.     Of  other  noteworthy  structures,  the  Propyl^um  was  tl\5A, 
which  most  nearly  resembled  the  temples,  es'-pedaM-^  as  ^e^wsis,  SJcs 
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the  theatre,  but  was  on  a  sraaUer  scale,  and  roofed  over  in  order 
to  enhance  the  acoustic  properties  of  the  building. 

For  both  the  last-mentioned  cla-saes  of  buildinga  a  suitable  position 
was  selected  on  the  slope  of  a  Jiill,  so  that  the  tiers  of  seats  for  the 
spectators  were  easily  introduced,  whilst  at  the  same  time  there 
would  natiirally  be  in  most  cases  the  pleasure  of  a  beautiful  view,  and 
a  splendid  background  for  the  scene.  Although  this  kind  of  building 
was  not  by  any  means  devoid  of  ornament,  still  artistic  architectural 
details  could,  owing  to  the  nature 
of  tho  position,  be  but  sparingly 
introduced  ;  the  upper  row,  how- 
ever, was  generally  surrounded  by 
a  portico. 

§  112.  The  tombs  were,  as  far 
IS  we  know,  for  the  most  part 
plain  and  simple,  and  were  called 
stelai  or  pillars.  They  were 
capped  by  an  enrichment  re- 
sembbnganacroterion  (Fig.  170), 
with  a  simple  sculpture  in  fiont, 
or  a  block  of  a  shape  similar  to 
an  altar.  Sometimes  the  tombs 
were  rock-grottos,  with  an  archi- 
tectuially  decorated  facade.  lu 
the  later  period,  they  were  some- 
times erected  of  colossal  propor- 
tions and  with  considerable  artistic 
magnificence.  To  this  class  be- 
longs the  Mausoleum,  which  was 
erected  at  Hal  i  earn  ass  ns,  in  Asia 
Minor,  to  Mausohis,  by  his  mfe 
Artemisia.  This  was  a  pyramidal 
structure,  more  than  a  hundred 
feet  high,  and  surmounted  by  a 
quadriga   resting    on    a    square 


Of  a  less  ambitious 


those  mo' 
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ibose  monuments  erected  in  lionoiir  of  the  victorious  choragiis  in 
musical  competitions.  In  these  structures  the  tripod,  as  the  reward 
of  victory,  was  borne  in  mind.  Aa 
instance  of  this  style  of  building  is 
preserved  to  us  in  the  choragic  monu- 
ment ciLysicrates  (Figs.  171  and  172), 
which  was  formerly  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Lantern  of  Demosthenes, 
and  in  that  of  Thrasyllus,  both  of  which 
were  erected  in  the  time  of  Alexander. 
The  former  is  a  particularly  graceful 
structure  (Fig.  173),  enriched  with 
original  and  elegant  sculpture,  and 
executed  in  a  free  Corinthian  style. 


§  113.     Of  other  noteworthy  structures,  the  Pto-^^\%\wa.^ 
which  most  nearly  resemWed  the  U:m-5\e9,  es'e%l3«^^^-■3  as.  te 
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Fig.  174. 


(iround-Pkn  of  the 
PropyUeum  at  Klcuws. 


exterior,  and  these  buildings  formed  a   sort  of  gateway  to  those 

Bacred  edifices. 

There  were,  moreover,  basilicas,  or  halls  of  justice,  and  public 

porticos :  the  former  having  two  rows  of 
pillars  in  the  interior,  like  the  hypaethral 
temples  (see  Fig.  83),  and  the  other  for 
public  traffic,  with  only  one  row  of  columns. 
In  both  cases  the  interior  space  probably 
remained  open  at  the  top. 

There  were,  besides,  gymnasia  for  bodily 
and  mental  exercises,  with  courts  adapted 
to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  in- 
tended. Here  again  porticos  formed  the 
chief  embellishment,  as  they  did  also  in 
private  (lw(.l ling-houses,  in  the  construction  of  which  splendour 
and  tnagnificence  were  probably  not  introduced  before  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  A  main  hall,  around  which  were  grouped 
rooniK  for  the  men  and  smaller  pillared  halls,  with  the  women's 
apartments  behind,  were  the  main  features  of  these  houses.  The  chief 
rooms  in  these  dwelling-houses  bore  names  according  to  their  diflFerent 
arran^ycmcnt.  such  as  Corinthian  halls,  with  a  simple  row  of  columns 
in  front  of  the  walls  ;  Egyptian  halls,  with  two  rows  of  cohimns,  one 
above  the  other,  so  that  the  upper  formed  a  kind  of  gallery ;  and 
Cyzicum  halls,  resembling  a  summer-house. 

§  114.  Of  the  moat  important  mxmU" 
ments  which  have  been  preserved. 

No  monuments  of  Grecian  architecture 
of  the  period  of  development  before  the  era 
of  Pericles  have  remained  till  our  times. 
Of  the  second  period  of  Grecian  art  we  have 
the  monuments  of  Magna  Graecia  and  Sicily, 
which  do  not,  it  is  true,  belong  entirely 
to  the  previous  epoch,  but  in  which  the 
ancient  style  was  retained  longer  than  in 
the  Peloponnese,  and  which  therefore  form 
a  distinct  class  apait.  The  capitals  of  the 
^olumn,    particularly,   are    essentially    dif- 


Fig.  175. 


Capital  in  the 
Temple  at 
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ferent,  owing  to  tbe  great  prominence  of  the  echinus  giving  a 
marked  projection  to  the  whole  profile,  as  well  as  to  the  trochilus 
below,  into  which  the  flutings  of  the  shaft  run  (Fig.  175).  The 
monuments  of  Asia  Minor  also  are  different  from  those  of  Greece 
proper.  The  temples  at  Selinuntum,  Agrigentum,  Egesta,  and 
Syracuse  are  amongst  the  most  important  of  the  monuments  of  Sicily. 
In  Magna  Griecia,  the  most  important  monuments  are  the  temples 
at  Pcestum,  which  are  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  In  Greece 
proper,  the  temple  of  Minerva,  at  jEgina,  is  the  best  specimen  of  the 
few  monuments  whicli  have  come  down  to  us.  To  the  third 
period,  when  Grecian  architecture  attained  its  zenith,  belong  the 
most  remarkable  momiments  at  Athens,  amongst  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  temple  of  Niko  Apteros,  of  the  Ionic  order;  a 
similar  temple  on  the  Ilissua ;  the  so-called  Doric  temple  of  Theseus 
(Fig.  176),  which  13  one  of  the  best  aa  regards  the  state  of  pre- 
servation ;  and  above  all,  the  Parthenon,  or  temple  of  Athenae. 
This  building,  which  belongs  to  the  time  of  Peiicles,  was  built 
by  Ictinus  and  Callicrates,  and  is  a  Doric  periptero-hypsethral 
temple,  with  eight  columns  in  front  and  seventeen  at  the  side, 
and  ia  101  feet  broad,  227  feet  long,  and  65  feet  high.  The 
construction  is  a  specimen  of  the  highest  perfection  of  the 
Doric  style,  as  are  also  the  Propyltea,  a  magnificent  gateway, 
which  led  to  the  height  of  the   Acropolis,  or  royal  citadd,  on  which 
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tTie  Parthenon  stood.  These  Propylaea  form,  both  from  the  exterior 
and  interior,  hexastyle  Doric  prostyles  with  five  passages,  in  front  of 
which  are  estemaily  Doric,  and  internally  Ionic,  columns,  and  at 
their  sides  ai-e  wings  with  pilasters  in  antia.  The  whole,  which 
corresponds  exactly  with  the  Parthenon,  is  executed  in  the  purest 
possible  style  (Fig.  176.  View  of  the  Temple  of  Theseus  at  Athens.) 
Belonging  to  the  time  immediately  after  Pericles  is  tlie  Erechthcum, 
(Figs.  177  and   17b).     This  is  a  double  temple  in  the  Ionic  style, 


I  til  (lie  PunlroBiutd. 

dedicated  to  Minerva  Polias,  and  is  situated  on  the  Acropolis.  It 
has  a  hexastyle  Ionic  prostyle.  A  low  building  adjoins  it,  behind 
which  is  the  shrine  of  the  Nymph  Pandrosos.  Tiiia  temple  exhibits 
the  Ionic  style  in  its  highest  splendour  and  elegance.  Lastly  may  be 
mentioned,  in  the  Peloponneae,  the  temple  of  Zeus,  at  Olympia,  and 
that  of  Apollo  Epicurius,  at  Bassee. 


t 


.H^«s>(it^'eu  V*  :.^  >«uat  rV'd^jcx*  >tv.t;!C  ttjoi  '^b^di  tae  Gnitrk*  haii 
^pt^ti^.       ViS-    :ui^    K*t^>itr.   :\»il*:«i   jy,    ^  :«jai?!eai  meaacion  took 

'tttt\*t  twttv^JtAi^vv  ^;\.vi*:a;::x  :2i;M  i*«*ac*  It  T«a&:ais  race,  endowed 
^trtt  *UTi5<:\"  "T^^v^jjLK'Air^  A:».v.a  >5kCisa^M  uie  drsc  .uxsuceecixnl  and 
11^X5^ v  'i^Muitr'xu-n^^   Jt'    iit^   jL^uiutts  :i.l  "iie  :iai«   cime  when   a 

Our  ur\'ma;.;oa  r^-^iriiuir  '^i-^  ^^^^"^  >  *'-i'y  acaacr.  Though 
pcvb*olv  v*c  yortiteni  ori::a.  ^TcI"  :c  had  ^a^«tv;\i  its^  to  the 
Fv^Lifi^vC  ciur;ir^.  wiicii  v.'aaic  r^acy  :o  jaa».:.  :c  f:>^'Iay<^vi  in  the  latter 
pecivnl  ot  Etr:i^':ia  art  Ad:n:ty  ir  evtiy:.:::^^  Or^v.iui:  a  &ct  which 
i^  e?p^'iaIlT  exempliiied  by  itc>  works  :r  arr.  ji  woicQ  Greek  myths 
Are  firequentlv  representevi.  Alzhcugb.  ho v\ ever.  Ecniscan  art  seems 
to  approdkch  the  Grecian  ia  its  g^iitfral  arciiiteccural  mechcd,  yet  at 
the  same  time  it  preserved  at  all  periods  its  own  peculiar  character, 
which  may  be  traced  perceptibly  even  ia  the  Llsc  dav^  of  its  existence, 
which  was  protracted  as  &r  as  the  tirst  century  after  Clinst 

The  artistic  worth  of  this  people  is  especially  displayed  in  their 
4  mechanical  productions^  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  their 
the  ideal  was  more  limited. 

"he  oldest  monuments  of  Etruscan  architecture  are  the 

3  town  walls,  which  were  consti*ucted  of  enormous  blocks 

1  one  at  top  of  another  in  horizontal  layei*s.     These  walls 

Jmes  formed  of  polygonal  blocks,  and  at  others  of  blocks 

>  an  oblong  shape.     The  construction  was  precisely  similar 
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to  the  Cyclopean  walls  whicli  have  been  alluded  to  in  Section  G2, 
when  Grecian  architecture  was  being  treated  of,  and  appears  to  have, 
l>een  peculiar  to  races  of  Pelasgic  origin.  The  walls  of  Volterra 
Fiesole,  Cortona,  Eoaella,  and  Populonia  are  instances  of  the  hewn 
oblong  blocks  being  used,  and  are  consequently  to  be  considered  as 
demonstrating  that  the  Etruscans  had  already  made  an  advance  in 
Pelasgic  art.  The  country  of  the  Sabtnes  and  Latins^  to  the  south 
of  the  Tiber,  is,  on  the  contrary,  rich  in  specimens  of  walls  con- 
structed of  irregular  polygonal  blocks  in  the  ancient  Pelasgic  style 
whilst  in  Etruria  itself  some  examples  have  been  preserved. 

§  117.  In  these  Etruscan  buildings  traces  are  to  be  found  of  the 
arch  ;*  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Gate  of  Volterm  and  other  gates  at 
Perugia  (Fig.  179) ;  so  also  in  the  Cloacae  at  Rome,  of  which  the 
Cloaca   Maxima    (Fig.   180)  is    20  feet  broad.      These  are   sewers 


Fif.  1 


HtniHcaa  Ua(«  at  FerugU. 


The  Cloaca  Maximii  at 


which  were  intended  to  render  the  marshy  district  between  the  hills 
of  Rome  inhabitable.  They  were  constructed  in  the  reign  of  Tar- 
quinius  Superbus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  aisth  century  B.C. 

The  assumption  which  has  hitherto  prevailed,  that  the  Etruscans 


•  The  semi-cireukr  Vftalt  is  constructed  ai  weilge-ahaped  Htones,  called 
broader  at  the  top  thau  at  the  liottom,  and  arranged  witli  a  oontiuuouslv 
incliuatioQ  from  the  impost  to  the  key-Btone,  which  ia  kept  [irinly  vui' 
the  preaauro  of  tht  other  voUMoira. 
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were  the  first  to  employ  the  arch,  has  been  confuted  by  the  excava- 
tions in  the  Assyrian  ruins,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  section  that 
bears  reference  to  this  subject 

Dome-like  shapes  also  occur  in  another  description  of  Etruscan 
monuments,  which  resemble  the  Grecian  treasure-houses ;  but  those 
arches  are  only  apparent  ones,  as  they  are  formed  of  horizontal  layers 
of  stone  projecting  one  over  the  other  {see  Section  64  in  Grecian 
Architecture).  Under  this  head  may  be  mentioned  the  conical 
buildings  in  Sardinia,  called  Nuragghi,  or  Noraghe,  which  are  from 
30  to  50  feet  high,  and  contain  circular  or  oviform  chambers, 
where  the  construction  is  of  the  description  which  has  just  been 
alluded  to. 

§  118.  In  their  temples,  however,  the  Etruscans  did  not  employ 
the  arch,  as  is  manifest  from  the  lucid  description  of  Vitruvius.  This 
writer  must  be  considered  as  the  only  authority  on  the  subject,  as  no 
Etruscan  temple  has  been  preserved,  and  the  representations  of  them 
which  occur  on  tombs  are  not  calculated  to  lead  to  any  conclusive 
idea.  According  to  Vitruvius,  the  Tuscan  order  {see  Koman  Archi- 
tecture, Section  128)  was  copied  and  formed  from  Etruscan  archi- 
tecture. The  form  of  their  temples  differed  in  the  following  respect 
from  the  Grecian,  that  while  the  ground-plan  of  the  latter  was 
oblong,  that  of  the  Etruscan  temples  approached  nearer  to  a  square, 
the  sides  being  in  the  proportion  of  5  to  6. 

The  interior  of  these  temples  was  divided  into  two  parts,  the  front 
portion  being  an  open  portico  resting  on  pillars,  whilst  the  back  part 
contained  the  sanctuary  itself,  and  consisted  of  three  cellse  placed 
alongside  one  another  (Figs.  181  and  182).  The  intercolumniatior^ 
was  considerably  greater  than  in  Grecian  temples. 


Fig.  181. 


Fig.  182. 


Us 


Ground-Plan  of  Etruscan  Temples. 
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The  columns  resembled  the  Doric,  a.s  they  were  simple,  but  tbej' 
were  more  slender  than  the  columns  of  that  order,  being  about  seven 
times  the  diameter,  and,  moreover,  they  bad  a  base.  The  height 
of  the  columns  was  genei'ally  a  third  of  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
building ;  consequently  the  whole  extent  of  the  intercolamns  was 
about  equal  to  the  height  of  the  four  columns  which  formed  the 
facade.  Owing  to  this  wide  intercolumniatiou,  beams  of  wood,  and 
not  of  stone,  must  have  been  employed  for  the  architraves.  The 
cross-beams  projected  a  quailer  the  height  of  the  pillar,  and  supported 
a  very  prominent  roof. 

§  119.  The  most  interesting  monuments  of  Etruscan  architecture 
which  have  been  preserved  are  the  tombs  and  these  have  only  quite 
lately  been  dist-oveied 

They  aie  for  the  most  part  chambers  hewn  in  the  rock  and 
supported  by  square  piers  Then  loofe  are  either  flat  or  slcpe  like  a 
gable  and  Bometimes  but  rarely  assume  a  viulled  shape  they 
represent  iii  i  atiunh    f  n  udm  lafters  or  stone  pinellini^s    F  ^   1S31 


;  either  subterranean,  and  had  an  entrance  facade 
ck,  or  tht-y  assumed  the  shape  of  tumuli  'FJg.  184), 
"  conical  elevations  resting  on  a  superstructw;^ 
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Albano,  knowu  under  the  name  of  the  Tomb  of  the  Horatii  and 
Curiatii,  which  has  five  such  superimposed  cones.  Sometimes  these 
tombs  are  quadrangular  with  a  pyramidal  superatnicture  (Fig.  185), 

Fig.  1S4. 


%.  186.  Pig.  18?.  ^ 
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and  were  either  free  all  round,  or  appeared  as  facades  to  rock-tombs. 
The  latter  have  a  mock  door,  the  real  entrance  being  effected  under 
the  foundation  of  the  facade,  and  covered  over  with  earth.  Figs. 
186  and  187  represent  the  profiles  of  Etruscan  tombs  ;  and  these,  in 
the  dearth  of  monuments  of  every  description,  must  be  considered  as 
sufficient  to  copvey  an  idea  of  all  that  is  known  on  the  subject. 


VII. 
ROMAN    ARCHITECTURE 

§  120.  Art  amongst  the  Romans  sprang  originally  from  foreign 
elements,  and  was  fostered  and  developed  thereby. 

The  reception  and  application  of  Etruscan  art  formed  its  first 
basis;  and  subsequently,  in  the  time  of  the  Scipios,  the  taste  for 
Grecian  ai*t  was  mingled  with  it ;  when,  owing  to  their  contact  with  the 
Greeks,  the  Romans  began  to  take  an  interest  in  Grecian  architecture, 
and  to  admire  the  structures  of  Greece  and  Macedon.  Greek  archi- 
tects were  soon  introduced  into  Italy ;  and  thus  Roman  architecture, 
like  all  Roman  art  in  general,  conformed  as  nearly  to  the  Grecian  as 
the  Roman  genius  permitted  it  to  do. 

.  This  Roman  genius,  however,  brought  about  the  retention,  par- 
ticularly in  architecture,  of  many  peculiarities,  by  which  Grseco-Roman 
is  essentially  distinguishable  from  Grecian. 

§  121.  Scarcely  any  distinctive  epochs  are  to  be  traced  in  the 
Grseco-Roman  style  during  its  palmy  days,  as  long  as  its  productions 
steadfastly  continued  to  be  of  the  same  type.  This  period  began  with 
the  last  century  of  the  Republic,  and  reached  its  culminating  point 
under  Augustus,  who  may  with  justice  be  said  to  have  turned  the 
city  of  brick,  which  he  found  on  his  accession,  into  a  city  of  marble ; 
for  under  his  government  the  most  remarkable  buildings  of  Roman 
irchitecture,  such  as  the  amphitheatres,  the  basilicas,  and  the 
'Pantheon,  were  erected.  This  palmy  period  of  Roman  architecture 
«*s  of  arts  generally,  continued  during  the  reign  of  the  earlier  Ca3sars. 
In  the  time  of  Titus  essentially  Roman  peculiarities  became  even  more 
prominent,  without  producing  an  unfavourable  effect  on  the  general 
impression.  During  the  succeeding  century  the  emperors  strove 
zealously  to  outsixip  one  another  in  the  magnificence  of  the  buildings 
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which  were  .erected.  In  the  time  of  Hadrian,  in  spite  of  hia  love  of 
art,  an  increase  in  material  elegance  drove  the  spiritual  element  more 
into  the  background.  Little  by  little  material  luxury  gained  the 
upper  hand,  and  the  tendency  to  incorporate  foreign  elements  in- 
cre.ised;  whilst  sen.dbility  to  heauty  of  form  was  superseded  by  a 
taste  for  excess  in  ornamentation.  The  period  of  decadence  be^ns 
with  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  and  thia  result  was  partly  brought 
about  by  the  infiiience  of  foreign  religions.  This  decadence  kept  on 
continually  increasing  tiii  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  and  at  the 
eame  time  forms  to  a  certain  degree  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
spiritual  life  of  the  old  world,  and  a  boundary  between  that  era  and 
the  centuries  of  Christianity. 

§  122.  In  this  subdivision  Roman  architecture  will  only  be  con- 
sidered during  the  period  that  it  flourished  ;  that  is  to  say,  from  the 
time  that  it  was  no  longer  Etruscan,  hut  through  the  acceptation  of 
Grecian  forma  and  mode  of  thought  must  be  considered  as  Graeco- 
Eioman.  During  this  period  the  seat  of  classical  architecture  was 
transfeiTed  to  Rome,  from  whence  it  subsequently  spread  itself  over 
the  other  countries  of  the  world. 

As  has  been  already  remarked  i.n  the  preceding  paragraph,  the 
buildings  which  were  erected  during  the  first  centuries  of  the  Roman 
state  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Etruscans.  Either  Etruscan  architects 
were  sent  for  to  carry  out  these  buildings,  or  the  models  were  closely 
followed,  which  have  been  described  under  Etruscan  architecture. 
The  Romans  themselves,  possessing  but  little  esthetic  perception, 
directed  their  attention  more  to  the  practical  and  useful ;  and  it  was 
when  this  prochvity  had  to  he  exercised  that  their  national  charac- 
teristics were  most  favourably  developed.  Whilst  with  the  Greeks 
art  was  a  matter  of  feeling,  the  Romans  treated  it  more  as  a  matter 
of  undersianding.  But  as  new  requirements  arose,  art  necessarily 
found  further  extension,  though  a  practical  materialism  still  directed 
its  expansion. 

All  the  designs  of  the  Romans  bear  a  vast  and  mi^nificent  impress, 
which  is  in  exact  accordance  with  the  might  of  the  Roman  power, 
and  which  especially  characterizes  all  their  buildings.  The  manner 
ra  which  this  tendency  was  brought  into  action  was  simple  and  ur 
constrained.     Whilst  in  the  Grecian  temples,  whicK  ^ 
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stnall,  the  impression  of  magnificence  was  conveyed  by  styip,  the 
same  effect  waa  produced  in  Roman  buildings  by  proportion  and  di- 
mension. It  must  here  be  remarked  that  the  construction  of  the 
Iwelling-housea,  which  only  presented  bare  walls  externally,  must 
have  heightened  the  effect  of  the  public  buildings,  as  they  acted  to 
a  certain  extent  a?  a  foil  to  the  latter  by  their  monotonous  plainness. 

If  the  Romans  were  unable  to  soar  to  a  higher  enthusiasm  and 
to  the  ideal  in  the  sphere  of  the  fine  arts,  still,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  reached  a  lofty  pitch  in  technics.  They  knew  how  to  treat  all 
different  mateiials  as  skilfully  as  they  did  the  most  varied  methods  of 
construction. 

It  is  important  here  to  understand  clearly  that  hereby  is  meant 
no  structural  and  organic  combination  of  the  arch  with  the  Greek 
columnar  construction,  for  the  latter  must  be  considered  merely  as  an 
imposing  decorative  system,  originating  just  as  little  as  the  other 
from  the  structure  of  the  building,  and  therefore  without  any  struc- 
tural importance.  Viewed  independently,  the  columnar  construction 
forms  only  the  outside  covering  of  the  building  completed  in  the 
rough,  which  might  be  at  pleasure  removed  and  replaced  by  another ; 
whereas  the  removal  of  the  decorative  parts  in  Grecian  architecture 
would  have  rendered  the  whole  structure  an  impossibility. 

8  123.     Amongst  the  various  methods  of  constiaiction  must  be 

mentioned  the  reticulated  masonry  (Opus  reticulatum)  (Fig.  188), 

which    is   peculiar  to    Roman    architecture ;    it 
Fig.  188.  ^ 

is,   however,   beyond   the   general  scope   of  the 

present  sumniaij   of  styles   to   allude   ta   stnic- 

tural  variationi      This  opus  reticulatum  consists 

of   square   cuneiform   stones   oi    tiles    with  the 

broad   ends   facing   outwards    and   arranged    in 

lints  which  do  not  run  honzontallj   but  intersect 

each  other   like   net  work      The   base   and   the 

OptlS  reticnlatum  r  ■.!_  u  ^     e  ^  »    i    i 

comers  oi  these  walls  consist  or  horizontal  layers 
of  square  stone  and  there  aie  sometimes  intersecting  belts  of  the 
same  kind  of  material  in  the  middle  of  the  network  itself 

§  12+  Amongst  all  the  forms  which  the  Romans  borrowed  fiora 
foreign  sources,  the  art  of  vaulting,  which  they  learned  from  the 
Etruscans,  was  that  which  they  most  skilfully  adapted  and  developed. 
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and  rendered  the  most  distinctive  expression  of  the  peculiarity  of 
their  own  style. 

Two  modes  of  construction  consequently  appear  side  by  side  in 
Roman  architecture,  viz,,  the  Italian  arch  and  the  Grecian  column, 
both  of  which  are  combined  in  Roman  buildings. 

It  is  the  arch  especially  which  constitutes  the  most  ingenious  and 
original  expression  of  Roman  architecture,  and  which  through  its 
massiveness  lay^  its  powerful  impress  on  that  style,  and  furnishes  it 
with  its  peculiar  feature,  particularly  as  regards  the  system  of  internal 
architecture.  On  the  other  hand,  the  column,  as  ha.s  beet  already 
remarked,  is  only  an  imported  and  foreign  ingredient,  which,  when  it 
occurs  independently,  does  so  in  accordance  with  the  Grecian 
architecture  from  which  it  was  copied. 

The  employment  of  the  arch  exercised  a  great  influence  on  the 
shape  of  ground-plans  in  general,  and  on  covered  spaces  in  particular. 
The  Grecian  manner  of  roofing  hy  beams  of  stone  or  wood  allowed 
only  of  simple  ground-plans  of  small  dimensions;  consequently  large 
spaces,  which  were  intended  to  contain  many  persons,  remained 
uncovered,  and  this  construction  was  favoured  by  the  climate.  The 
arch,  on  the  other  hand,  enabled  the  Romans  to  cover  in  large  spaces 
by  the  simple  means  of  brick  and  mCirtar.  As  a  conBequence,  besides 
the  arch  itself,  quite  new  plans,  which  were  unknown  to  tho  Greeks, 
were  carried  out  in  the  most  magnificent  way,  especially  in  the  baths 
and  palaces,  as  will  be  described  in  subsequent  paragraphs.  Roman 
architecture  has  a  superiority  over  the  Grecian  in  thus  independently 
having  produced  in  peeubar  and  manifold  ways  these  vast  construc- 
tional designs,  which  have  been  retained  as  the  recognised  suitable 
forms  for  all  similar  spaces  and  buildings. 

§  125.  The  column  then  does  not  constitute,  as  it  did  amongst  the 
Greeks,  the  most  essential  element  in  the  structure  of  Roman  build- 
ings ;  it  did  not,  however,  fall  into  desuetude,  but  was  employed  as  a 
decorative  detail,  and  imitated  the  Grecian  column  in  its  already  more 
or  less  deteriorated  shape.  Simple  styles,  such  as  the  Doric,  which 
accorded  so  intimately  with  the  whole  disposition  of  the  Grecian 
temple,  and  the  Ionic,  were  but  rarely  used ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Corinthian  order  (Figs.  189  and  101)  wan  pvt.reraely  prevalent, 
for  it  correspouded  to  the  desi'™  f—  "•  -^wj^xSnc'ot.w.- 
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small,  the  impression  of  magnificence  was  convcyGc)  liy  style,  the   . 
I  same  eflFect  was  produced  in  Roman  buildings  by  proportion  and  di- 

I-mension.  It  must  here  be  remarked  that  the  construction  of  the 
iwelling-houses,  which  only  presented  bare  walls  externally,  must 
have  heightened  the  effect  uf  the  public  buildings,  as  they  acted  to 
a  certain  extent  a?  a  foil  to  tho  latter  by  their  monotonous  plainness. 
If  the  Romans  were  nnable  to  soar  to  a  higlier  enthusiasm  and 
to  the  ideal  in  the  sphere  of  the  fine  arts,  still,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  reached  a  lofty  pitch  in  technics.  They  knew  how  to  treat  all 
I  different  materials  as  skilfully  as  they  did  the  most  varied  methods  of 

I  construction. 

It  is  important  here  to  understand  clearly  that  hereby  is  meant 
no  structural  and  organic  combination  of  the  arch  with  the  Greek 
columnar  coostruction,  for  the  latter  must  be  considered  merely  as  an 
imposing  decorative  system,  originating  just  as  little  as  the  other 
from  the  structure  of  the  building,  and  therefore  without  any  struc- 
tural importance.  Viewed  independently,  the  columnar  construction 
forms  only  the  outside  covering  of  the  building  completed  in  the 
rough,  which  might  bo  at  pleasure  removed  and  replaced  by  another ; 
whereas  the  removal  of  the  decorative  parts  in  Grecian  architecture 
would  have  rendered  the  whole  structure  ati  impossibility. 

§  123.  Amongst  the  varions  methods  of  coustniction  must  be 
mentioned  the  reticulated  masonry  (Opus  reticulatum)  (Fig.  188), 
which  is  peculiar  to  Roman  architecture;  it 
is,  however,  beyond  the  general  scope  of  the 
present  sutnmaiy  of  styles  to  allude  to  strac- 
tural  vaiiations  This  opus  reticulatum  consists 
of  "jquare  cuneiform  stones  or  tiles,  with  the 
broad  ends  facmg  outwards,  and  arranged  in 
lines  which  do  not  run  horizontally,  but  intersect 
each  itber  like  net  work.  The  base  and  the 
comers  of  then,  nails  consist  of  horizontal  layers 
id  there  iic  himetimes  intersecting  belts  of  the 
simi  kind  of  material  m  the  middle  of  the  network  itself. 

§  124  Amongst  ill  the  f  Drms  which  the  Romans  borrowed  from 
foreign  sources,  the  art  of  vaulting,  which  thoy  learned  from  the 
Etruscans,  was  that  which  they  most  skilfully  adapted  and  developed. 
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and  rendered  the  most  distinctive  expression  of  the  peculiarity  of 
their  own  style. 

Two  modes  of  construction  consequently  appear  side  by  side  in 
Ronmn  architecture,  viz.,  the  Italian  arch  and  tlie  Grecian  column, 
both  of  which  are  combined  in  Roman  buildings. 

It  is  the  arch  especially  whicii  constitutes  the  most  ingenious  and 
original  expression  of  Roman  architecture,  and  which  through  its 
massiveness  lay.5  its  poweiful  impress  on  that  style,  and  furnishes  it 
with  its  peculiar  feature,  particularly  as  regards  the  system  of  internal 
architecture.  On  the  other  hand,  the  column,  as  has  beet  already 
remarked,  is  only  an  imported  and  foreign  ingredient,  which,  when  it 
occurs  independently,  does  so  in  accordance  with  the  Grecian 
architecture  from  which  it  was  copied. 

The  employment  of  the  arch  exercised  a  great  influence  on  the 
shape  of  ground-plans  in  general,  and  on  covered  spaces  in  particular. 
The  Grecian  manner  of  roofing  by  beams  of  stone  or  wood  allowed 
only  of  simple  ground-plans  of  small  dimensions  ;  consequently  large 
spaces,  which  were  intended  to  contain  many  persons,  remained 
uncovered,  and  this  construction  was  favoured  by  the  climate.  The 
arch,  on  the  other  hand,  enabled  the  Romans  to  cover  in  large  spaces 
by  the  simple  means  of  brick  and  mOrtar.  As  a  consequence,  besides 
the  arch  itself,  quite  new  plans,  which  were  unknown  to  the  Greeks, 
were  carried  out  in  the  most  magnificent  w'ay,  especially  in  the  baths 
and  palaces,  as  will  be  described  in  subsequent  paragraphs.  Roman 
architecture  has  a  superiority  over  the  Grecian  in  thus  independently 
having  produced  in  peculiar  and  manifold  ways  these  vast  construc- 
tional designs,  which  have  been  retained  as  the  recognised  suitable 
forms  for  all  similar  spaces  and  buildings. 

§  125.  The  column  then  does  not  constitute,  as  it  did  amongst  the 
Greeks,  the  most  essential  element  in  the  structure  of  Roman  build- 
ings ;  it  did  not,  however,  fall  into  desuetude,  but  was  employed  as  a 
decorative  detail,  and  imitated  the  Grecian  column  in  its  already  more 
or  less  deteriorated  shape.  Simple  styles,  such  as  the  Doric,  which 
accorded  so  intimately  with  the  whole  disposition  of  the  Grecian 
temple,  and  the  Ionic,  were  but  rarely  used ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Corinthian  order  (Figs.  189  and  191)  was  extremely  prevalenti 
for  it  corresponded   to  the  desire  for  splendoMt  «ccidL  Tcv^*^^5^siA£vssiRu 
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tlie  Corinthian  were  used 
in  conjunction  with  the 
i!t.'ntels  of  the  Ionic  order. 
(See  Sections  J^8  and  102.) 
(Fig-  191.) 

§  126.  The  principal 
distinction  between  the  Gre- 
cian and  Homau  columnar 
conatnictions  lies  in  the 
foini  of  the  mouldings.  By 
the  Greeks  the  profile  was 
fashioned  in  a  lively,  sen- 
suous, and  elastic  sweep, 
while  by  the  Romans  it 
was  constructed  with  luore 
studied  and  regular  curves, 
and  being  intended  merely 
for  decoration,  did  not  give 
expression  to  any  inner 
i&eaning. 

§  127.  A  further  devia- 
tion of  the  Roman  orders 
from  the  Gieciau  was  that 
the  columns  and  their  bases 
were  no  longer  placed  di- 
rectly on  the  foundations  or 
surface  of  the  buildings,  but 
rG!^ted  on  an  independent 
block  of  stone. 

Half  columns  and  pilas- 
ters with  capitals  and  bases, 
though  not  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  Grecian  struc- 
tures, were  frequently  used 
by  the  Roiuans,  and  form  a 
usual  embellishment  of  the 
exterior  of  buildings. 
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§  128.  Besides  the  three  orders  which  were  Iwrrowed  from  the 
Greeks  and  tlie  Roman  composite  order,  the  Romans  also  employsd 
the  Tuscan,  which  they  had  received  from  the  Etruscans.  They 
blended  with  it  some  elements  of  the  Greco-Doric  order,  such  as 
triglyphs  and  several  mouldings  Pi^  104^ 

of  the  entablature  (Fig.  195)  ; 
this  order  is  consequently 
sometimes  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Roman-Doric. 

The  shaft  was  more  slender 
than  the  Doric,  and  had  a 
base  consisting  of  a  plinth  and 
superincumbent  torus,  con- 
nected with  the  body  of  th« 
.shaft  by  a  fillet.  Although 
the  capital  had  the  same  in- 
dividual mouldings  a«  the 
Doric,  they  did  not  project 
nearly  as  far. 

§  129.  The  only  essential 
distinction  between  the  so- 
called  Roman  order  and  the 
Corinthian  is  in  the  capital 
(compare  Fig.  192  with  Figs. 
190  and  191),  and  in  a  rich- 
ness of  ornamentation  and 
moulding  which  in  the  latter  Tuwan  unk']-,  ,l-.oi-Uii.j  u  Vi-imU. 

amounts  to  excess  (Fig.  196). 

§  ISO.  Without  doubt  many  of  the  pecidiarities  of  the  Roman 
columnar  construction  ivere  taken  from  Etruscan  architecture,  whilst 
the  form  of  the  Roman  temples  pointed  to  a  Grecian  admixture. 
These  temples  had  no  normal,  universally  accepted  shape,  hut  still 
it  wa.s  a  prevalent  characteristic  that  the  cella  was  a  single  one, 
and  not  triple,  as  amongst  the  Etruscans ;  while  the  giound  plan  in 
general  approached  closely  to  that  of  Grecian  temples.  Roman 
temples  were  not.  huwev  'd  by  columns,  but  had  only  a 

oortico  (p  iiitii,   eoiisis"' 
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siugle  01-  double  row  of  columns.     Tlie  otlier  three  sides  were  not  sur- 

foundeil  by  coliimui  as  in  tin'  Grecian  peripteral  temples,  but  were 

onietiines  provided 
^  with  half  columns, 

corresponding  to 
the  columns  of  the 
prostyle.  A  flight 
of  steps,  therefore, 
led  to  the  temple 
<in!y  on  that  side 
which  was  intended 
for  the  entrance, 
and  this  flight  was 
Hanked  ou  both 
sides  by  u  continual- 
tion  of  the  basement 
of  the  side  walls  of 
the  temple  (Fig. 
197).  By  means  of 
this  construction, 
which  thus  ran 
roimd  the  whole  of 
the  building,  and 
by  many  other  de- 
tails, the  bipartite 
appearance  which 
Roman  temples  ne- 
cessarily uesuiiicd, 
even  from  the  ox-' 
t«rior,  by  the  abrupt; 
separation  of  the' 
cella  from  the  por- 
tico, was  to  a  certain 
extent  coLmteract*i 
ud,     although     tbe> 

i.solutcd   and  compact   character  of  the  Grcciau  temple  was  never 

attained. 


it  the  TlieriDw  of  Dioiiletian. 
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§  131.  Besides  this  simpleat  form  of  Roman  temples,  in  wliicli 
the 'sides  were  either  entirely  plain  or  ornamented  with  half  column!}, 
after  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  wars,  larger  p;^  jyj_ 

temples,  with  a  colonnade  extending  all 
round  the  building,  were  constructed.  The 
false  architecture,  with  the  above-mentioned 
half  columns,  was,  however,  at  one  time  of 
very  usual  occurrence,  and  as  examples  during 
the  best  period  of  Roman  architecturo  may 
be  mentioned  the  Ionic  temple  of  Foiiuna 
Virilis  at  Rome,  and  the  temple  at  Nismea 
(Fig  198).  The  circular  form  was  also  occa- 
sionally employed. 

The  tympanum  or  pediment  riaea  over 
the  portico  at  a  greater  angle,  and  is  there- 
fore higher  than  in  Grecian  templea 

Among  other  remains  of  prostyle  ■temples 
are  those  at  Pnia,  in  Istria,  and  at  Assisi ; 
and  the  temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina 
at  Rome.  Ah  a  specimen  of  peristyle  temples 
maybe  mentioned  that  of  Mara  Ultor  at  Rome,  which  is  generally 
designated  the  temple  of  Nerva. 

§  132.  Though  the  arch  in  later  times  was  universally  em- 
ployed by  the  Romans,  yet  it  is  probable  that  at  first  it  was  only 
used  for  works  of  utility,  such  as  cloacas,  aqueducts,  bridges,  &c., 
Tvhich  were  less  fitted  for  the  realization  and  promotion  of  a  higher 
form  of  beauty  than  for  the  perfection  of  technical  skill.  Still,  in  the 
above-mentioned  works,  their  ma3,sivenes3  gave  an  opportunity  for 
the  expression  of  that  vastness  and  solidity  which  characterized  the 
Roman  mind,  which  was  favoured  by  the  very  fact  that  there  was  no 
longer  any  need  for  a  c!o?e  ran^e  of  pillars,  as  the  largest  roofs 
could  now  be  supported  without  them. 

But  at  a  subsequent  period,  when  the  desire  for  niiicnificence  was 
joined  to  the  appreciation  of  utility,  it  was  the  a  ve  its 

most  p'iculiar  impress  to  Roman  buildings,  and  ren- 

dered possible  the  construction  of  the  ■'---■■^i  k  '& 

which  will  hereafter  be  described. 


Ground- plan  o£  llie  Temple 
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single  or  double  row  of  cului 
rounded  by  coliimus,  as  iu 
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lid   compact   ciiai^acter  of  the  Greciu 


:  otiier  tlivee  sides  were  not  sur- 
iiu  pevipternl  temples,  but  were 
fcoraetiniea  provided 
with  half  columns, 
un-esponding  to 
ie  columns  of  the 
prostyle.  A  flight 
(if  steps,  therefore, 
led  to  the  temple 
only  on  that  side 
which  was  intended 
for  the  entrance, 
and  this  flight  was 
tianked  on  both 
»ides  by  a  contiuua- 
t  ion  of  the  basemeot 
of  the  aide  walla  of 
the  temple  (Fig. 
li)7).  By  means  of 
this  construction, 
which  thus  ran 
round  the  whole  of  ■ 
the  building,  and 
by  many  other  de- 
tails, the  bipartite 
appearance  which 
Kuman  templea  ue- 
cessarily  assumed, 
i.'veu  from  the  ex-'l 
terior,  by  the  abrupt, 
separation  of  the 
cella  from  the  por- 
tico, was  to  a  certain 
extent  cuuiiteraet- 
cd,  although  the 
1   temple  was  never 
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§  131.  Besides  this  simplest  form  of  Roman  temples,  in  which 
the  sides  were  either  entirely  plain  or  ornamented  with  half  columm^ 
afterthe  time  of  the  Macedonian  wars,  larger  p.^^  j^j_ 

temples,  with  a  colonnade  extending  all 
ronnd  the  building,  were  constructed.  The 
false  architecture,  with  the  above-mentioned 
half  colnrans,  was,  however,  at  one  time  of 
very  usual occurrence,and  as  examplesduring 
the  beet  period  of  Roman  architecture  may 
be  mentioned  the  Ionic  temple  of  Fortuna 
Virilis  at  Rome,  and  the  temple  at  Nismea 
(Fig  198).  The  circular  form  was  also  occa- 
sionally employed. 

The  tympanum  or  pediment  rises  over 
the  portico  at  a  greater  angle,  and  ia  there- 
fore higher  than  in  Grecian  temples. 

Among  other  remains  of  prostyle  temples 
are  those  at  Pola,  in  Istrin,  and  at  Assisi; 
and  the  temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina 
at  Rome.  As  a  specimen  of  peristyle  temples 
maybe  mentioned  that  of  Mara  Ultor  at  Rome,  which  is  generally 
designated  the  temple  of  Nerva. 

§  132.  Though  the  arch  in  later  times  was  universally  em- 
ployed by  the  Romans,  yet  it  is  probable  that  at  first  it  was  only 
used  for  works  of  utility,  such  as  cloacas,  aqueducts,  bridges,  &c., 
which  were  less  fitted  for  the  realization  and  promotion  of  a  higher 
form  of  beauty  than  for  the  perfection  of  technical  skill.  Still,  in  the 
above-mentioned  works,  their  massiveness  gave  an  opportunity  for 
the  expression  of  that  vastness  and  solidity  which  characterized  the 
Roman  mind,  which  was  favoured  by  the  very  fact  that  there  was  no 
longer  any  need  for  a  c!o?e  range  of  pillan?,  as  the  largest  roofs 
could  now  be  supported  without  them. 

But  at  a  subsequent  period,  when  tlie  desire  for  niiigni licence  was 
joined  to  the  appreciation  of  utiUty,  it  was  the  arch  which  gave  its 
most  pi'culiar  impress  to  Roman  buildings,  and  which  alone  ren- 
dered possible  the  construction  of  the  various  kinds  of  structur 
which  will  hereafter  be  described. 


Oronncl-plan  of  tbe  Temple 
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§  133.  Through  the  arch  there  sprang  into  existence  a  distinct 
internal  Roman  architecture  with  vaiious  applioationa  of  the  semi- 
circle, as  the  design  of  the  building  demanded  i  such  as  the  cylin- 
drical arch  (Fig.  199),  dome  arch  (Fig.  207),  and  the  cross  arch 
(Fig.  200).  The  Romans  were  unable,  however,  to  mould  the  arch 
construction  into  a  complete  system,  which  should  nniformly  com- 
prise the  whole  structure,  and  still  less  did  thoy  reduce  it  into  an 
organic  whole.  Combining  with  it  as  they  did  tlie  Greciaji 
column,  which  was  based  on  a  horizontal  architrave,  their  archi- 
tecture necessarily  consisted  of    two  collateral   and    het«rogeneoua. 


n 

f^IindrioU  Arch 
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The  arch  was  not,  however,  immediately  conDected  with  the 
column  that,  supported  it,  ina-smucb  as  the  complete  entablature  of 
architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice  was  retained,  and  the  arch  sprang  from 
the  top  of  it.  Subsequently,  when  Roman  art  converged  towards 
that  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  original 
principle  of  continuous  horizontal  dis- 
position in  the  interior  was  quite  aban- 
doned, the  entablature  being  little 
by  little  increasingly  interrupted  over 
each  column,  tdl  at  last  the  cros.'i  arch 
sprang  directly  from  it. 

Many  modifications  ensued  as  re- 
gards the  column  itself,  m  consequem 
of  its  combination  with  the  arch,  Th 
columns  themselves  differed  in  an 
arbitrary  manner,  according  ti  the  span 
of  the  arch,  and  were  as  a  rule  placed 
further  apart,  so  that  the  beautifd 
perspective  effect  produced  by  the 
regular  rows  of  columns  was  lost. 

Another   very   essential    deviation 
from  the  Grecian  colnmnar  construction 

Pg  "01 
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thitt  at.  Tivoli  anci  tliat  at  Rome,  tlie  first  of  whicli  is  particulnrly 
noteworthy  by  tiie  Ijeauty  of  its   details.     The  most  important  and 


RQ.\FAH  AiiciirrF.cirRE. 

Fig.  204. 


Fart  of  a  Vaulted  Roof  nmsmented  witli  rninllngs  without  Panels. 

§  ISl.  It  waa  in  ciraular  buildings  that  the  vault  found  an 
especially  practical  application ;  and  many  of  this  description  of 
structures  are  temples.  The  round  shape  was  invariably  employed  in 
the  temples  of  Veeta  ;  and  though  that  gotldess  was  essentially  an 
Italian  divinity,  yet  Grecian  columns  were  introduced  as  in  other 
temples. 

Since  the  Doric  order,  on  account  of  iff!  rectilineal  severity,  and 
the  Ionic,  on  account  of  the  variety  between  the  t-wo  sides  of  the 
capital,  were  less  suitable  for  circuloi'  buildings,  recourse  was  had  to 
the  Corinthian  order,  »"  too,  on  account  of  its  square  base 

and  pliutl  '    "'ar  construction. 
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employed,  the  altered  details,  nevertheless,  found  acceptance,  owing 
to  being  prevalent  in  other  structures. 

Another  consequence  of  this  combinatic  1  was,  that  the  forms  of 
the  Grecian  columnar  construction,  which  arose  from  the  respective 
proportions  of  its  parts  and  from  intrinsic  necessity,  lost  their  meaning 
through  their  conjunction  with  the  arch,  and  were  no  longer  employed 
io  accordance  with  natural  laws,  but  arbitrarily,  although  many 
sesthetic  reasons  justified  the  manner  of  their  employment. 

This  is,  for  instonce,  the  case,  when,  as  Fig.  208  shows,  the  arch 
is  surrounded  by  half-columns,  in  which  the  objects  attained  seem  to 
be  that  of  satisfying  the  eye  through  richness  of  form,  and  by  the 
variation  of  circular  and  straight  lines,  and  that  of  surrounding  the 
outline  of  the  arch  by  a  rectilineal  framework,  which,  in  an  lesthetic 
point  of  view,  has  a  satisfactory  effect.  But  although  these  results 
are  obtained,  yet  the  architecture  of  the  whole  column,  as  well  as  its 
details,  no  longer  retain  their  original  constnictive  meaning  and  their 
intrinsic  necessity.  The  architecture  of  the' column  consequently 
sinks  to  a  mere  accessory  based  on  arbitrary  principles,  since  its  only 
constructive  purpose,  namely,  to  strengthen  the  walls  and  to  serve  as 
a  buttress,  whether  real  or  apparent,  to  the  arch,  is  not  really  fulfilled 
to  the  extent  proposed. 

But  the  difference  between  Roman  and  Grecian  details  does  not 
merely  lie  in  the  extinction  of  meaning,  but  also  in  the  inorganic 
nature  of  the  various  forms  and  of  the  ornamentation  of  the  individual 
mouldings ;    for  the  elegance   and   the   keen    appreciation   of  the 


Fricw  OnuuKDt  from  the  FroDtispiece  ot  the  Temple  of  Nero,  at  {toiDc 
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most  beautiful  of  circular  buildings  without  columns  surrounding  it  is 
tbe  Pantheon  at  Rome,  wliich  was  completed  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
in  the  year  25  A.D.  (Figs.  205,  206.  and  207). 

i  133.  This  construction  of  arches  and  vaults  did  not,  ho'.vever. 


a  confined  to  the  interior  of  building.'^, 
but  imparted  its  own  expression  to  the 
architecture  of  the  exterior  also;  for  the 
shape  of  openings  became  circular  instead 
of  square,  although  they  were  surrounded 
by  half-columns  or  piers,  and  an  entablature 
running  along  over  the  top  of  the  lialf- 
columns  gave  a  rectilineal  finish  to  the 
whole  (Fig.  208), 

§  136.  A  consequence  of  the  combina- 
tion of  Grecian  forms  with  the  luaasivc 
arch  construction  was,  that  all  the  details 
necessarily  became  correspondingly  heavier 
and  fuller;  for  the  more  graceful  Grecian 
details  would  no  longer  have  produced  the 
desii-ed  effect  in  the  composite  Roman 
struct urps.  This  fact  explains  why  in 
columnar  buildings  where  the  arch  was  not    Gum-eaiei 


Part  of  (lie  Archltc 
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quantity  iiud  style  of  enibellishmeLts  employed ;  because,  as  has 
already  been  mentioned  above,  the  ornamentation  had  to  correspond 
with  the  massive  character  of  Roman  architecture,  and  consequently 
became  more  massive  and  more  copious  itself.     Figs.  209  to  215 


!^T^TTini'?>FWf^^ 
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8erveasiIIustratioiiaofomameiitedraouIding.s.    Fig.  ^IC  is  an  example  < 
f  eanchuxfot  of  which  vegetable  objects  were  the  model. 


Fnigment  of  an  Aacieut  Honuui  Vnexe. 

§  137.  Miinj  otbcr  sorts  of  liuildinga  besides  tbe  temples  are  met 
with  amongst  the  Romans,  which  owed  their  origin  partly  to  Roraau 
iiatiouality .  and  partly  to  a  Grecian  prototype,  greatly  mudified, 
however,  by  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Rumaus.  Amongst 
these  are : 

§  J38.  The  Forum,  whicli  correspond eil  to  tlic  Greok  ayo/iii, 
was  not  intended  for  conramrcial  dealings,  for  wliich  siwcial  mai'kets 
were  erected,  but  only  for  public  transactions  ;  and  consequently  it 
was  surrounded  by  columnar  halls. 

In  Italy,  these  halls,  on  account  of  the  extensive  traffic,  wore  con- 
structed ou  a  larger  scale,  and  the  Furum  es|jecially  was  made  longei', 
because  at  an  early  period  it  was  used  at  the  same  time  for  gladia- 
torial combats.  Public  buildings  were  connected  with  the  Forum,  aa 
they  were  in  Greece,  such  as  temples,  which  oftL-n  served  at  Ruuiu 
for  meetings  of  the  senate,  as  :dso  halls  of  justice,  the  treasury,  the 
prison,  buildings  for  the  public  archivca,  &c.  The  assemblies  of  the 
people  were,  when  the  Forum  in  Rome  became  too  small  for  the 
increased  population,  hc-ld  iu  the  Campus  Martiua,  which  was  fur 
■^  surrounded  by  porticos  by  Julius  G^a&v  suai  bk.'4'gw!wa&. 
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quantity  and  style  of  embeUisbmenta  employed ;  because,  iis  has 
already  been  mentioned  above,  the  ornamentation  had  to  correspond 
with  the  massive  character  of  Koman  architecture,  and  consequently 
became  more  masaivo  and  more  copious  itself.     Figs,  209  to  215 


ij  Omaiaaiitad  Roniiiu  0 


Rerve  as  illustrations  of  ornamented  mouldings.    Fig.  21ti  is  an  exam 
of  eniichmi.ut  of  which  vegetable  olijecta  were  the  model 


Friigiiient  of  hd  Aacieat  Bonum  Krieie 

§  137.  Many  other  sorts  of  buiklings  besides  the  temples  die  met 
with  amongst  the  Romans,  wliicli  owed  their  oiigin  partly  to  Roman 
nationality ,  and  partly  to  a  Greciiiii  prototype,  greatly  modified, 
however,  liy  the  mannere  and  customs  of  the  Komaus.  Amongst 
these  are ; 

§  338.  The  Forum,  which  corresponded  to  tlje  Greek  dyopii, 
was  not  intended  fur  commercial  deaEings,  for  v  hicli  special  markets 
were  erected,  hut  only  for  puhlic  transactions ;  and  consequently  it 
was  surroiinded  hy  columnar  halla. 

In  Italy,  these  halls,  on  account  of  the  extensive  traffic,  were  coii- 
Btructed  on  a  larger  scale,  and  the  Forum  especially  was  made  longer, 
because  at  an  early  period  it  was  used  at  the  same  time  I'or  gladia- 
torial combats.  Puhlic  buildings  were  connected  with  the  Forum,  as 
they  were  in  Greece,  such  as  temples,  which  often  served  at  Runic 
for  meetings  of  the  senate,  aa  also  halls  of  justice,  the  treasury,  the 
prison,  buildings  for  the  public  archives,  &c.  The  assemblies  of  the 
people  were,  when  the  Forum  in  Borne  became  too  small  for  the 
increased  population,  held  in  the  Campus  Martins,  which  wa«  for 
this  purpose  surrouiided  by  porticos  by  Julius  C^sav  mcA  k.\i.^'6'«aa. 
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In  course  of  time,  various  other  fonini'i  were  constructed,  as  those  of 
Julius  Cfesar,  of  Augustus,  of  Duiiiitiau,  of  Nerva,  aud  above  all,  that 
of  Trajan,  which  exceeds  all  others  in  ricliness,  aud  on  the  site  of 

Kiy.  217. 
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Plan  of  tte  Fonilu  nl  Pomjieii  with  thB  BiiiiJinaB  KurrouQuing  it. 
.  The  Koruiu,  fcurrouuJed  on  three  skieM  by  a  Colosuade.     2,  The  rtnlhtou.     S.  Council- 
Uall  of  the  Decuriona.     1.  Temple  of  Jupiter,  close  to  the  entrance -gate  ot  tlie  Konim 

6,  The  so-cslled  Temple  of  Quirinua     6.  Chalcidicum  and  Cijpto.ijorticoof  Kimiachia. 

7.  Temiile  of  Venuis.     8.  Basilica.     B.  Qranaries.     10.  The  three  Cuiiic     11.  School 
of  Vcnia. 
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ivhich    the  column  raised  in  honour  of  that  emperor   is   still    in 
existence. 

But  little  has  been  preserved  of  all  these  forums.  The  ruins  of 
Pompeii  present  a  view  of  these  structures  on  a  small  scale.  We 
may  gather  from  its  existence  at  that  place  that  even  small  country 
towns  possessed  a  richly  ornamented  forum  witli  halls  and  temples. 
Fig.  217  gives  an  idea  of  this  structure,  which  was  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  public  buildings  and  halls,  most  of  which  were  of  a  splendid 
nature. 

If  the  Forum  at  Rome  bore  the  same  proportion  to  that  at 
Pompeii  as  that  gigantic  city  did  to  tlie  little  country  town,  the 
structure  must  have  been  calculated  to  arouse  an  overpowering 
sensation  of  astonishment  such  as  could  bo  produced  by  no  building 
of  modern  times. 

In  course  of  time  special 
buildings  were  constructed  for 
various  public  purposes,  thus : 

§  139.  The  Basilica  (Fig. 
218  and  No.  8  in  Fig.  217)— 
which  served  for  law  proceed- 
ings and  as  a  sort  of  Exchange 
for  merchants.  The  Greeks 
also  possessed  similar  build- 
in  2fs,  which  were  called  oroat 
Bao-tAtfcat,  or  kingly  halls,  and 
it  was  from  the  Greeks  in  this 
instance  also  that  the  Romans 
received  their  model. 

The  first  Basilica  is  said 
to  have  been  erected  by  Cato, 
and  at  the  overthrow  of  the 
Republic  as  many  as  seven  of 
them  were  already  in  ex- 
istence, of  which  that  of 
Paulus  iEmilius  was  the  most 
celebrated  for  its  size  a 
splendour. 


Ulpian  Basilica  iu  Trajan's  Forum  at  Eome. 

"  itranco  from  the  Forum.    B.  Kiitranca 
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Fig.  219. 


90  Meti 


l^atiilica  of  Ccnstantine  at  Rome. 


The  Hhape  of  these  buildings,  which  varied  more  or  less  according 
to  requirenients,  was  generally  a  covered  hall,  which  was  terminated 
at  the  further  extremity  by  a  large  Cik*cular  raised  apse,  in  which  the 

quaestor  or  other  magis- 
trate presided.  The  hall 
consisted  of  a  large  cen- 
tral nave,  which  was 
suiTounded  on  all  sides 
by  two  aisles,  each  about 
one-third  of  the  breadth 
of  the  central  nava 
These  porticoes  were 
generally  two  storeys  high, 
whereas  the  central  nave 
ran  up  to  the  roof,  and 
sometimes  was  even  left 
quite  open.  At  a  later 
period  of  Roman  architecture  a  modification  took  place  in  these 
basilicas,  as  is  shown  by  the  Basilica  of  Constantino,  which  is  some* 
times  called  the  Basilica  of  Maxentius,  by  whom  it  was  begun.  (Fig. 
219.)  In  this  basilica  the  breadth  has  been  increased  at  the 
expense  of  the  length,  and  a  cross-vaulted  roof  is  supported  by 
vaulting  shafts. 

§  140.  Triumphal  arches  form  a  class  apart  among  the  monu- 
ments of  Roman  architecture.  It  was  an  early  custom  for  victorious 
generals  to  make  a  triumphal  entry  into  the  city,  during  which  were 
displayed  the  spoils  of  war  in  the  shape  of  arms,  temple  vessels, 
jewels,  &c.  In  honour  of  the  generals  who  were  rewarded  by  a 
triumph,  and  in  perpetual  memorial  of  their  exploits,  richly  orna- 
mented triumphal  arches  were  subsequently  erected,  which  remained 
as  a  lasting  ornament  to  the  city.  The  custom  of  rearing  these 
triumphal  arches  was  by  no  means  confined  to  Rome  itself,  but  they 
were  erected  in  recognition  of  other  services  that  contributed  to  the 
public  good,  as  is  shown  by  numerous  examples  of  this  kind  of 
structure,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  also  in  Greece,  Spain,  and  France, 

The  shape  of  these  arches  resembles  that  of  a  city  gate :  a 
spacious  and  lofty  semi-circular  central  arch,  resting  on  an  impost,  and 
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.  surrounded  by  columns,  halt'  columnB  or  pilasters,  which  support  an 
I  entablature.  Generally  above  there  is  a  kind  of  upper  storey,  the  so- 
.  called  Attic,  which  crowns  the  whole  structure,  and  which  receives 
t  the  explanaiory  inscriptions  and  statues.  Larger  triumphal  archee 
I  had  a  smaller  passage  on  each  side,  besides  the  main  entranct 
(Fig.  220.) 


The  most  rich  and  beautiful  of  these  monuments  whuh  are 
peculiar  to  Roman  architecture  that  liave  been  pieserveil,  are  the 
arches  of  Septimius  Severua  and  Constaiitine  at  Rome,  which  hoth 
have  side-arches :  and  the  latter  beiog  constructed  of  materials  fiom 
an  unfinijhed  arch  of  Trajan,  a  considerable  part  is  built  in  a  be'.ter 
style  than  the  other  buildings  of  that  age;  that  of  Titus,  also  at 
Rome,  with  only  one  arch  and  half-columns,  anil  with  a  c-tpital  that  is 
llie  first  instance  of  the  Composite  Roman  order. 

Worthy  of  notice  out  of  Rome  are  the  arches  at  Pola,  in  Istria, 
\.!iith  belong  to  the  Augustan  perio<l ;  further,  those  of  less  imoortance 
Lit  Rimini,  Aoata,  Susa,  and  Orange. 

§  141,  Allied  to  tnumphitl  arches  are  pillars  of  victory.  Al- 
though these  were  erected  in  Greece  as  monuments,  yet  they  did 
not  serve,  as  in  Rome,  for  great  public  nurposes. 

The  Columna  Rop'  "  '  first  tliat  is  worthy  ^i? 

mention,  wbieti  •■  rj  ovet  xV.^  ^ft,\'C<\'ar 


^ 
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ginians,  in  comiiicmor.atinii  of  wliicli  event  ro)4(ra,  or  lienks  of  sbipS; 
wore  iiitniciiicod  into  tlio  ovimmentatioii. 

In  tlic  time  of  tlie  cmpontrs  tlicse  pillai-s  were  constructed  on  as 
enomioii^  scale,  jviid  were  partly  nseil  to  represent  in  relievi  the  deeds 
A'liicli  lotl  t(»  llie  oioction  of  tlie  eoliimn.  As  instances  may  be 
mentioned  Trnj.iii'K  coUunn,  wliich  was  ninety-two  feet  high,  and 
that  of  Marcus  Aiireliiis,  wliicli  is  generally  known  as  the  colunoDof 
Antoninus  Pins.     ]5oth  these  columns  belong  to  the  Doric  order. 

(j  142.  The  tombs  wore  sometinies  caves  hewn  in  the  rock  or 
aubterranem  \aiiUs  ilointd  with  painting  and  mosaics,  in  wbicb 
the  sepulcbnl  nin  (f  each  indi\idital  for  generations  was  tleposited 
in  niches  e\ei\  ited  m  ions  along  the  walls,  e.icli  nm  having  a  small 
marble  tiblct  on  i\li!ch  wv*.  wntten  the  name  of  the  deceased. 
These  sepulchiil  vaults  weie  cilled  Cohimlmria,  and  they  sometimes 
had  a  sort  of  portil  at  the  cntnnce 

The  usual  foiin  ot  indepcii  lent  monnmental  tombs  was  a  pon- 
derous tower  slnpcd  Uock  sometimes  square,  and  sometime.s  round, 
with  a  quidrangulir  snWruttuie  as,  for  instance,  the  tomb  of 
Cieciha  Metella  at  Rome  vhieh  belongs  to  the  time  of  Julius  Csesar, 
and  which  nasuicdin  the  Mi  Idle  Aj,es  as  a  fortress,  with  battlements 
added  to  it.  (Fig.  221.) 
Further  may  be  mentioned 
that  of  the  Plauti,  near 
Tivoli,  and  that  of  Munatius 
Plauciis,  near  Gaeta. 

Others  are  found  con- 
structed on  a  Ktnaller  scale. 
Sometimes  they  ore  solid 
throughout,  with  only  the 
passages  that  lead  to  the 
um-chambers  hollow,  at 
others  they  are  entirely 
hollow  and  vaulted.  So  iiare 
tombs  oi  tins  description 
are  frequent  in  the  environs  of  Eome,  hut  in  a  very  dilapidated 
condition. 

§  143.     The  monumental  tombs  of  the  emperors  were  constructed 
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on  an  immense  scale,  and  with  rich  architectural  decorations.  First 
amongst  these  must  be  mentioned  the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus, 
which  was  a  colossal  circular  building  of  four  storeys,  the  lowest  of 
which  was  200  feet  in  diameter,  and  planted  with  evergreen  trees  :  it 
then  rose  in  terraces  to  the  summit,  on  which  was  placed  an  enormous 
statue  of  the  emperor.  The  interior  contained  hollow  vaulted  spaces. 
The  inner  walls  having  now  almost  completely  disappeared,  the  space 
is  used  for  public  feasts  and  spectacles. 

The  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian,  now  knowm  under  the  name  of  the 
Mole  of  Hadrian,  or  more  frequently  that  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
consisted  also  of  a  square  basement  which  was  340  feet  each  way, 
over  which  rose  a  colossal  circular  tower  of  several  storeys,  the  lowest 
of  which  was  about  230  feet  in  diameter.  On  the  top  was  a  quadriga 
with  a  colossal  statue  of  Hadrian.  The  exterior  was  richly  decorated 
with  columns  and  statues.  The  massive  interior  was  only  broken  by 
a  passage  which  led  to  the  sepulchral  chambers,  of  which  there  were 
two,  one  above  the  other.  The  lower  portions  of  this  mausoleun  now 
form  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo. 

A  similar  monument  at  Rome,  of  which  no  traces  now  exisb,  was 
the  Mausoleum  of  Septimius  Severus,  which  was  called  the 
Scptizonium,  from  the  fact  of  its  having  been  constructed  in  seven 
storeys. 

Various  other  forms,  besides  the  above-named,  occur  for  monu- 
mental tombs :  amongst  others  the  Egyptian  pyramid  was  employed, 
as  is  shown  by  the  pyramid  of  Cestius  at  Rome,  which  belongs  to  the 
period  of  Augustus,  and  is  112  feet  high.  This  monument  is  still  in 
existence. 

§  144.  For  tombs  of  smaller  dimensions  various  forms  and 
abnormal  decorations  were  employed.  An  ornamented  erection  of  a 
sliape  similar  to  an  altar  (Fig.  222)  or  a  temple,  and  resting  on  a 
solid  sub-stracturo,  is  a  by  no  means  uncommon  form.  Many  tombs 
are  constructed  like  real  temples,  while  others  consist  only  of  ample 
columns. 

These  tombs  were  generally  erected  in  rows  along  the  main  roads 
before  the  entrance  to  a  town,  so  as  to  form  a  s^rppf.  of  tombs,  an 
arrangement  which  is  still  t^  " 


fi  14->.  Buildiuga  for  public  games  form  an  important  class,  and 
one  that  is  peculiar  to  Boman  architecture.  Tiie  Greeks  had,  it  is 
true,  buildings  erected  for  a  similar  purpose,  and  tbosu  of  the  Romans 
were  constructed  on  the  same  principle.  The  Greeks,  howevpr,  both 
iu  their  dramatic  and  musical  representations,  and  in  the  stmgy-les  of 
the  Pentathlou,  wcru  satisfied  with  the  mere  enjoyment  of  artistic 
performances  and  emulation  iu  feats  of  skill,  and  did  not  require  ajw 
magnificent  buildings  to  be  erected  especially  for  the  purpose ;  andi^ 
'win^  to  this  that  no  attention  was  paid  t.n  richness  of  .Tcbiti 
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particularly  as  regards  the  exterior.  Ah  has  before  been  stated,  thej 
selected  a  hilly  site,  with  a  suitable  incline,  and  there  they  erected 
rows  of  seats  for  the  spectators,  cither  of  stone,  if  intended  to  be 
permanent,  or  of  wood,  if  destined  to  be  removed  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  games  The  Romans,  on  the  other  hand,  erected  their  structures 
on  level  ground,  and  built  them  in  vaulted  tiers  one  above  anothei; 
with  artificial  and  not  natural  support  for  the  rows  of  seats  (Fig.  225), 
so  that,  the  exterior  with  its  piers  and  arches  presented  a  very  rich 
appearance.     (See  Fig.  228  ) 

The  main  object,  moreover,  of  tlie  games  at  Rome  was  to  employ 
and  satisfy  the  great  mass  of  the  population.  The  combats  of  gladia- 
tors, as  well  as  the  fights  of  and  with  wild  beasts,  were  always  more 
popular  than  dramatic  representations.  The  theatres  were  used  for 
the  latter  class  of  performance,  while  the  amphitheatres  were  the 
stage  for  the  former.  In  later  times  Naumachise,  or  mock  sea-fights, 
were  instituted,  which  necessitated  a  still  larger  spaee,  that  had  to  be 
submerged  previous  to  the  representation.  Lastly  came  the  eircu.s 
or  race-course,  which  resembled  the  Greek  stadium  and  hippoclrome. 

§  146.     The  theatre  (Fig.  224}  was  essentially  like  the  Grecian 
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in  its  amiugumeut ;  it  funned  a  semiuirclu  witli  seats  rising  in  the 
form  of  an  amphitheatre  for  the  spectators,  at  the  chord  of  which  was 
the  stage,  with  its  permatkent  decorations.  Tlie  orchestra,  which  waB 
the  space  between  tlie  stage  and  the  lowest  tier  of  Kpectators,  was 
employed  by  the  Greeks  for  theatrical  purposes,  whereas  the  Kouians 
turned  it  into  seats  for  the  senators.  The  topmost  tier  was  generally 
crowned  with  a  covered  portico.  The  whole  mass  of  the  rows  of  seats 
was  supported  by  a  solid  substriicturc  (see   t'ig.  225)  of  piers  and 


arches,  which  formed 
I'stainins'  the  circular  fi 


of  three  stureys  one  above  anotht 
of  the  building;  whilst  externally  \ 
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lormed  arcadta,  which  were  surrouuded  with  lialf-columns  or  picra 
witii  entablatures  over  them.  Thu  exterior  of  the  straight  portioa  of 
the  builcliog,  which  contaiued  the  stage  and  some  chambera  connected 
;With  it,  was  generally  simoiiniled  hy  a  portico.  The  theatres  were 
either  open,  or  were  protected  against  tl'e  sun  and  rain  by  an  awning 
stretched  over  them, 

i)  147.     The  shape  of  the  amphitheatre  was  borrowed  from  that 


rui)rf!H.iitat,ioii  of  tLs  Tiers  of  Scftta, 

of  the  theatre.  Since  no  stage  was  necessary,  and  with  a  view  to 
securing  as  many  rowa  of  seats  as  possible,  the  semicircular  form  of 
the  theatre  was  done  away  with,  and  the  whole  p.    ^^^^ 

became  a  circle,  or  rather  an  ellipse,  which  was 
afterwards  the  recognized  shape  for  all  buildings  of 
this  nature,  whether  at  Eomo  or  in  the  provinces. 
(Fig.  226).  Probably  this  curve  was  prefen-ed 
t<j  the  circle  because  a  longer  course  was  thereby 
secured  for  **■"  —■ "hatants.  The  substructure 
the 
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formed  areadea,  which  were  surrouncieil  with  liaif-columna  or  piers 
with  entabtaturea  over  them.  The  exterior  of  the  straight  portion  of 
the  buildiug,  which  conttiiued  the  stage  and  some  chambera  connected 
with  it,  was  generally  siirroiinded  by  a  portico.  The  theatres  were 
either  open,  or  were  protected  against  tl-e  sun  and  rain  by  an  awning 
stretched  over  tliem. 

§  147.     Tlie  shape  of  the  amphitheatre  was  borrowed  from  that 


Giuuiid-PUn  uf  tliL-  CoioaHeuui  vA  Romo   with  repnttcuUt  on  of  the  1  era  of  '5ent», 
unil  uf  the  buLstiuctun  a. 

of  the  theatre.     Since  no  stage  was  necessary,  and  with  a  view  to 

securing  as  many  rows  of  seats  as  possible,  the  semicircular  form  of 

I  he  theatre  was  done  away  with,  and  the  whole  p.^  ^37 

became  a  circle,  or  rather  an  ellipse,  which  was 

afterwords  the  recognized  shape  for  all  buildings  of 

this  nature,  whether  at  Rome  or  in  the  provinces. 

(Fig.  226).      Probably  this  curve   was  preferred 

to  the  circle  because  a  longer  couree  was  thereby 

secured  for  the  coinhatantn.      The    substructure 

and    the    cxU'r'"'-    "'cre     arranged    as    in     the 

thnntri-        Jn  the     TuSCaO    "••'''■'•   WLIS 

^   of  t\ 
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weio  tliu  so-calletl  Motju  or  goals.  The  Circus,  wliicb  was  princi- 
pally iuteuded  for  chariot  and  horse  racus,  served  also  tJie  purpose  of 
an  amphitheatre  aud  a  Naumauhia,  as  also  for  popular  aasemblies,  eta 
The  most  celebrated  tirciis  at  Roino  was  the  Cii-cus  Muxlmus  (Fig. 
229).     The  reinuins   of  the  Ciiciis  of  Maxentius,  usually   entitled 


',hat  of  Oaraoalla,  have  been  preserved.  It  was  constructed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourth  century  after  Chri.st,  and  was  1050  feet  long  by 
250  feet  broad. 

*i  150.  T!ie  baths,  Avhiub  with  the  ancients  formed  one  of  tba 
most  indispensable  uccerwities  of  life,  were  a  very  impoi'taiit  feature 
at  Rome.  Tliey  constituted,  thei-efore,  the  most  magnificent  con- 
structions ill  which  Roinan  architecture  displayed  alt  its  riches  aad 
pecuharities. 

The  baths,  of  which  fhj  first  were  built  by  Agrippa,  during  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  in  Connection  with  the  Pantheon,  were  probably 
copied  to  a  cerlain  extent  from  the  Greek  gymnasia  In  connection 
with  the  buildings  actually  intended  for  bathing  there  were  courts 
for  athletic  exercises  ami  halis  with  seats  for  the  philosophers  and 
teachers.  In  the  mo.st  flourishin;j;d!iysof  the  Empire  there  were  even 
gai-dens  and  public  mu.seuni.s  adjoining  tlie  baths.  These  edifices 
were  consequently  the  rendezvous  of  tliose  at  leisure  and  the  centre 
of  Hcciability.  The  arraugenieut  of  these  baths  was,  generally 
speaking,  as  follows  ; — 

§  151.  Rooms  for  uiidres>^iiig  abutted  on  to  a  spacious  entrance- 
hall  which  served  as  station  for  the  eervauts.      Right  and  left  of 
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tliese  were  halls  for  cold  and  hot  baths,  one  side  probably  being  re- 
served for  men  and  the  other  for  Avomen.  They  contained  basins 
with  a  passage  round  them,  and  were  lofty  and  bright,  and  possibly 
exposed  to  the  open  air.  Behind  these  lay  the  rooms  for  heating, 
from  which  the  cold  and  warm  water  was  conducted  by  various  pipes 
into  the  baths  :  here  also  were  situated  the  rooms  for  anointing  after 
the  bath.     A  special  place  was  allotted  to  steam-baths. 

Besides  these  spaces,  which  were  devoted  to  the  requirements  of 
the  bath  properly  speaking,  halls  for  games  and  amusements  formed 
another  feature  of  the  construction.  From  the  common  entrance-hall 
the  main-hall  or  Ephebium  was  entered,  which  served  as  a  place 
for  assemblies  and  gymnastics.  Adjoining  this  were  halls  for  playing 
at  ball,  and  open  courts  for  wrestlers,  planted  with  trees  and  sur- 
rounded by  colonnades  ;  also  a  large  uncovered  swimming  pool,  and 
finally  passages  and  halls  for  oratorical  displays  and  conversation : 
there  were  even  libraries  and  theatres  and  temples  in  connection  with 
the  establishment. 

A  series  of  emperors  vied  wilh  one  another  in  erecting  these  ex- 
tensive constructions^  and  in  embollisliing  them  with  all  possible  mag- 
nificence and  with  the  most  celebrated  paintings  and  sculpturea 

§  152.  Tiie  most  remarkable  remains  of  such  constructions 
which  are  still  extant  at  Rome  are  the  Baths  of  Titus,  of  Caracalla, 
and  above  all  those  of  Diocletian.  The  great  hall,  or  ephebium  of 
these  latter  baths  had  eight  large  columns  of  granite,  which  supported 
a  cross-vault,  and  was  in  later  times  converted  by  Michel  Angelo  into 
the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  degli  Angeli  ;  whilst  a  circular  building 
which  was  attached  to  it  became  subsequently  the  church  of  S.  Ber- 
nardino. The  most  extensive  baths  were  those  of  Caracalla  (Fig. 
230),  which  embraced  a  surface  of  about  1^  million  square  feet  The 
halls  and  basins  contained  in  this  space  were,  as  was  probably  the 
case  in  all  buildincfs  of  a  similar  nature,  surrounded  by  a  quadrangu- 
lar block  of  buildings.  This  enclosure  was  a  square  of  about  1150 
feet  each  way,  one  side  of  which  consisted  of  a  row  of  small 
chambers  opening  on  to  the  street,  which  were  connected  by  steps 
with  an  upper  storey,  which  probably  formed  a  kind  of  entresol  The 
object  of  these  chambers  is  so^**'"'  1.1-  r\^  ^^  opposite 
side  were  several  halls  ^cZ^i.  ai  t^^\x\^^ 
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bj  an  aqueduct  (e),  in  frout  of  wliicli  was  a  Tlieatridium  530  feet  lon^^ 
where  youtbs  went  through  their  exercises  or  coutendeJ  for  prizea 
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GrounJPhii  uf  tli«  Tin^rmj;  of  Caruonila. 

In  the  two  other  sides  were  also  various  halls,  which,  perhaps,  like  d, 
may  have  served  for  dramatic  representations,  lectures,  disputations, 
and  other  exercises  of  mind  and  body.  The  space  between  the 
central  eatabliahment  and  the  walls  which  surrounded  the  whole  en- 
closure was  laid  out  in  gardens,  with  which  were  connected  the  race- 
cc\irse  and  spaces  for  wrestling  and  games  (Xysti). 

The  internal  building,  which  was  exclusively  intended  for  baths, 
had  on  its  north-east  side,  which  was  esposed  to  the  cold  winds,  no 
other  openings  but  four  entrance  doors;  whilst  the  whole  opposite - 
south-west   front  communicated   with  the  gardens   by    many  larg 
igs,  which  were  separated  by  columns.     Two  of  those  doors 
<r,rth-east  front  led  to  the   spaces  fot  games:  whi' 
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centre  onea  led  to  the  bathy,  and  first  of  all  to  rooms  which  probably 
served  for  wndressiug  and  dressing  (Apod^^ teria),  which  were  only 
separated  by  pillar-a  from  the  piscina,  or  large  reservoir  for  swimming 
(i).  It  is  undetermined  whether  this  space,  which  contained  cold 
water,  was  quite  open  to  the  air,  or  whether  it  was  covered  over  with 
a  vaulted  roof.  This  piscina  commiiuicated  by  means  of  the  chamber 
marked  (r)  with  the  court  f,  on  which  abutted  the  apsis  5,  and  was 
similarly  connected  on  the  opposite  side  with  the  court  g.  These 
two  courts,  p  and  <}  (Sph2;risteria),  served  probably  for  gymnastics  and 
athletic  exercises,  and  were  open  iia  the  centre  like  the  atrium  in 
dwclUng  houses.  Between  these  two  courts  p  and  <j,  and  in  con- 
nection with  them,  lay  the  great  centi-al  hall  (A-)  of  the  whole  estah- 
liahmeut :  this  was  roofed  over,  and  was  used  for  warm  baths, 
and  had  round  it  four  small  circular  chambers,  intended  probably 
for  steam-baths.  Nothing  certain  can  be  determined  conceraing 
the  object  of  the  rotunda  (^■),  nor  of  the  other  lialls  which 
opened  into  the  gardens:  n;,  i(,  o  were  rooms  for  heating  water 
and  air. 

§  153,  Eiisides  these  immense  public  thernife,  there  were  also 
private  bathing  establishments  ;  but  aa  these  were  merely  intended 
for  bathing  they  had  les.s  pretensions  to  architectural  importance, 
although  they  were  suitably  decorated  for  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  intended,  and  laid  out  with  considerable  skill.  Specimens  cf 
this  kind  of  bath  are  to  be  seen  at  Pompeii. 

§  1.51.     Bridges  must  not  be  forgotten  in  the  list  of  Roman  public 
buildings.     The  Romans  thought  those  constructions  worthy  of  more 
than  mere  technical  treatment,  and  by  means  of  architectural  adorn- 
ment managed   to    bestow 
an   artistic  importance   on 
their  plain  outlines.     This 
they  effected  pnucipally  by 
the   introduction  of  nicliL-s 
with   statues    between    tliu 
arches,  and  '  ion 
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Exampte.H  of  such  bridges  are  the  Ponte  Rotto  (Pons  palutiaiM  i 
aenatoviua),  and  the  simple  Pons  Aetiue,  which  is  now  the  Ponte  Sl  I 
Angelo,  at  Rome. 

§  155.  Aqueducts  form  one  of  the  most  c'uaracteristic  features! 
of  Roman  architecture.  Although  these  simple  successions  of  gigan-l 
tic  arches,  wliich  stretch  for  miles,  have  nn  pretensions  to  artisticy 
beauty,  yet  their  wonderful  size  and  extent  bear  witness  to  the  vast] 
conceptions  of  Roman  genius  (Figs.  231  and  232), 


They  bestow  a  classical  impress  on  the  Campagna  through  which'! 
they  pass  reminding  us  that  no  other  people  but  the  Romans  would-( 
have  carried  out  such  a  stupendous  undertaking.  i 

§  156.  PubUc  fountains  were  extremely  numerous  at  Rome,  and 
were  adorned  with  statues  and  pillars.  Nothing  but  the  bare  remains 
of  such  a  building  have  remai  ned  in  existence,  and  that  is  the  so-called 
"  Meta  sudans,"  which  is  a  conical  structure  of  tiles,  from  which  a  jet 
of  water  rose  to  a  considerable  height,  whilst  a  cascade  was  formed  at 
the  lower  part  by  the  falling  water,  and  by  that  which  issued  from 
8  at  the  base. 


§  157.     In  the  times  of  the  Republic  till   the  seventh  ceutw 
after  the  foundation  of  the  city,  the  dwelling  houses  were  constriu 
nth gTBut  simplicity,     The  ground-plans  of  three  sudj 
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R33)  are  taken  from  an  aotique  plan  of  Rome,  engraved  on  marble' 
ishicli  is  to  be  found  in  the  museum  of  the  Capitol  of  that  city.  «  are 
Eiiops,  A  the  atriuin,  h  the  prothyrum,  vesfibulum,  d,  the  tablinium, 
F  the  peristyle,  e  and  g  dwelHiig-iooma.  In  later  times  the  Romans 
vied  with  one  another  iii  the  magnificence  of  their  private  housus 
not  only  in  the  richness  of  the  materials  employed,  but  also  in  their 
extent,    as    conveniences  j-^^  .,j.j 

and  luxuries  of  all  kinds 
came  into  fashion  ;  espe- 
cially   in    their    country 
i-csidences,  which  the  Ro- 
mans built  on  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains,  or  on 
the  shores   of  Bai^  and 
I  Naples,  and  which   were 
subsequently    introduced 
'  over  the  whole  of  Italy, , 
r  Pliny  the  Younger  gives 
I  a  detailed  description  of 
\  the  villas  of  the  citizens. 
With    the    exception 
I  of    the     bouses    of    the 
\  patricians,       the       usual 
\  dwelbng-houses  at  Rome 

obliged,  owing  to  the  size  of  the  city  and  its  i 
I  population,  to  be  constructed  of  several  storeys,  which  were 
I  let  out  in  lodgings.  In  pursuance  of  a  decree  of  Augustus  the 
I  beight  of  these  houses  might  not  exceed  75  feet :  their  construction 
I  must  consequently  have  differed  materially  both  from  Grecian  houses 
I  and  those  of  the  smaller  towns.  The  houses  of  the  patricians,  liow- 
\  tjver,  and  all  those,  moreover,  wbicb  only  contained  the  dwelling 
I  of  the  possessor,  even  when  some  settled  portion  of  the  building  wa,^ 
^intended  to  be  let,  were  arranged  like  the  coiTcsponding  Grecian 
\  shown  MHkjl^^  [ind  as  is  to  be  seen  from  those 
There  ivas,  namely,  an 
faihling,  wliilst 
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round  w^iich  were  grouped  the  dwelling-rooms,  consisting  of  one 
storey  only.  These  houses  were  sometimes  constructed  of  greater 
extent. 

§  158.  Thanks  to  the  excavations  at  Pompeii,  it  is  possible  to 
gain  a  clearer  knowledge  of  the  Roman  dwelling-house,  which  was 
entirely  different  in  its  plan  from  modern  dwelling-houses,  than  could 
be  attained  by  the  ground-plans  shown  in  Fig.  233.  From  Pompeii, 
however,  we  gain  no  light  regarding  the  many-storeyed  houses  at 
Rome,  which  were  inhabited  by  different  sets  of  tenants,  but  have  to" 
content  ourselves  with  the  knowledge  of  those  houses  which  were  tho 
residence  of  the  proprietor  only :  for  only  the  latter  class  of  house 
has  been  discovered  at  Pompeii  Though  it  is  true  that  hired  rooms 
are  found,  still  they  consist  only  of  shops  and  dwelling-rooms  con- 
nected with  them,  or  even  separated  from  them  like  our  entresok 
When  in  a  house  at  Pompeii,  as  also  probably  in  a  Grecian  house,  a  ■ 
storey  is  found  above  the  ground-floor,  it  consisted  of  a  subordinate 
entresol  or  mezzanine,  which  did  not  extend  over  the  whole  building, 
and,  as  has  been  before  remarked,  may  sometimes  have  been  let  out 
on  hire,  but  generally  served  as  rooms  for  the  household  servanta^ 
and  even  occasionally,  perhaps,  for  bedrooms. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  houses  which  were  called  '  Insulae,'  which  ' 
at  Rome  contained  dwellings  in  several  storeys  intended  only  for  the  : 
purpose  of  letting,  must  have  been  different  from  the  houses  of  \ 
Pompeii,  inasmuch  as  their  raison  d'etre  was  entirely  dissimilar :  for 
the  prohibition  of  Augustus  to  build  houses  higher  than  73  feet  : 
cannot  possibly  have  applied  to  buildings  such  as  have  been  dis- 
covered at  Pompeii.  The  houses  at  Pompeii,  which  contained  ] 
dwellings  for  hire  near  the  main  dwelling,  had  entrances  from  diflfer-  . 
ent  sides  and  several  courts,  around  which  each  tenement  formed  a  I 
division  separated  from  the  remainder. 

It  may  therefore  be  taken  for  granted  that,  with  the  exception  of 
these  many-storeyed  houses  which  were  built  in  the  large  towns,  the 
dwelling-houses  possessed,  at  most,  one  upper  storey,  and  that  tb' 
covered  particular  parts  of  the  building  only.     In  general  all 
rooms  were  grouped  on  the  ground-floor  round  the  atria  or 
find  the  peristyles  or  halls.     The  two  last-mentioned  portior' 
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house  had  tbe  most  importance  attached  to  them,  because  they  con- 

■  stitnted  the  favourite  spot  in  summer  on  account  of  the  breeze,  and 
in  winter  on  account  of  the  sun. 

By  this  airangeraent,  as  well  as  by  the  embellishment  of  the 
I  looms,  the  ancient  house  is  essentially  different  fmm  that  of  the 
1  Middle  Ages,  or  of  modem  times ;  hut  particularly  in  this  respect, 
I  that  wheieas  in  both  the  last  descriptions  of  house  great  stress  is  laid 
f  on  the  front,  that  part  of  the  building  was  hardly  taken  into  con- 
I  sideration  at  all  by  the  Romans ;  and  their  houses,  except  the  open 
I  shops,  generally  presented  a  dead  expanse  of  wall  to  the  passer-by. 
i  They  merely  endeavoured  to  give  the  entrance  to  the  house  a  some- 
i  what  more  important  appearance ;  whilst  tbe  houses  of  persons  of 
I  distinction,  and  those  of  a  palatial  character,  had  even  a  portico  or 
\  vestibule  in  front  of  them.  A  view  into  the  street  from  the  interior 
I  of  the  house,  a  point  to  which  so  much  attention  is  paid  now-a-days, 
1  was  never  contemplated  in  the  town-houses  of  the  ancients ;  though 
I  in  their  villas  windows  were  introduced  in  order  to  enjoy  a  beautiful 
I  view  of  landscape,  mountains  or  sea;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  so-called 
:  "Villa  of  Diomedes,  at  Pompeii.  In  cases  where  the  view  was  not  the 
t  object  sought  for,  the  windows  were  probably  small  and  placed  high 

in  the  wall. 
'         Totally  in  opposition  to  the  inclination  of  modern  times,  which 
often  sacrifices  the  utihty  and  comfort  of  the  internal  arrangements 
of  a  house  to  an  imposing  frontage,  in  order  that  a  splendid  external 

■  effect  may  be  produced,  in  their  houses  the  Romans  wished  to  hide 
I  ■their  riches  as  much  as  possible,  and  directed  all  their  care  and  atten- 
I  tion  to  the  arrangement  and  fitting  up  of  the  interior,  without  con- 

ei  deration  of  other  people's  impressions;  and  effect  was  only  sought 
for  in  those  buildings  which  served  public  purposes,  and  on  them  the 
"Romans  freely  lavished  in  the  estcrior,  as  well  as  in  tlie  interior,  all 
the  architectural  splendour  which  they  had  at  their  command.  As  a 
consequence  of  this  tendency  there  was  little  perceptible  difference 
\  «xtenially  between  simple  and  rich  houses,  so  that  one  could  not  be 
I  E.iid  to  be  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  other. 

to  tiio  external  aspect  of  the 
■e  remarJfnd  displayed,  espe- 
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;  ii..;:,"^i  wall,  Fig  24i, 
>.>T-rv  "i-c  zDaiotained  b 
:  iir  'ja^^riim  of  a  tnagid- 
.:i  i!.p"j~«    and  complete 
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passing  through  at  the  edge  of  the  opening,  and  two  other  beams  let 
into  the  former  (see  Fig.  235),  and  was  covered  with  flat  or  boUow 
tiles.  This  central  opening,  towards  which  the  rain  from  the  roof 
flowed,  and  which  also  served  to  introduce  air  and  day-light,  was 
called  the  compluvium,  and  a  walled  tank  called  the  impluvium. 
corresponding  in  size,  was  constructed  in  the  floor  of  the  building, 
in  which  the  rain-water  that  flowed  down  from  the  roof  was 
collected,  and  thence  conducted  by  pipes  into  a  cistern  for  house- 
Jjold  use. 

The  larger  tetrastyle  atrium,  which  necessarily  had  to  form  part 
of  a  larger  house,  was  only  distinguished  from  the  simple  atrimn, 
which  has  just  been  described,  by  four  columns  to  support  the  beams, 
being  introduced  at  the  corners  of  the  opening.  In  case  the  size  of 
the  opening  increased  materially  more  columns  were  introduced,  as  in 
the  peristyle.  The  breadth  of  the  opening,  over  which  an  awning 
was  spread  to  deaden  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun,  was  one-third,  and  in 
the  former  instance  one-fourth  of  the  width  of  the  atrium. 

In  country-houses  and  suburban  villas  the  peristyle  was  placed, 
in  the  place  of  the  atrium,  immediately  behind  the  entrance :  thii  ' 
was  the  case  in  the  so-called  Villa  of  Diomedes,  at  PompeiL 

Around  the  atrium  were  grouped  the  front  rooms,  as  the  back 
rooms  were  round  the  peristyle,  from  which  two  sources  they  must 
principally  have  received  their  light  by  means  of  doors,  if  we  do  not 
accept  the  probability  that  where  no  "windows  were  introduced  their 
place  was  supplied  by  light  from  the  roof.  In  dark  chambers  they 
would  scarcely  have  gone  so  far  as  to  adorn  the  walls  with  paintings, 
let  alone  the  fact  that  there  would  have  been  great  difficulty  in  exe- 
cuting such  embellishments  without  the  assistance  of  daylight. 

In  the  large  Roman  houses  vestibules  may  have  run  out  into  the 
street,  and  assumed  the  shape  of  a  portico  in  front  of  the  house-door, 
wliich  lay  slightly  back  from  the  road ;  but  at  Pompeii,  even  in  large  i 
Louses,  an  entrance-hall  in  the  body  of  the  building  itself  satisfied 
thu  wants  of  the  richest  and  most  important  inhabitants.  This 
entrauce-hall  was  situated  between  the  street  door  and  a  second  inner 
door>  and  has  been  designated  as  the  vestibulum  in  the  diagram  { 
which  illustrates  this  description  of  the  House  of  Pausa.     On  ■ 
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sill  of  tlie  outer  iloor  the  wonl  ' 
Mosaic,  by  way  of  salutation. 

Some  of  the  chambers  which  surroiinded  the  .ilrium  and  the  peri- 
style had  a  definite  object  and  position.  Such  was  the  ii]a,  wliich 
was  a  Bpa«e  opening  on  to  the  atiniim,  and  situated  at  the  buck 
corner  or  the  two  back  corners  of  the  same.  Such  was  tlie  tahVumnx, 
wbich  also  opened  on  to  the  atrium,  and  was  situated  between  it  aud 
the  peristyle:  tliia  last  space  was  provided  with  a  balustrade  and  a 
screen  that  could  be  interposed  or  removed  at  pleasure.  At  bulh 
sides,  or  sometimes  only  on  one  side,  of  this  hall  were  the  fauces,  or 
passages,  which  served  to  connect  the  front  and  back  parts  of  the 
house.  The  peristyle  was  always  considerably  larger  than  the  .- 
atrium,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  greater  number  of  columns.  The 
open  part  of  the  peristyle  either  formed  a  garden  (xystus),  if  another 
garden  were  not  attached  to  the  back  part  of  the  house,  or  was 
occupied  by  a  sheet  of  water  with  fountains  (piscina).  Belund  tins  - 
peristyle  were  the 
cubicula,  or  sleeping- 
rooms,  the,  number  of 
which  varied ;  and  the 
triclinium,  or  dining- 
room,  which  was  quite 
open  towards  the  peri- 
style. There  was, 
moreover,  a  small  tri- 
clinium for  the  nine 
persons  who  were  in- 
tended to  find  plawB 
at  the  triclinia,  accord- 
ing to  the  maxim  of 
the  ancients,  that  the 
number  of  guests 
should  never  he  less 
than  that  of  the  Graces,  nor  exceed  that  of  the  Muses.  Great 
banquets  were  often  given  in  the  atrium.  The  rooms  for  company, 
ceci  or  exedrsE,  also  adjoined  the  peristyle,  and  were  the  largest 
in  the  house,  being   quite  duubJi='   ihi=  size   of    the   dining-rooms 


1  Entrance  (Yestilinle) ;   2  Shop  of  tlie  Fmprietor  ; 
3  Atrium  ;  4  ImpluTium  ajid  Cauiplutium  ;  fi  Bed- 
room,  witli  Alcoves ;  fl   Step*  to  a  litlle  chdmlisr 
over  the  kitchea  for  the  uluveti ;  7  Eitchen. 
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1  Vestibnle,  in  tlie  Mosaic  floor  of  whitli  n.  watoli-clog  ia  representaci 
i  Cloaltroom  ;  6  Room  of  tha  Atrienein,  with  steps  to  the  upper  itoray  : 
perliaiH  la  beJroDuiH  for  gaeats  ;  7  Ala  ;  8  Totliimm  ;  11  FancBS  ;  lU  \ 
ofaFanr;  12  pratably  Winter  TricllDium,|  13  KitchBn,  with  nnrr 
iitoi'e)-  of  tUo  liect  [lart  of  tie  Loaee :  widi  closet  imdenieitli ;  H 
Triolininm ;  16  Postii:uui. 
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ia  large  houses  which  contained  gardens,  they  were  situated  opposite 
the  tablinium,  at  the  rear  of  the  peristyle.  On  the  garden  side  many 
houses  had  a  colonnade,  porticus,  sometimes  with  fountains.  The 
garden  itself  was  either  a  flower  garden  or  kitchen  garden.  In  very 
small  gardens,  trees,  &c.,  painted  on  the  back  wall,  must  have  takea 
the  place  of  real  ones,  in  order  to  secure  a  background  resembling  a 
landscape  through  the  vista  of  the  various  rooms.  In  this  back  part 
of  the  house  there  was  also  a  special  passage,  called  the  posticum, 
which  opened  on  to  a  side  street,  which  was  used  for  domestic 
pui'poses  and  as  an  entrance  to  the  kitchen  and  store-rooms. 

In  larger  houses  than  those  which  have  been  discovered  at  Pompeii, 
other  rooms  besides  those  named  may  have  been  introduced,  such  as 
libraries,  bath-rooms,  play-rooms,  &c. 

Whilst  the  arrangement  just  described  generally  obtained  in  houses 
of  importance,  in  houses  of  smaller  proportions  much  weight  was 
attached  to  their  having  an  open  court-like  space  to  serve,  as,  or 
replace,  the  atrium  or  peristyle  to  a  certain  extent,  as  is  shown,  for 
instance,  by  the  ground-plan  of  a  house  which  has  been  excavated  at 
Pompeii. 

The  restored  view  of  the  interior  of  the  so-called  house  of  the 
Tragic  Poet  (Fig.  237)  is  especially  calculated  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
arrangement  of  many  parts,  as,  for  instance,  the  impluvium  in 
the  middle  of  the  Tuscan  atrium,  the  ala  at  the  corner  of  the  same, 
and  close  by  the  door  of  the  passage  or  fauces,  and  the  tablinum  with 
the  through  view  to  the  peristyle.  Fig.  238  shows  the  ground-plan 
of  the  same  house. 

Fig.  239,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  the  peristyle,  with  the  cecus 
behind  and  the  piscina  in  the  middle,  of  the  house  of  the  Quaestor, 
which  is  a  richer  building  than  the  house  of  the  Tragic  Poet. 

§  159.  The  palaces  and  country  houses  of  the  Emperors  were  of 
enormous  extent,  and  displayed  the  utmost  luxury.  The  palace 
of  Nero,  the  so-called  golden  house,  was  replete  with  the  most 
costly  stuffs,  and  comprised  whole  fields,  mea'iows,  vineyards,  and 
woods  within  its  circuit. 

The  ruins  of  Adrian's  villa  at  Tivoli,  in  which  the  Emperor  caused 
the  most  beautiful  places  and  buildings  which  he  had  met  with  in 
his  travels  to  be  imitated,  embrace  an  extent  of  seven  Roman  miles. 
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Of  ail  these  magnificent  villas  and  palaces  only  a  few  isolated  ruina 
remain,  stripped  of  all  their  origiual  ornaments:  such  are  the  ruina 
on  the  Palatine,  ivhich  is  the  site  of  the  Emperor's  palaces  at  Rome. 
More  complete  remains  of  a  palace  of  Diocletian  at  Salona,  which 
belong  to  the  period  of  decadence,  will  be  alluded  to  hereafter. 

§  160.  At  the  suggestion  and  expense  of  the  late  Eraperor 
Napoleon,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  architect  Rosa,  than  whom 
no  one  could  he  more  fitted  for  the  task,  a  part  of  the  ruins  of  the 
palaces  of  the  Roman  Emperora  has  so  far  been  brought  to  light  that 
at  least  the  plan  of  the  design  can  be  distinguished,  though  only 
isolated  fragments  of  the  superstructure,  pillars  amongst  the  rest,  have 
been  met  with.  Fig.  240  shows  a  part  of  these  excavations,  namely, 
the  ground-plan  of  the  house  of  Augustus,  as  far  aa  it  stands  on  land 
which  belonged  to  the  French  Emperor ;  for  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  side,  which  extends  on  the  land  of  the  Villa  Mills,  and  which 
now  belongs  to  a  nunnery,  is  not  available  for  investigation.  This 
plan  is  borrowed  from  that  executed  by  Rosa. 

This  palace  was,  to  judge  from  the  stamped  tiles  that  have  been 
discovered,  rebuilt  under  Domitian,  and  the  excavation  is  the  more  in- 
teresting because  the  similarity  of  the  design  with  that  of  the  richer 
private  houses  at  Pompeii  proves  that  the  main  arrangement  of  the 
Roman  house  was  nonnal  and  universally  accepted,  and  that  tha 
principal  difference  consisted  merely  in  the  proportions. 

The  main  entrance  to  the  palace  was  a  spacious  open  court,  which 
was  probably  formerly  surrounded  by  porticos.  This  led  imme- 
diately into  the  tablinum,  so  that  to  a  certain  extent  it  supplied  the 
place  of  the  atrium.  On  both  sides  were  blocks  corresponding  to 
what  would  be  shops  in  ordinary  houses;  to  the  left  of  the  entrance 
a  larartum,  or  sort  of  bouae-chapel,  and  to  the  right  the  private 
basilica  of  the  Emperor,  known  as  the  basilica  Jovis,  with  a  semi- 
circular tribune,  fi'om  whence  perhaps  the  Emperor  delivered  justice, 
and  which  was  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  building  by  a  balustrade 
of  marble.  Out  of  this  first  portion  was  entered  a  large  square  court, 
paved  with  slaha  of  marble,  and  surrounded  by  a  Corinthian  colonnade 
— this  Avaa  the  peristyle,  and  it  ha.d,  as  in  ordinary  houses,  various 
chambers  abutting  on  it.  Behind  this  was  the  triclinium,  or  dining- 
hall,  terminatiug  at  tiie  evt.rnmi''"  'sverse  axi"  in  a.  \.'a>K&^ 


1  Vestihiile,  in  the  Mosaic  floor  of  which  a  wafch-dog  is  reprcnenteJ  ; 
4  Cloakrooni ;  5  Room  of  tiio  Atriensis,  with  Btepsto  the  upper  Btorey  ;  i 
perliRpa  is  faedrooms  for  guestg  ;  7  Ala  ;  8  Tablinum  ;  9  Fauces  ;  -  -  " 
ofaFaiin;  13  jirohahly  Winter  Tricliniam. ;  13  Kitchen,  with  narro 
Btoiej-  of  tlie  hack  i>art  of  tbe  finuse:  viih  closet  iimlenicath  ;  14  ■ 
Triclinium  ;  16  Posticiiiii. 
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iQ  large  houses  which  contained  gai'dens,  they  were  situated  opposite 
the  tablinium,  at  the  rear  of  the  peristyle.  On  the  garden  side  many 
houses  had  a  colonnade,  portions,  sometimes  with  fountains.  The 
garden  itself  was  either  a  flower  garden  or  kitchen  garden.  In  very 
small  gardens,  trees,  &c.,  painted  on  the  back  wall,  must  have  takea 
the  place  of  real  ones,  in  order  to  secure  a  background  resembling  a 
landscape  through  the  vista  of  the  various  rooms.  In  this  back  part 
of  the  house  there  was  also  a  special  passage,  called  the  posticum, 
which  opened  on  to  a  side  street,  which  was  used  for  domestic 
purposes  and  as  an  entrance  to  the  kitchen  and  store-rooms. 

In  larger  houses  than  those  which  have  been  discovered  at  Pompeii, 
other  rooms  besides  those  named  may  have  been  introduced,  such  as 
libraries,  bath-rooms,  play-rooms,  &c. 

Whilst  the  arrangement  just  described  generally  obtained  in  houses 
of  importance,  in  houses  of  smaller  proportions  much  weight  was 
attached  to  their  having  an  open  con  it-like  space  to  serve,  as,  or 
replace,  the  atrium  or  peristyle  to  a  certain  extent,  as  is  shown,  for 
instance,  by  the  ground-plan  of  a  house  which  has  been  excavated  at 
Pompeii. 

The  restored  view  of  the  interior  of  the  so-called  house  of  the 
Tragic  Poet  (Fig.  237)  is  especially  calculated  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
arrangement  of  many  parts,  as,  for  instance,  the  impluvium  in 
the  middle  of  the  Tuscan  atrium,  the  ala  at  the  corner  of  the  same, 
and  close  by  the  door  of  the  passage  or  fauces,  and  the  tablinum  with 
the  through  view  to  the  peristyle.  Fig.  238  shows  the  ground-plan 
of  the  same  house. 

Fig.  239,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  the  peristyle,  with  the  oecus 
behind  and  the  piscina  in  the  middle,  of  the  house  of  the  Quaestor, 
which  is  a  richer  building  than  the  house  of  the  Tragic  Poet. 

§  159.  The  palaces  and  country  houses  of  the  Emperors  were  of 
enormous  extent,  and  displayed  the  utmost  luxury.  The  palace 
of  Nero,  the  so-called  golden  house,  was  replete  with  the  most 
costly  stuffs,  and  comprised  whole  fields,  meaiows,  vineyards,  and 
woods  within  its  circuit. 

The  ruins  of  Adrian's  villa  at  Tivoli,  in  which  the  Emperor  caused 
the  most  beautiful  places  and  buildings  which  he  had  met  with  in 
his  travels  to  be  imitated,  embrace  an  extent  of  seven  Roman  miles. 
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Of  all  these  magnificent  villas  and  palaces  only  a  few  isolated  ruins 
remain,  stripped  of  all  their  original  ornaments :  such  are  the  ruins 
on  the  Palatine,  which  is  the  site  of  the  Emperor's  palaces  at  Rome. 
More  complete  remains  of  a  palace  of  Diocletian  at  Salona,  which 
belong  to  the  period  of  decadence,  will  be  alluded  to  hereafter. 

§  160.  At  the  suggestion  and  expense  of  the  late  Emperor 
Napoleon,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  architect  Rosa,  than  whom 
no  one  could  be  more  fitted  for  the  task,  a  part  of  the  ruins  of  the 
palaces  of  the  Roman  Emperors  has  so  far  been  brought  to  light  that 
at  least  the  plan  of  the  design  can  be  distinguished,  though  only 
isolated  fragments  of  the  superstructure,  pillars  amongst  the  rest,  have 
been  met  with.  Fig.  240  shows  a  part  of  these  excavations,  namely, 
the  ground-plan  of  the  house  of  Augustus,  as  far  as  it  stands  on  land 
which  belonged  to  the  French  Emperor ;  for  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  side,  which  extends  on  the  land  of  the  Villa  Mills,  and  which 
now  belongs  to  a  nunneiy,  is  not  available  for  investigation.  This 
plan  is  borrowed  from  that  executed  by  Rosa. 

This  palace  was,  to  judge  from  the  stamped  tiles  that  have  been 
discovered,  rebuilt  under  Domitian,  and  the  excavation  is  the  more  in- 
teresting because  the  similarity  of  the  design  with  that  of  the  richer 
private  houses  at  Pompeii  proves  that  the  main  arrangement  of  the 
Roman  house  was  nonnal  and  universally  accepted,  and  that  the 
principal  difference  consisted  merely  in  the  proportions. 

The  main  entrance  to  the  palace  was  a  spacious  open  court,  which 
was  probably  formerly  surrounded  by  porticos.  This  led  imme- 
diately into  the  tablinum,  so  that  to  a  certain  extent  it  supplied  the 
place  of  the  atrium.  On  both  sides  were  blocks  corresponding  to 
what  would  be  shops  in  ordinary  houses;  to  the  left  of  the  entrance 
a  lararium,  or  sort  of  house-chapel,  and  to  the  right  the  private 
basilica  of  the  Emperor,  known  as  the  basilica  Jovis,  with  a  semi- 
circular tribune,  from  whence  perhaps  the  Emperor  delivered  justice, 
and  which  was  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  building  by  a  balustrade 
of  marble.  Out  of  this  first  portion  was  entered  a  large  square  court, 
paved  with  slabs  of  marble,  and  surrounded  by  a  Corinthian  colonnade 
— this  was  the  peristyle,  and  it  had,  as  in  ordinary  houses,  various 
chambers  abutting  on  it.  Behind  this  was  the  triclinium,  or  dining- 
ball,  terminating  at  the  extremity  of  the  transverse  axis  m  a  round 
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niche,  which  perhaps  formed  the  Emperor's  seat  On  both  sides  of 
this  niche  were  passages  into  the  open  air,  the  left  of  which  led  to  a 
small  cabinet,  which  served  as  a  retiring  place  for  the  guests.  The 
triclinium  communicated  on  one  side  with  the  NymphaBum,  which 
may  be  compared  to  a  winter-garden  on  a  small  scale.  It  contained 
an  oval  reservoir  of  marble,  which  had  a  sort  of  terrace  in  the 
mid(]le,  on  which  were  ranged  flowers  and  statues  ;  there  was  perhaps 
also  a  fountain  in  connection  with  it.  There  must  have  been  a 
glorious  view  through  the  openings,  which  were  half  doors,  half 
windows,  between  this  space  and  the  triclinium :  particularly  since 
the  wall  opposite  to  the  triclinium  was  adorned  with  statues  in  niches. 
It  is  probable  that  a  con*esponding  hall  existed  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  building.  The  portions  of  the  building  which  abutted  behind 
may  be  considered  as  an  appendix  :  very  probably,  as  Rosa  thinks, 
one  may  have  served  as  a  library,  and  the  other  for  di*amatic  per- 
formances. Rows  of  marble  seats  were  introduced  into  the  latter,  as 
also  niches  for  statues. 

§  161.  The  decadence  of  Roman  art  supervened  step  by  step 
with  the  decadence  of  the  Roman  empire.  Under  the  Emperors 
Aurelian  and  Domitian  important  and  magnificent  buildings  were 
erected  in  accordance  with  the  power  and  might  of  those  Emperors, 
but  in  them  are  recognizable  an  acceptation  of  foreign  elements,  and 
a  craving  to  surpass  in  splendour  all  that  had  hitherto  been  con- 
structed, as  well  as  new  and  unusual  designs. 

The  Roman  style,  moreover,  in  its  wide  diffusion  over  the  exten^ 
sive  territory  of  the  Roman  empire,  was  transformed  in  many  ways : 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  East,  where  the  meaning  of  the  designs  was 
entirely  lost  sight  of  in  the  attainment  of  purposeless  richness  and  a 
multiplicity  of  excessive  ornamentation.  The  buildings  at  Helio- 
polis  and  Palmyra  ixw  instances  of  this  failure.  But  that  the  same 
tendency  was  in  operation  in  the  West  is  shown,  amongst  other 
examples,  by  the  palace  of  Diocletian,  at  Salona,  which  is  now 
Spalatro,  in  Dalmatia.  This  palace,  which  dates  from  the  fourth 
century,  is  of  extreme  magnificence,  and  forms  a  square  of  about 
750  feet,  surrounded  by  high  walls  and  towers,  with  colonnades, 
temples,  and  dwellings  for  the  Emperor  and  his  suite,  differing  in 
many  respects  from  the  order  of  architecture  until  then  eraployedL 
UD^  at  picturesc^ue  effects. 
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g  i(i2.  Tlio  tendency  wliich  Iiad  been  for  some  time  perceptible 
to  produce  a  picturesque  effect  by  grouping  and  contrasts  of  light  and 
shade,  kept  continually  incRianiug,  owiug  to  sulj-diyision  of  det^U  and 
tlie  application  of  new  designs,  as  is  shown  by  the  abovp- mentioned 
palace  at  Spalatro ,  ivliereas  the  sum  and  substance  of  classical  archi- 
tecture is  ba-ieit  on  simple  lines,  and  the  constructive  Mgnification 
of  the  various  parts  is  always  an  essential  factor  in  its  totality. 
Increasing  barbarism  displayed  itself  in  the  heavy  and  eccentric 
mouldings  of  the  untablature,  which  were  generally  overladen  with 
ornamentation ;  as  also  in  the  unfinished  execution  of  the  de- 
tails and  embellishment,  which  became  clumsy  and  meaningless.  At 
the  same  time  the  arches  and  vaults  no  longer  rested  on  continuous 
entablatures  supported  by  columns,  but  immediately  on  the  capitals  of 
the  columns,  or  on  entablatures  bent  into  the  form  of  an  arch  for  the 
central  intercolumniation.  Thus  each  column  has  its  own  entabla- 
ture as  broad  as  itself,  which  projects  independently  lengthv 
the  column,  and  displays  a  profile  on  three  sides," 
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The  teudeucy  of  the  period  of  decadence  is  particularly  illus- 
trated by  the  introduction  of  small  shafts  resting  on  brackets,  which 
serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  adorn  and  enliven  the  facade  (Fig. 
2il).  Between  these  small  shafts  are  alternate  windows,  with  a  semi- 
circular head  and  niches  of  various  shapes.  Curved  pediments  also 
occur,  of  which,  a.s  of  the  broken  entablatures,  we  shall  have  to 
speak  later  on,  when  treating  of  the  decadence  of  resuscitated  classi- 
cal architect\ire— namely,  in  the  roccoco  style. 

§  163.  At  the  close  of  this  division  of  the  work  mention  must  be 
made  of  the  mode  of  decoration  employed  for  interiors ;  because, 
though  the  subject  properly  belongs  to  the  departmeut  of  painting, 
yet  it  forms  a  characteristic  feature  in  Roman  architecture. 

Inasmuch  as  we  are  almost  entirely  indebted  to  the  buildings  of 
Pompeii  for  our  knowledge  of  this  wall-painting,  the  term  "Pompeian 
wall-painting"  has  been  adopted  to  express  this  kind  of  embellish- 
ment, although  specimens  of  this  description  of  ornament  have  been 
discovered  amongst  ine  ruins  of  Rom«  ;  a«,  for  instance,  in  the  Baths 
of  Titus. 

§  164.  Its  characteristics  consist  principally  in  the  representa- 
tion of  an  attenuated  style  of  architecture,  with  columns  of  extreme 
tenuity  and  corresponding  entablatures  ;  by  this  means,  as  is  shown 
by  Fig.  242,  a  sort  of  baldachino  with  perepectives  was  formed. 
There  were,  besides,  panels,  in  the  centre  of  which  were  represented 
graceful  floating  figures,  landscapes  and  other  views,  as  well  as  fan- 
ciful objects  ;  and,  finally,  there  were  embellishments  executed  with 
fantastic  freedom,  which,  since  their  renewed  apphcation  by  KaphaeJ 
to  the  vaulting  of  tlie  Vatican,  have  been  entitled  arabesques— -a 
word  borrowed  from  Arabian  ornamentation,  although  the  principles 
of  the  two  are  entirely  different. 

The  walls  of  all  the  rooms  were  painted.  Generally  two-thirds  of 
the  height  above  the  pliuth^which  was  of  a  dark  colour,  or  even  black 
— was  painted  a  deep  reddish  brown,  but  sometimes  yellow,  or  even 
azure  blue ;  whilst  the  other  third  was  ornamented  by  the  abovo- 
nicutioned  slender  columns,  and  by  tendril-like  paintings  on  a 
white  ground.  The  graceful  and  fantastic  way  in  which  these  various 
forms  of  men  and  an'  -"ll  a^  plants  and  architectural  features, 
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principal  cimrm  of  Pompeian  ornamentation.     AJ!  tlie  parts  are  t 
iiariiionioiisly  blended,  that  no  single  one  assumes  an  nii<lue  i 
I  ance,  uor  attracts  attention  at  tbe  cxpettse  of  tUe  remainder 
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EARLY   CHRISTIAN   ARCHITECTURE. 


I. 

ROMAN    CHRISTIAN    BASILICAS   AND    CIRCULAR 

ARCHITECTURE. 

§  165.  Christianity,  as  well  as  the  influx  of  the  Germanic  races, 
could  not  fail  to  exercise  an  essential  influence  in  the  transformation 
of  the  Roman  state,  and  this  influence  was  naturally  extended  to 
Roman  art.  The  same  effect  was  wrought  in  the  East  by  the  Arabs, 
and  by  the  dissemination  of  the  creed  of  Mahomet.  That  branch  of 
art  which  belongs  to  totally  different  periods  and  races  after  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  two  religions  has  been  denominated  the  Romanesque, 
in  order  to  express  in  one  word  the  contrast  to  the  calm  repose  and 
noble  simplicity  of  classical  art.  This  denomination  does  not,  how- 
ever, express  the  new  artistic  development  in  all  its  phases,  as  has 
been  shown  in  Section  161,  inasmuch  as  the  new  growth  was  syn- 
chronous with  the  decadence  of  art  and  the  ingression  of  barbarism ; 
and  it  was  only  some  centuries  later  that  a  more  untrammelled  move- 
ment and  a  more  poetic  flight  were  destined  to  spring  into  life, 
whilst  it  was  not  before  the  Middle  Ages  that  the  new  art  reached  its 
full  development.  Consequently  this  title — "  Romanesque  Art " — 
must  here  be  applied  only  to  a  synoptical  review  of  a  whole  group 
of  different  styles,  and  in  contradistinction  to  pre-Christian  and 
Modern. 

§  166.    The  new  elemen  '^  in  the  preceding  para- 
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were  called  into  existence  by  the  new  religious  requirements  of  the 
nations  of  antiquity  that  had  embraced  Christianity.  As,  however, 
these  new  religious  requirements  demanded  other  architectural  con- 
ditions than  those  which  already  existed,  a  new  style  of  building  was 
naturally  necessitated.  The  deterioration  of  art  was,  however,  so 
complete,  that  the  new  requirements  could  not  be  supplied  in  an  in- 
dependent and  organic  manner,  but  recourse  was  had  to  novel  and 
peculiar  combinations  of  old  artistic  forms ;  consequently  an  ^nsewhle 
arose,  constituting  the  Roman  Early  Christian  Style,  which  differed 
essentially  from  the  styles  already  in  existence.  The  northern  racea^ 
which  streamed  into  Italy,  namely,  the  Ostrogoths  and  Lombards; 
were  able  to  render  no  assistance  in  the  work  of  development :  on  the 
contrary,  being  rude  and  uncultivated  in  comparison  with  Roman  civi- 
lization, they  swallowed  it  up  and  rendered  the  Roman  Christian 
Style  the  common  property,  not  only  of  Italians,  but  also  of  Franks 
and  Anglo-Saxons. 

§  167.  Through  the  division  of  the  empire  into  the  East  and 
West,  A.D.  395,  and  through  the  foundation  of  the  new  capital,  Con- 
stantinople, on  the  site  of  the  old  Byzantium,  a  "  Byzantine  *'  art 
grew  up  side  by  side  with  the  Roman  Christian :  this  will  be  subse- 
quently treated  in  a  separate  chapter. 

It  was  during  the  sixth  century,  especially,  that  Early  Christian 
art  assumed  a  distinctively  Byzantine  form  in  the  Eastern  portion  of 
the  empire :  and  this  form  was  the  more  independent  because  the 
nationality  of  the  people  was  not  effaced  as  it  was  in  Italy  by  the 
influence  of  northern  nations. 

Since  the  Christians,  forming  no  distinct  people,  and  constituting 
no  entire  nationality,  possessed  no  well-defined  art  of  their  own,  and 
were  obliged  to  employ  the  architects,  builders,  and  sculptors  whom 
they  found  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans  for  the  erection  and 
adornment  of  their  buildings,  it  may  easily  be  supposed  that  the 
first  Christian  buildings  did  not  differ  materially  from  the  heathen 
buildings  which  were  already  in  existence.  Consequently  the  title 
** Early  Christian  Style"  must  be  understood  to  apply  only  to 
churches  as  converted  basilicas,  seeing  that  in  the  construction  of 
dwelling-houses  the  ancient  methods  were  retained  for  a  considerable 
period.    Any  alteration  in  that  respect  could  only  take  place  after 
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protracted  and  gradual  transformation  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  Romans,  and  as  the  new  religion  acquired  a  gi-eater  influence 
over  architecture.  Whilst  Roman  art  in  the  West  passed  over  into 
the  hands  of  the  barbarians,  it  settled  into  a  new  independent  system 
at  Byzantium. 

Roman  Early  Christian  Architecture  found  its  chief  application  in 
Roman  Christian  basilicas  and  in  circular  churches. 

The  continuance  of  this  description  of  architectural  style  lasted  till 
the  end  of  the  ninth  century — that  is,  till  the  time  when  the  ancient 
elements  were  forced  to  give  way  before  independent  new  ones,  which 
sprang  up  as  described  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  Classical  forms, 
however,  maintained  their  ground  in  Italy,  and  especially  at 
Rome. 

§  168.  When  the  Christians  were  first  allowed  to  build  churches 
for  themselves,  they  thought  that  the  best  model  for  the  buildings,  in 
which  the  Christian  congregations  were  to  meet  together  for  worship, 
was  to  be  found  in  the  basilicas,  the  very  name  of  which  was  re- 
tained as  suitable,  seeing  that  it  means  kingly  hall.  It  is  probable 
that  the  first  Christian  basilicas  were  very  like  their  model ;  with  the 
exception,  however,  that  the  central  part  of  the  Roman  basilica, 
which  was  generally  open,  was  in  the  Early  Christian  basilicas 
covered  with  a  roof.  But  ere  long,  about  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century,  a  gradual  transformation  in  the  original  design  was  per- 
ceptible. A  form  of  basilica  was  developed  from  the  genius  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  was  retained  unaltered  for  succeeding  centuries. 
Although  the  main  outline  remained  the  same,  diflferent  proportions 
were  assumed  :  and  it  was  particularly  the  architecture  of  the  interior 
that  gave  its  peculiar  appearance  to  the  Christian  basilica.  Owing 
to  the  fact  of  the  nave  being  roofed  over,  an  essential  modification 
took  place  compared  with  the  Roman  basilicas,  which  were  not 
vaulted,  but  formed  a  kind  of  open  court  surrounded  by  colon- 
nades ;  whereas  the  new  buildings  assumed  the  form  of  an  enclosed 
nave,  of  which  the  colonnades  became  aisles,  and  terminated 
by  a  recess  called  the  tribuna,  which  was  less  isolated  than  in  the 
ancient  basilicas.  The  typical  form  of  the  Christian  basilica  is  as 
follows : — 

§  169.     The  interior  was  divided  by  two  rows  of  columns  into 
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tliree  aisles,  of  which  the  central  one  (a  Fig.  243)  was  broader  and 
higher  than  the  side-aisles  (see  Fig.  245),  h  for  men  and  c  for  women, 

and  was  tenninated  at  the 

Fig.  24a.  Fig.  244.  .,  ^  x    xu         * 

opposite  end  to  the  entrance 
by  the  apse.     The  columns 
were  sometimes  surmounted 
by  the  old  architrave,  the 
weight  being  supported  by 
flat   relieving  arches ;    but 
they  were    generally    con- 
nected     by      semicircular 
arches,  which  supported  a 
wall  pierced  with  small  nar- 
row windows;    these,    like 
those  in  the  walls  of  the  side-aisles^  had  a 
semicircular  head.     Sometimes  a  transept 
was  introduced   in  front  of  the  apse,  the 
elongation  of  which  in  later  times  gave  rise 
to  the   cross-like  form  of  churches.     This 
transept  was  separated  from  the  main  aisle 
by  semicircular  arches,  and  the  ground  form 
of  the  whole  building  assumed  the  form  of 
the  letter  T. 

Large  basilicas  sometimes  have  as  many 

Ground-Plan  of  the  Christian     ^  ^^^  ^^sles    (see    Fig.   244)— namely,    a 
Basilica  of  San  ciemente        main-aisle    in  the   middle,  and   two    lower 

at  Rome. 

aisles  on  each  side  (Fig.  245). 

The  roofing  of  the  basilicas  consisted  of  beams  with  a  flat 
panelling,  which  was  richly  gilt  in  earlier  times,  or  the  rafters  of  the 
timberworks  were  left  without  a  casing,  and  were  ornamented  with 
coloured  embellishments  (Fig.  24G). 

§  170.  At  the  east  end  in  the  transept  in  front  of  the  apse  stood 
the  altar  (Fig.  247,  e)  ;  this  was  frequently  covered  by  a  baldachino 
supported  on  four  pillars.  Behind,  in  the  tribuna  itself,  was  the  seat 
of  the  bishop  in  the  middle  raised  on  steps,  the  cathedra  (/j,  and  in 
a  semicircle  on  both  sides,  the  seats  of  the  higher  ecclesiastics  (cj).  In 
front  of  the  altar,  at  the  end  of  the  middle-aisle,  was  a  long  space 
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conducive  to  a  national  development  of  the  elements  which  had 
been  implanted.  A  further  obstacle  was  presented  by  the  inroads  of 
Mongols  from  Asia,  and  their  establishment  in  the  country  under 
the  rule  of  Ghengis  in  1237.  After  their  ascendancy  had  been 
overthrown  by  Ivan  III.  (1462 — 1505),  and  the  relations  between 
Kussia  and  Constantinople  had  ceased  with  the  capture  of  the  latter 
city  by  the  Turks,  that  emperor  procured  artists  of  all  kinds 
from  the  West,  and  particularly  from  Italy,  for  the  erection  of  the 
numerous  buildings  which  he  caused  to  be  constructed  ;  amongst 
others  was  the  celebrated  architect,  Fioravanti,  of  Bologna,  in  the  year 
1475,  who  was  summoned  to  build  the  still  existing  church  of  the 
Assumption  at  Moscow,  exactly  after  the  model  of  the  cathedral  of 
Vladimir,  which  was  the  oldest  metropolitan  church  of  Russia,  and 
therefore  it  is  in  only  in  some  few  details  and  in  the  improvement 
of  the  proportions  that  the  better  taste  of  the  Italian  architect  is 
perceptible. 

§  202.  It  is  only  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  that 
Russian  architecture  begins  to  exhibit  a  divergency  from  the  Byzan- 
tine ;  for  then  forms  crop  up  that  denote  a  Tartar  origin,  as  the 
bulb-shaped  dome,  &c. 

In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  Russian  architecture 
assumed  a  highly  peculiar  form,  to  which  the  church  of  Vassili 
Blanskenoy,  at  Moscow,  with  its  fantastic  shapes,  greatly  contributed 
(Fig.  275).  In  this  building  the  merit  both  of  art  and  style  had 
fallen  even  lower  than  before. 

§  203.  The  first  churches  were  built  at  Tchernigow,  Kief,  and 
Novogorod,  during  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  century,  after  the 
model  of  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  by  Byzantine  architects  and 
workmen.  A  deviation,  that  had  already  been  introduced  into  tho 
Byzantine  style  in  the  Eastern  empire  (see  §  195)  became  the  indis- 
pensable type  for  all  large  churches  of  this  description  up  till  the 
present  day,  namely,  the  construction  of  five  domes  in  such  a  way 
that  the  four  lesser  domes  are  introduced  over  the  four  corner  spaces 
of  the  square  that  forms  the  base. 

§  204.  Russian  architecture  displays  its  most  peculiar  feature  in 
the  shape  and  number  of  the  domes ;  the  diameter  of  which  often 
exceeds  that  of  the  drum  that  forms  the  substructure.     These  dome^ 
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Fig.  217. 


surrounded  by  barriers  of  marble  (/t)  for  the  lower  clergy,  who  formed 
the  choir,  whence  the  place  itself  received  the  name  of  the  choir.    A 

marble  pulpit  (Ambo)  (i),  richly  adorned 
for  the  most  part  with  mosaic,  was  placed 
on  each  side  of  the  choir;  from  one  of  \ 
these  the  Gospel  was  read,  and  from  the 
other  the  Epistle.  In  some  instances 
only  one  such  ambo  was  erected,  and  it 
then  had  two  divisions,  fi'om  the  higher 
of  which  the  Gospel  was  read,  while  the 
Epistle  was  read  from  the  lower.  The 
arrangement  of  the  choir,  with  the  two 
pulpits,  is  shown  by  the  perspective  view 
of  the  interior  of  the  above-described  basi- 
lica of  San  Clemente  (Fig.  248). 

The  whole  of  the  space  which  is  shut 
off  round  the  altar  is  designated  the 
Sanctuary,  and  is  raised  by  one  or  two 
steps  above  the  level  of  the  church.  At 
both  sides  of  it,  at  the  end  of  the 
side-aisles,  an  especial  place  was  occasion- 
ally shut  off — namely,  the  Senatorium  (fc), 
for  men  of  rank ;  and  the  other,  the 
Matroneum  (/),  for  women  of  rank. 

§  171.  Adjoining  the  entrance  there 
Avas  frequently  a  naiTow  space,  shut  oflf 
by  a  barrier  drawn  breadthways  across  the  building,  designed  as 
a  locality  for  such  penitents  as  had  regained  the  right  of  access 
to  the  Sanctuar}'-.  This  space  was  called  the  Narthex,  or  scourge. 
A  portico  (771)  in  front  of  the  church,  and  other  porticoes  which 
surrounded  an  outer  court  (??)  (Atrium,  Paradise,  Vestibule,  Pronaos) 
were  designated  by  the  same  name,  and  were  intended  for  such 
penitents  as  were  entirely  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  com- 
munity. In  the  middle  of  this  Pronaos  was  the  Cantharus,  or 
bowl  for  washing  the  hands,  and  intended  as  a  symbolic  type  of  the 
inner  purification,  which  subsequently  ensued  from  the  sprinkling  of 
'  9  hoiy  water. 


(iround-iiLin  of  the  Clnistian  l>a 
silica  of  San  Clomcnte  at  Koine. 
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§  172.  One  romai-kable  peculiarity  uf  basilicas  is  that  a  sub- 
terranean chapel,  or  crypt,  fur  tlio  reception  of  the  bones  of  the 
saint  to  whom  the  church  was  dedicated,  was  constructed  under  the 
principal  altjir,  which  stood  before  the  tribune.  The  word  "  principal " 
altar  haa  been  used  advisedly,  bccauHO  in  process  of  time  side-altars 
?iE.  24'. 


isiun  liusiliua  of  Sjh  Clenieute  at  Rotae. 


■were  introduced  in  various  positions,  Sometimes  this  crypt  is  a  mere 
vault,  but  more  generally  it  is  an  architecturally  arranged  stmcture 
with  pillars  to  support  tho  vaulting :  a  sort  of  subterranean  hall, 
which  was  probably  sngn^ested  by  the  chapels  of  the  catacombs  at 
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originally  been  excavated  for  tlie  purpose  of  obtaining  stone,  were 
used  by  tbe  persecuted  Cliriatiana  as  places  for  refuge  and  burial, 
tbey  made  alterations  wbich  converted  them  into  crypts,  resembling 
chapels,  to  serve  aa  a  meeting-place  for  the  congregation.  Sub- 
sequently, when  the  Cbristiaa  religion  was  recognized  at  Home, 
larger  churches  were  built  over  these  graves  of  the  martyrs,  or  over 
the  entrances  to  the  catacombs;  and  probably  these  sepulchral 
cbapels  suggested  the  idea  of  the  construction  of  a  crypt  in  other 
situations  also,  destined  to  fulfil  the  same  offices  oa  the  structure  from 
which  it  was  copied. 

§  173.  The  form  of  the  Christian  basilica,  aa  it  has  just  been 
described,  owed  its  origin  more  to  customs  and  requirements  which 
were  necessitated  by  religious  worship,  than  to  artistic  deliberation. 
Still,  though  on  the  one  hand,  an  already  vitiated,  and  on  the  other 
a  still  embryo  art  were  instrumental  in  their  construction,  these 
basilicas  produced  on  tlie  whole  a  sublime  and  peaceful  effect,  which 
ia  principally  to  be  ascribed  to  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  Christian 
architecture  that  pervades  their  principal  features.  The  simple 
ground-plan  of  later  Christain  churches  is  more  clearly  and  in- 
telligibly traceable  in  the  Basilica  than  it  is  in  more  elaborate 
structures.  | 

The  most  characteristic  feature  in  the  basilica  are  the  three,  or    J 
sometimes  five,  parallel  aisles,  the  length  of  each  of  which  is  easily 
recognizable,  owing  to  the  nave  being  higher  than  the  side  aisles. 

§  174i.  The  ornamentation  of  the  basilica  corresponded  with  ita 
architectural  form.  It  did  not  consist  of  plastic  sculpture,  but  of 
paintings  and  mosaics,  which  were  introduced  on  the  side  walla  of 
the  nave,  as  well  as  on  the  so-called  triumphal  arch  :  but  they  were 
piincipally  employed  in  the  apse,  which  fonned  the  termination 
of  the  church  and  the  end  of  the  whole  perspective  for  the  eye  of  a 
peraon  entering  the  building  (see  Fig.  2i5).  These  apse  mosaics 
generally  represent  large,  detached  figures,  turned  towards  the  spec- 
tator, wrought  on  a  ground-work  of  blue  or  gold,  with  bold  and 
simple  drapery,  and  produce  an  imposing  effect. 

§  175.  Whilst  the  general  impression  is  therefore  significant,,. 
the  appreciation  of  detail  is  entirely  wanting  in  these  early  Christian 
edifices.     The  columns,  which  are  generally  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
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were  for  the  most  pait  taken  fioiii  older  buililiugs  of  the  heathen 
peiiod,  and  differed  xa.  material  and  work  man  ship :  sometimes  evea 
tLo^e  of  dissimdar  dmien-iinns  weie  placed  next  each  other.  The  in- 
tercolumniation,  and  e\en  the  bieEidtli  of  the  side  aiale  ai'e  often  un- 
equal, the  aide  walls  without  ornament,  while  the  entablature  consista 
merely  of  tho  projecting  ends  of  tlie  beams  ;  aud  generally  speaking 
altogether  a  fine  architectural  feeling  is  wanting;  but  the  low  stan- 
dard nf  an  uniesthetic  age  is  still  more  forcibly  expressed  by  the 
meanness  of  the  exterior  uf  the  basilicas  with  their  bald  wails  and 
windows  and  doors  devoid  of  moulding.  The  latter  were  generally 
covered  with  a  horizontal  stone  with  a  plain  arch-head  to  relieve  the 
weight  Sometimes  there  was  in  front  a  portal  resting  on  two 
columns  and  covered  with  a  cross  arche  1  vaulting  or  a  poitico  was 
introduced  along  the  whole  length  of  the  facade 
In  spite  of  the  uuaasumiug  simplicity  ot  the  estemal 
construction  it  is  commendable  that  it  beems  t)  h'v\e 
been  caused,  at  least  in  the  mam  arrangement  of  its 
proportions,  by  a  wish  to  render  the  characttu  tic 
expression  of  the  interior,  foi  the  lower  aisles  art. 
connected  with  the  more  lofty  centtal  portion  h\  a 
slanting  entablature  corresponding  to  the  loof 
The  material  was  for  the  most  part  brick  which  was 
sometimes  left  quite  plain,  whereby  the  construction 
was  emphasized,  and  at  others  lecenel  a  marlle 
coating,  as  for  instance  at  the  churLh  of  San  Mmiato 
at  Florence  (see  Fig.  371). 

The  form  of  the  Chri.itian  basihci  wl  u,b  ha^i  Kcu 
described  was  retained  for  se\tral  centuries  in  Itd> 
and  especially  at  Rome.  So  tiue  dii  the  architects 
remain  to  the  oldest  models,  that  the  buildings  of  tl  e 
twelfth  century  are  hardly  to  be  Jiatinguished  fioiii  ^^^/"^s^j 
those  which  have  been  erected  since  the  fourth 

§  176.     The    most   complete    specimen    of  the 
arrangement  of  an  ancient  baiihca  is  presented  by 
that  of  San  Clemente  at  Rome   fBig    248)      One    Tone    !ti    E«rf] 
of   the    most    notable    instances    uf  a    ii  e  i  sk  1    t 
basilica  is  that  of  S.   Paolo,   outside    the  waVla  ul 
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Rome,  which  was  burnt  down  and  subsequently  rebuilt  in  accord- 
ance with  the  old  plan. 

During  the  later  period  of  the  construction  of  basilicas,  an  isolated 
tower,  of  a  simple,  rectangulai*  shape,  and  with  no  taper,  was  often 
erected  near  the  front  faQade  of  the  building.  Amidst  the  conflicting 
views  which  have  been  arrived  at  concerning  the  origin  and  object  of 
this  new  construction,  which  first  occurred  in  connection  with 
basilicas,  the  supposition  that  it  was  originally  intended  to  collect 
the  congregation  for  service,  may  probably  be  correct ;  and  the 
designation  bell-tower,  as  answering  to  the  Italian  expression 
Campanile,  may  be  suitably  employed  to  describe  it. 

§  177.  In  the  period  under  consideration,  chapels,  convents, 
and  other  buildings,  such  as  triclinia,  or  large  halls  for  the  reception 
of  pilgrims  were  constructed  in  a  style  resembling  that  of  the 
basilica. 

There  was,  however,  another  usual  form  of  church  which  was 
synchronous  with  the  basilica  and  which  must  now  be  described.  In 
this  class  of  structure  the  principal  and  often  the  only  constituent 
part  of  the  building  consisted  in  a  space,  which  was  generally  round 
or  octangular,  covered  with  a  dome;  while  sometimes  a  circular 
passage  or  other  parts  of  the  building  abutted  on  it  (Figs.  250  and 
251.)  But  when  the  entire  building  does  not  consist  of  the  one 
dome-covered  space,  it  always  constitutes  the  central  portion,  and 
the  other  parts  abut  on  it. 

§  178.  The  simplest  descriptions  of  this  kind  of  building  are 
the  baptisteries  (Figs.  251  a,  6,  c,  cZ),  for  which  the  ancient 
Thermae  furnished  models.  They  generally  have  a  circular  or  octan- 
gular ground-plan,  a  main  space  covered  with  a  round  or  polygonal 
dome,*  and  a  circular  passage  separated  therefrom  by  pillars  in  the 
same  way  that  the  side  aisles  are  separated  from  the  main  aisle  in 
basilicas  (see  Figs.  250  and  251).  Sometimes  they  were  without  this 
passage,  and  only  had  galleries  running  round  the  interior  like 
boxes  in  a  theatre.  These  buildings  were  generally  erected  in  the 
vicinity  of  cathedrals. 
Other  churches  were  constructed  in  the  West  in  a  similar  simple 

*  The  dome  is  generally  a  larger  or  smaller  portion  of  a  cone,  and  '* 
form  rests  on  a  circolar  or  polygonal  sabstrncture. 
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way,  l)ut  only  in  isolated  instances ;  or  sometimes  in  auch  a  manner 
that  several  side  domes,  resting  on  pillars  were  grouped  round  the 


^rlion  of  the  Churcli  at  3.  Constantin  at  Rome, 


main  tlomo  :  in  which  case  the  one  which  contained  the  altar  always 

stood  out  prominently  from  the  rest. 


Plans  nf  Baptisteriea. 


ij  179.  This  circular  architecture  only  occurs  in  isolated  cases  in 
parly  Roman  Chiiatian  architecture :  on  the  other  hand  in  the 
Eitsteni  empire  it  l)ecame  the  prevalent  form  of  church  from  the 
sixth,  if  not  from  the  fifth  century,  and  must  be  considered  as  the 
pri'  -if  that  arch  style,  which  will  Iw  considered 

ai  ''e  Byzi  succeeding  subdivision. 

•i&*  ilicas,  as,  in  a.\\,  -ws^sa  <i^. 
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Early  Christian  art,  and  particularly  in  the  case  of  tombs,  i^rmbolic 
representations  form  a  characteristic  feature.  It  will  not  be  inap- 
propriate, with  a  view  to  a  due  understanding  of  the  same,  to 
consider  some  of  the  most  usual  and  most  important  of  these  symbols 
or  emblems. 

Christ  is  naturally  the  principal  subject  of  these  symbols  ;  then 
come  the  Christian  virtues  and  attributes. 

The  earliest  and  most  universal  is  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  to  which 
the  monogram  of  Christ  was  subsequently  added.  The  fish  was, 
moreover,  an  emblem  of  Christ,  because  the  letters  for  lyfiv^^  the 
Greek  word  for  a  fish,  taken  as  initials,  give  the  words  'iTycrovy, 
XpioTos,  0€o{i  Ttos,  SwttJp  :  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  Saviour. 

A  very  favourite  symbol  is  the  lamb,  whether  as  typical  of 
Christ,  with  the  addition  of  a  Cross,  or  of  the  Apostles,  or  of  all 
Christians,  as  the  flock  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  The  Dove  is  the 
symbol  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  mildness  and  gentleness.  The 
hart  is  an  emblem  of  Christian  longing,  in  consequence  of  the  well- 
known  verse  in  the  Psalms :  "  Like  as  the  hart  desireth  the  water- 
brook,  so  longeth  my  soul  for  Thee,  0  God  ";  the  peacock,  which  was 
already  an  emblem  of  immortality  for  the  heathens,  retained  that 
symbolic  meaning  among  Christians  ;  the  phoenix  was  a  very  natural 
emblem  of  the  Resurrection ;  and  the  cock  of  Christian  watchfulness. 

In  the  earliest  times,  when  the  Christians  celebrated  their  worship 
in  the  depths  of  the  catacombs,  the  angel,  the  lion,  the  bull,  and  the 
eagle,  were  already  emblematic  of  the  four  Evangelists.  A  leaf  is  a 
very  common  symbol :  the  olive-leaf  as  sign  of  peace,  sometimes 
with,  and  sometimes  without,  a  dove  ;  the  palm-leaf,  as  reward  of 
victory  for  martyrs  and  the  departed,  because  they  had  triumphed 
over  death  :  the  crown  and  the  garland  had  the  same  signification : 
the  vine-leaf  was  in  early  times  the  most  favourite  emblem  ;  the 
anchor  and  lyre  were  symbols  of  Christian  confidence  and  joy ;  the 
horse,  a  ship  under  sail,  and  footsteps  were  probably  typical  of 
the  journey  of  life  and  the  accomplishment  of  the  Christian  struggle  ; 
the  Rock  was  emblematic  of  our  Blessed  Saviour  and  of  the  character 
of  firmness ;  and  the  pitcher  was  a  symbol  of  the  agape  or  of  Hoij 
Baptism. 

%  181.     Besides  these  shorter  symbols,  other  more  elaborate  tmy 
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^iB^arawn  partly  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  partly  from 

!      imagination. 

Their  artistic  value  ia  insignificant,  and  on  a  par  with  heathen 
productions  of  the  later  Roman  period.  Of  Old  Testament  aymhols 
the  following  are  the  most  common  :  As  a  memorial  of  man's  sinftil- 
Desa,  the  Fall,  with  Adam  and  Eve  at  both  sides  of  a  tree  round 
which  is  coiled  the  serpent:  as  typical  of  obedience,  the  sacrifices  of 
Cain,  Abel,  and  Abraham  :   as   incentive  to  the  hope  of  help   in 

'  danger,  Noah  in  the  Ark  on  the  approach  of  the  dove,  frequent 
representations  of  the  prophet  Daniel  in  the  den  of  lions,  and  of  the 

I      Three  Children  in  the  fiery  furnace,  and  of  the  passage  of  the  Red 

I  Sea :  as  proof  of  heavenly  nourishment  and  strengthening,  Moses 
striking  water  from  the  rock  or  receiving  the  Tables  of  the  Law  from 
the  hands  of  the  Lord :  as  symbolic  of  the  Resurrection,  the  ascension 
of  Elijah.  An  especial  favourite  was  the  story  of  Jonah,  which  com- 
bined several  of  these  references,  and  representations  of  his  sleeping 
in  the  gourd-booth,  of  his  being  swallowed  by  the  whale  and  cast  up 
again,  were  very  frequent. 

§  182.  The  most  important  events  in  the  life  of  Christ  afford 
materials  for  emblems  drawn  from  the  Now  Testament :  these  only 
occur  in  works  of  a  later  period — such  are  representations  of  the 
Passion  —  of  the  crucifixion,  the  crowning  with  thorns,  and  the 
derision.  Some  of  the  miracles  of  the  Gospel  narrative  were  greatly 
in  fovour,  as:  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  the  miraculous  feeding  of  the 
people,  the  healing  of  the  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood,  of  the 
paralytic  man,  of  the  blind  raan  :  then  more  historic  subjects,  as  the 
conversation  with  the  woman  of  Samaria,  the  entry  of  Christ  into 
Jerusalem,  the  waehing  of  feet,  Christ  before  Pilate,  Peter's  denial 
and  leading  away  into  prison,  the  deliveiy  of  the  keys  to  Peter,  &c. 

§  183.  The  favourite  and  most  usual  representation  of  Christ  is 
as  the  Good  Shepherd,  generally  in  a  shepherd's  dress,  bearing  the 
lost  sheep  on  His  neck  or  cai'essitig  it :  sometimes  merely  sitting 
amongst  the  sheep  with  a  sbQdM||h|^[  or  a  flute.  Besides  these 
forms  Clirist  is  ^^^^JB^^^^^^^^Hkgd^^m  to  a  particular 
general^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^MuiIes  or  the 
twelra^Apostlet^fl^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^HHrai  which 
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Christ  is  also  represented  as  Orpheus,  in  a  short  garment,  covered 
with  the  Phrygian  cap,  with  the  lyre  in  His  hands  and  playing  on  it, 
sitting  under  the  trees^  whilst  lions  and  camels  and  birds  in  the 
branches  listen  to  Him. 

God  the  Father  is  generally  represented  simply  by  a  hand 
stretched  forth  from  the  clouds. 

Whilst  these  representations  ai'e,  it  is  true,  well  calculated  to  stii 
religious  thoughts  in  the  beholder,  still  their  artistic  worth  must  be 
described  as  insignificant,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  pictures  of 
Christ  in  the  apses,  which  portray  considerable  grandeur  and  dignity. 
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II. 

BYZANTINE    ARCHITECTURE. 

§  184.  After  the  separation  of  the  Roman  Empire  into  the 
Eastern  and  Western  divisions  (395  A.D.),  a  new  order  of  things  arose 
in  the  Eastern  portion,  and  especially  in  its  new  capital  of  Constanti- 
nople. On  the  site  of  the  ancient  Byzantium,  and  with  an  infusion 
of  oriental  elements,  the  Byzantine  style  was  consequently  developed. 
The  sixth  century,  which  witnessed  the  reign  of  Justinian,  was  the 
most  important  for  the  formation  of  this  new  style.  Soon  afterwards 
the  inroads  of  the  Arabs  and  the  conquest  of  whole  provinces  by  that 
race  began  to  exercise  an  influence  on  the  form  of  Byzantine  archi- 
tectui'e.  On  the  other  hand  Byzantine  architecture  had  a  reflex  action 
on  Arabian,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  succeeding  subdivision.  The 
Crusades  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  and  the  supremacy 
of  the  Franks  in  the  Greek  empire  which  arose  from  those  religious 
movements,  tended  to  extend  the  scope  of  Byzantine  architecture 
over  other  countries  also.  But  when  the  old  line  of  emperoi^s 
returned  they  were  unable  to  withstand  the  victorious  inroads  of  the 
Turkish  Sultan,  and  the  Western  Empire  became  the  prey  of  the 
resistless  Turks  in  the  year  1453. 

It  has  been  usual  hitherto  to  call  Art  in  the  west  during  the  early 
period  of  its  development  in  the  Middle  Ages  Byzantine,  but,  although 
the  influence  of  Byzantine  forms  is  to  be  traced,  it  was  far  from 
stamping  its  impress  on  the  western  styles.  The  architecture  of  the 
Byzantine  empire,  properly  so-called,  has  exclusively  to  be  dealt  with 
here,  and  the  extraneous  influence  which  it  exercised  will  be  con- 
sidered in  the  fourth  division  of  the  second  book  under  the  head  of 
Later  Romanesque  architecture.  Moreover,  owing  to  various  causes, 
buildings  were  erected  in  other  countries  in  the  Byzantine  style  but 
these,  althoi'**^  ♦bev  do  no*  v^ionqr  to  the  national  architecture  of  the 
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countries  in  question,  must  be  classified  with  the  building  built  in 
the  prevalent  style. 

§  185.  Two  epochs  must  be  distinguished  in  Byzantine  archi'- 
tecture.  The  first,  which  begins  with  Constantino  and  ends  with 
Justinian  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  is  that  of  the  formation 
of  the  new  style,  till  the  completion  of  a  settled  system :  domical 
construction  is  its  essential  feature. 

The  second  and  longer  period  exhibits  a  rigid  imitation  of  the 
settled  system,  with  an  addition  of  oriental  forms,  and  is  finally,  at 
least  in  some  localities,  subjected  to  the  influence  of  Western  Art. 

§  186.  The  essential  element  in  the  formation  of  the  Byzantine 
style  is  the  vault,  which  aid  not  assume  a  free  and  independent 
character  till  it  reached  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire ;  for  hitherto  in 
the  west  it  had  always  been  subordinate  and  unsuitable  to  the  Graeoo- 
Boman  columnar  construction.  Massive  piei's  and  wide  ai'ches  with 
a  dome  rising  over  them  in  the  main  space,  and  vaulted  side-spaces 
in  connection  with  it :  these  are  the  prominent  characteristic  elements 
of  the  architectural  design.  Columns,  if  they  were  employed  at  all, 
were  made  to  be  subordinate  to  the  main  form  of  the  vault  consti'uc- 
tion,  and  were  introduced  between  the  large  piers  and  the  arches. 

The  construction  of  the  vault  influenced  the  whole  structure  of  the 
building.  The  principle  of  vaulting  that  had  already  been  introduced 
by  the  Romans,  in  which  the  walls  no  longer  served  as  supports,  but 
as  enclosures,  was  earned  to  its  utmost  limits  in  the  new  Byzantine 
style :  for  the  pressure  and  thrust  of  the  vault,  which  is  held  together 
by  the  counterpoise  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  dome  and  strengthened 
by  buttresses,  is  distributed  only  on  individual  points. 

The  Roman  decorative  principle  was,  however,  abandoned,  inas* 
much  as  a  change  took  place  in  the  individual  details  and  in  the 
manner  of  their  application.  Thus,  for  instance,  projecting  cornices, 
if  not  entirely  given  up,  were  only  employed  to  crown  the  build- 
ing, and  its  component  parts,  particularly  intermediate  cornices, 
became  tame  and  flat  in  their  outline.  As  only  a  subordinate  posi- 
tion was  allotted  to  the  columnar  architecture,  the  usual  proportions 
of  the  columns  and  their  capitals  were  abandoned  and  altered  after 
an  arbitrary  fashion. 

During  the  early  period  various  gi'ound-plans  were  followed  in 
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tte  construction  of  churclies.  Sometimes  tUej  were  octagonal,  after 
the  manner  of  the  West-Roman  central  style,  at  others  thay  formed 
oblongs,  approaching  a  square,  with  a  dome  over  the  centre. 

§  187.  The  Byzantine  style  of  this  first  period  reached  its  highest 
example  and  splendour  in  the  church  of  Sta.  Sophia  at  Constantinople. 
After  this  church,  which  was  originally  built  by  Constantine,  had 
been  burnt  to  the  ground,  it  was  rebuilt,  with  the  utmost  care,  and  at 
great  expense,  by  Justinian.  It  remained  a  peerless  model  for  all 
later  buildings  of  this  description,  and  was  celebrated  far  and  wide, 
not  only  for  its  size,  but  for  the  span  of  its  vaults  and  the  splendour 
of  its  decorations.  A  short  description  of  this  building  will  tlieretbre 
explain  the  main  characteristics  which  were  subsequently  universally 
followed,  for  though  the  proportions  in  other  buildings  of  a  similar 
nature  were  diminished,  yet  they  wei-e  always  constructed  iii  ncoird- 
ance  with  the  same  plan,  which  will  be  rendered  intelligihlL'  by  Figs 
253,  2.56,  and  2-57. 

The  external  ground- 
plan  of  the  building  (Fig. 
253)  approaches  a  square, 
being  252  feet  by  230  fee:, 
in  the  centre  of  which  four 
massive  piers,  connected  by 
Benii  circular  arclies,  form 
another  square,  and  by 
means  of  triangular  vault- 
ings  (pendentives)  which 
span  these  arches,  support  a 
flat  dome. 

Riglit  and  left  on  both 
sides  of  this  central  square, 
as  viewed  from  the  entrance, 
stand  four  pillars,  which  are 
connected  by  arches,  and 
support  the  women's  gallery. 
On  each  of  the  open  sides 
of  the  dome-covered  s(]uare 
there    abuts     a     semicircle 
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with  semi-doLies  of  Bomewhat  inferior  height  to  the  main  dome, 
(Fig.  256.)  These  Gemi-douieG  are  penetratetl  on  each  side  by  thiBe. 
smaller  vaults  (Fig.  2o+) ;  the  middle  one  of  the  three  is  a  barr^ 
or  cylindrical  vault  (Fig.  255  ■)  and  on  the  en  trance -aide  forms  the 
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main -en  trance,  and  opposite,  on  the  further  siiJe,  it  foinis  the  apse: 
whilst  the  two  remaining  vaults  on  each  side  assume  tiie  form  of  1 
iaimense  niches  with  semidoraes,  resting  uii    two  rows  of  cohimiia  | 
one  above  the  other. 

In  this  way  the  whole  inner  space  forms  an  oval  iiave,  which  i 
terminated  towards  the  west  by  a  vault  with   a   square  end, 
towards  the  east  by  the  apse :  whilst  in  its  height  it  appears  as  i 
entire  whole,  owing  to  the  vaults  of  various  descriptions  and  altitudes 
that  radiate  from  the  central  dome. 

Round  this  lofty  central  space,  except  on  the  side  of  the  altar,  are 
ranged  side-aisles  of  two  storeys,  which  do  uot  however  a^ume  tbt[ 
form  of  a  continuous  aisle,  but  are  divided  into  thi'ee  divisiona  < 
each  of  the  long  sides,  in  the  second  storey  of  which  ai'e  the  womenji 
galleries,  so  that  the  whole  does  not  appear  an  open  space,  Imt  raUiel 
an  oval  hall  with  side-lialls  and  arches.  These  two-storeyed  aislej 
are  shown  in  Fig.  253  by  hatchings,  and  the  nave  in  the  middle^ 
having  been  left  plain,  ig  brought  out  more  prominently. 

The  embellishment  was  rich  to  the  highest  degree  :  the  walls  aut 
piers,  and  even  the  floor,  were  inlaid  with  coloured  stones,  and  t^ 
vaults  were  enriched  with  mosaics  on  a  gi-onnd  of  gold,  and  tllj 
tolumns  were  constructed  of  various  marbles  ol  the  most  preoioi 

•  A  barrel-vault  ia  tlie  proloiigftticiu  of  a.  aemi- circular  aroL  rcatiuf  oi 
When  a  siiiiiire  space  ia  coveted  over  iii  tLia  nay,  tlie  viiiLltiiiy  .tbsuiik 
a  lialf  cylinder  or  barrel. 
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kind.     The  nave  was  lighted  from  above  by  windows  pierced  in  the 
main  and  in  the  semi-domet). 
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Besides  the  Nartliex,  tliere  was  a  second  vestibule :  both  i 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  building.     la  Troat  of  it  was  ao  entrance  \ 


luterior  o£  ths  Chnrch  of  Sta.  "^npJua  at  Constantinop 

court  £'.;iToi Hided  by  a  colonnade,  which  was  entered  through  an  ; 
resting  on  four  pillars. 

§  188.     The  most  .-striking  point  of  difference  in  tho  impression  j 
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conveyed  by  the  interior  of  tliis  Byzantine  church  and  the  interiors 
(if  Rom  an- Christian  basilicas  ia  that  while  the  latter  carry  the  eye 
longitudinally  to  their  apsidal  termination,  the  former  an'ests  it  by  the 
prominence  of  the  central  portion  of  the  building;  that  ia  to  say,  by 
a.  stupendous  dome  cotistrncted  on  a  quadrangular  siibstructiu'e,  in 
which  all  other  details  culminate.  But  notwithstanding  this  system 
of  centralisation,  and  the  majestic  appearance  of  the  dome,  the  per- 
spective effect  of  length  is  not  entirely  abandoned,  as  it  was  in  the 
case  of  octangular  and  circular  buildings ;  which  constructions  were 
however,  rarely  employed  for  large  churches 

Although  the  impression  conveyed  by  this  church  is  not  so  pure 
and  simple  as  that  which  the  basilicas  proiiuce,  still  its  outhnes  are 
magnificent  anil  imposing.  The  exterior  displayed  a  novel  divergency 
from  the  normal  standard.  Whilst  hitherto  the  antique  form  of  the 
roof  had  been  preserved,  it  was  now  replaced  by  a  totally  different 
one  :  inasmuch  as  the  vaulting,  at  least  of  the  domes,  was  visible  from 
the  outside  without  any  screen,  or  tbe  only  covering  it  had  was  one 
of  polished  metal      fFig  2>S) 

According  to  this  mod"l  it  became  the  normal  nile  in  buildings  in 


iantine  style  for  the  domes  to  spring  from  a  square,  and  to  in- 
troduce around  it,  except  on  the  altar  side,  galleries  for  the  women 
and  to  allow  the  vaulting  to  be  visible  externally. 

ij   1S9.     Contemporaneously   with   the   church   of  Sfa    Sophia, 


J 
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countries  in  question,  must  be  classified  with  the  building  built  in 

the  prevalent  style. 

§  185.  Two  epochs  must  be  distinguished  in  Byzantine  archi* 
tecture.  The  first,  which  begins  with  Constantino  and  ends  with 
Justinian  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  is  that  of  the  formation 
of  the  new  style,  till  the  completion  of  a  settled  system :  domical 
construction  is  its  essential  feature. 

The  second  and  longer  period  exhibits  a  rigid  imitation  of  the 
settled  system,  with  an  addition  of  oriental  forms,  and  is  finally,  at 
least  in  some  localities,  subjected  to  the  influence  of  Western  Art. 

§  186.  The  essential  element  in  the  formation  of  the  Byzantine 
style  is  the  vault,  which  aid  not  assume  a  free  and  independent 
character  till  it  reached  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire;  for  hitherto  in 
the  west  it  had  always  been  subordinate  and  unsuitable  to  the  Grseco- 
Boman  columnar  construction.  Massive  plot's  and  wide  arches  with 
a  dome  rising  over  them  in  the  main  space,  and  vaulted  side-spac(;8 
in  connection  with  it :  these  are  tho  prominent  characteristic  elemients 
of  the  architectural  design.  Columns,  if  they  were  employed  at  all, 
were  made  to  be  subordinate  to  the  main  form  of  the  vault  construc- 
tion, and  were  introduced  between  the  large  piers  and  the  arches. 

The  construction  of  the  vault  influenced  the  whole  structure  of  the 
building.  The  principle  of  vaulting  that  had  already  been  introduced 
by  the  Romans,  in  which  the  walls  no  longer  served  as  supports,  but 
as  enclosures,  was  carried  to  its  utmost  limits  in  the  new  Byzantine 
style :  for  the  pressure  and  thrust  of  the  vault,  which  is  held  together 
by  the  counterpoise  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  dome  and  strengthened 
by  buttresses,  is  distributed  only  on  individual  points. 

The  Roman  decorative  principle  was,  however,  abandoned,  inas- 
much as  a  change  took  place  in  the  individual  details  and  in  tho 
manner  of  their  application.  Thus,  for  instance,  projecting  cornices, 
if  not  entirely  given  up,  were  only  employed  to  crown  the  build- 
ing, and  its  component  pai'ts,  particulaily  intermediate  cornices, 
became  tame  and  flat  in  their  outline.  As  only  a  subordinate  posi- 
tion was  allotted  to  the  columnar  ai'chitecture,  the  usual  proportions 
o(  the  columns  and  their  capitals  wei*e  abandoned  and  altered  after 
an  arbiti*ary  fashion. 

During  the  early  period  various  ground-plans  were  **  "    "Ad  in 
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the  construction  of  churches.  Sometimes  thcj  were  octngoual,  after 
the  manner  of  the  West- Rom  an  central  style,  at  others  they  formed 
oblongs,  approaching  a  square,  vA'Ca  a  dome  over  the  centre, 

§  187.  The  Byzantine  style  of  this  first  period  reacheit  its  highest 
example  and  splendour  in  the  church  of  Sta.  Sophia  at  Constantinople. 
After  this  church,  which  was  origitially  huilt  by  Constaiitine,  Iiad 
been  burnt  to  the  ground,  it  wag  rebuilt,  with  the  utmost  care,  and  at 
great  expense,  by  Justinian.  It  remained  a  peerless  model  for  all 
later  buildings  of  this  description,  and  was  celebrated  far  and  wide, 
not  only  ibr  its  size,  but  for  the  span  of  its  vaults  and  the  splendoui 
of  its  decorations.  A  short  description  of  this  building  will  therefore 
explain  the  main  characteristics  which  were  subsequently  luiivcrsally 
followed,  for  though  the  proportions  in  other  buildings  of  a  similar 
nature  were  diminished,  yet  they  were  always  constructed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  same  pla.n,  which  will  he  rendered  intelli;^ibIo  by  t'igs 
233,  256,  and  257. 

The    external     ground-  ^''i-  -■'^■ 

plan  of  the  building  (Fig. 
233)  approaches  a  square, 
being  252  feet  by  230  feet 
in  the  centre  of  which  four 
massive  pierw,  connected  by 
eemi  circular  arches,  form 
another  square,  and  by 
means  of  triangular  vault 
ings  (pendentives)  which 
span  these  arches,  supiwjl  a 
flat  dome. 

Right  and  left  on  Iwth 
sides  of  this  central  sfjuare, 
as  viewed  from  the  entrdncc, 
stand  four  pillar.-s,  which  are 
connected  by  arcbe.s,  and 
support  the  women's  gallery. 
On  each  of  the  open  sides 
of  the  dome-covered  square 
*  "  "    *«    a     semicircle 
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with  Rcmi-diJtiies  of  soiiicwhat  inferior  height  to  the  nuin  dome: 
(Fig.  2i)U.)  Tlifsf  wciui-iKiiiicH  nic  pfiiotrateil  ou  each  side  by  thiw 
Kitiullor  vii'ills  (Fig.  2.')+};  thu  middle  one  of  the  three  is  a  barrel 
or  cylindrical  vault  (Fig.  25j  *)  and  ciu  the  ontrance-side  fonii£  the 


Fis.  235, 


llome-Systuii  ,f  till  (hill  li  uf  SUi.  S.ipliii  Btirrel-V&nit 


maiii-cntrancf,  ftiiil  (i|)pn-,itc  on  t'jo  fiirtlicr  sidt?,  it  forms  the  apse: 
whiltit  the  Inu  iLinaimng  vaiilt>i  on  oacli  side  assume  the  form  oF 
immciiKe  inches  with  sLiiiidoiiies,  lestiiig  on  two  rows  of  coluimis 
one  above  the  otlitr 

In  this  ^\ay  the  whoL  iiinei  --pace  forms  an  oval  iiave,  which  is  | 
terminated  towaidb  the  west  bj    a  vault  with   a   square  end,  and 
towards  the  cast  by  the  apse :  whilst  in  its  height  it  appears  as  an 
entire  whole,  owing  to  the  vaults  of  various  descriptions  and  altitudes 
that  radiate  from  the  central  dome, 

Round  this  kil'ty  central  space,  except  on  the  side  of  the  altar,  are 
ranged  sido-aisle.«  of  twu  storcy.s,  whicli  do  not  however  assume  the 
form  of  a  continuous  aisle,  but  arc  divided  into  three  divisions  on 
each  of  tlie  long  sides,  in  the  second  storey  of  which  are  the  women's 
galleries,  so  that  the  whole  duos  not  appear  an  open  space,  but  rather 
an  oval  hall  with  side-halls  and  arches.  These  two-storeyed  aisles 
are  shown  in  Fig.  25*3  by  hatchings,  and  the  nave  in  the  middle, 
having  been  loft  plain,  is  brought  out  more  2>rouiincntly. 

The  embellishment  was  rich  to  the  highest  degi-ee  :  the  walls  and 
piei-s,  and  e\eii  the  floor,  were  inlaid  with  coloured  stones,  and  the 
vaults  were  enriched  with  ino.-;aics  on  a  gi-ound  uf  gold,  and  the 
colunnis  were  constructed  of  various  marbles  of  the  most  preoious 

*■  A  barrel-vault  i»  tlic  iiruluugatiou  ot  a  scmi-circukr  arcli  restiug  ou  two  anpporte. 
Wiieu  a  Biiuai-e  sjiacc  is  covered  over  lu  tliU  way,  the  vaulting  assiimes  tlie  abapo  of 
B  lialf  eyIiDiler  or  barrel 
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■■kinii.     The  nave  was  lighted  from  above  by  windows  pierced  in  the  | 

main  and  in  the  semi-domea. 
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:  bothestnM 


Boxides  the  Naitliox,  there  was  a  second  veHttbule 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  buihliog.     In  front  of  it  was  an  eDtraiKi 


Interior  of  the  Cburch  of  Sta.  Snpiiia  at  Coot 

court  s-j!Toimded  by  a  colonnade,  which  was  entered  through  an  arch 
^l^ting  na  four  pillars. 

The  most  striking  point  of  difFeronce  in  tlje  inipresaioy 
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cmiveyod  by  the  interior  of  this  Byzantine  chwrcli  and  the  interiors 
nf  Rom  an- Christian  basilicas  is  that  while  the  latter  carry  the  eye 
longitudinally  to  their  apsidal  termination,  the  former  arrests  it  by  the 
prominence  of  the  central  portion  of  the  bxiilding;  that  is  to  say,  hy 
ii  stupendous  dome  constructed  on  a  quadrangular  substructure,  in 
which  all  other  details  culminate.  But  notwithstanding  this  system 
of  centralisation,  and  the  majestic  appearance  of  the  dome,  the  per- 
Bpective  effect  of  length  is  not  entirely  abandoned,  as  it  was  in  the 
case  of  octangular  and  circular  buildings  ;  which  constructions  were 
however,  rarely  employed  for  large  churches 

Although  the  impression  conveyeJ  hy  this  church  is  not  so  pure 
find  simple  as  that  which  the  basilicas  produce,  still  its  outlines  arc 
iTiagnificent  and  imposing.  The  e.tterior  displayed  a  novel  divei^ency 
frem  the  normal  standard.  Whilst  hitherto  the  antique  form  of  the 
roof  had  been  preserved,  it  was  now  replaced  by  a  totally  dififerent 
oue  :  inasmuch  as  the  vaulting,  at  least  of  the  domes,  was  visible  from 
the  outside  without  any  screen,  or  the  only  covering  it  had  was  mw 
of  polished  metal.     fFig.  258). 

According  to  this  mod'.'l  it  became  the  normal  rule  in  buildings  in 


the  Byzantine  style  for  the  domes  to  spring  from  a  square,  and  to  tn- 
troihice  around  it,  except  on  the  altar  side,  galleries  for  the  women 
and  to  allow  the  vaulting  to  be  visible  externally. 

**    189.  '.neously   with    the   chiireU   i^f  P-Vw..  '?,»\\\m. 


I8s  KOMAXF.SQVS  AKCUITECrL'KIt. 

Boxides  tli<!  Nai-tliox,  lliert-  wiui  a  ttecond  r&stibule :  both  e 
lilt;  wliulv  Itn-tultli  of  Uic  building.     lu  front  of  it  i 

Fig,  257. 


Interior  of  tho  Churcli  ai.  Sto.  S"pbia  at  Cotistiuitiaopli!, 

court  s-JiTounded  by  a  colonnade,  wliich  was  entered  throiin-li  an  arch 
resting  en  four  pillars. 

188,     The  most  striking  point  of  difference  in  the  impresaioai 
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lOoiivoyed  by  the  interior  of  this  Byzantine  church  and  tho  interiors 
Jof  Rom  an- Christian  basilicas  is  that  white  the  latter  carry  the  eye 
r longitudinally  to  their  apsidal  termination,  the  former  an'ests  it  by  the 
I  prominence  of  the  central  portion  of  the  bnilding;  that  is  to  say,  by 
>  li  stnpendons  dome  constructed  on  a  quadrangular  substructure,  in 
\   which  all  other  details  culminate.     But  notwithstanding  this  system 
L   of  centralisation,  and  the  majestic  appearance  of  the  dome,  the  per- 
spective effect  of  length  is  not  entirely  abandoned,  as  it  was  in  the 
case  of  octangular  and  circular  buildings;  which  constructions  were 
however,  rarely  employed  for  large  chtirchea 

Although  the  imprcs,sion  conveyed  by  this  church  is  not  so  pure 
and  simple  as  that  which  the  btisilicas  produce,  still  its  outlines  arc 
magnificent  and  imposing.  The  exterior  displayed  a  novel  divergency 
from  the  normal  standard.  Whilst  hitherto  the  antique  form  of  the 
roof  had  been  preserved,  it  was  now  replaced  by  a  totally  different 
one  :  inaamucli  as  the  vaulting,  at  least  of  the  domes,  was  visible  fnim 
the  outside  without  any  screen,  or  the  only  covering  it  had  was  one 
of  polished  metal  (Fig.  2-58). 
[  According  to  this  model  it  became  the  normal  rule  in  buildings  in 


the  Byzantine  .style  for  the  domeji  to  spring  from  a  a(£uare,  and  to  in- 
iioduce  around  it,  except  on  the  altar  side,  galleries  for  the  women 
:ind  tn  allow  the  vaulting  to  he  visible  externally. 

ij   1S9.     Ojnteniporaneously   wiih    the   church    nf  Rta,    Srt\;vU«i 


A 
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anothor  form  arose,  wliicli  being  subsequently  frequently  repeated, 
constitutes  a  second  period  of  tlio  Byzantine  style,  and  forms  the  ' 
most  ('niinent  characteristic  of  Byzantine  churches,  namely,  the  \ 
ground-plan  of  the  (Iroek  cross  with  a  vault-system  consisting  of  five 
domes.  IIk;  cross  is  formed  by  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and 
transr»pt,  and  a  dome  is  raised  on  piers  at  the  point  of  intersection,  ! 
whilst  over  the  extremity  of  eacli  arm  of  the  cross  is  a  similar  dome,  1 
only  without,  windows.     (Fig.  209.)     The  arms  of  the  cross  are  often    ' 


I'iii.  2«;t». 


Fig.  259. 


«  m-^^i 


M 


A-—' 


(iround-Plau  of  the  Church  of  the  Theotokos, 
at  Constantinople. 


Ground-Plan  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Mark  at  Venice. 

covered  by  a  barrel-vault  in- 
stead of  a  dome.  (Figs.  260 
and  261.)  On  the  front  side 
of  the  church  there  is  gene- 
rally a  narthex,  or  a  front-hall 
of  considerable  dimensions 
covered  by  vaultings. 
But  the  ground-plan  of  a  square  with  the  central  dome  restino-  on 
piers  or  columns,  and  with  four  smaller  domes  at  the  corners,  is  more 
common  and  more  characteristic  of  the  Byzantine  style.  The 
women's  galleries  were  then  introduced  between  the  principal  piers, 
opening  on  to  the  central  space. 

As  a  rule,  two  small  side  apses  were  constructed  on  each  side  of 
the  main  apse  :  they  were  not,  however,  visible  from  the  outside. 

§  190.     The  principal   difference  between  these  buildings  and 

those  of  the  first  period  consists  in  the  treatment  of  the  dome,  which 

no  longer,  as  in  the  church  of  Sta.  Sophia,  assumes  the  shape  of  a  flat 

ut  that  of  a  hemisphere,  whereas  externally  it  often  appears 


Sectiaa  at  tbe  Charcli  Qf  the  Theotokos  at  CoDstanliDople 

as  a  fiat  vault  resting  on  a  perpendicular  substructure  Whilst  in- 
ternally the  windows  pierce  the  vaulting,  externally  they  are  let  into 
the  vertical  wall  (Fig  262)  In  this  anangement  may  he  recoi;- 
nized  the  origin  of  the  drum  which  subsequently  became  common  in 
tbe  west.  In  buildinga  of  this  period  there  aie  found,  as  has  already 
been  remarked,  several  domes  m  one  building,  sometimes  three,  hut 
more  often  five ;  the  four  tmaller  ones  either  forming  a  cross  with  tlie 
central  dome,  ov  bemg  introduced  at  the  foui  corners 

§  191.  The  vaultings  are  always  without  covering  exteraallv. 
Only  in  instances,  wiiere  regard  for  climate  or  western  influence  have 
been  brought  to  bear  on  their  construction,  are  they  covered  with 
tiles  or  slabs  of  stone :  and  even  then  the  shape  of  the  various  vault- 
ings, whether  domes,  or  barrel- vaults,  or  cross-vaults,  remains  almost 
always  undisguiF"-*  T'le  rooting  of  the  church,  beside  the  vaultings, 
'"'er  is,  or  the  outside  walla  are  raised  bq  ti-j^ 

'   by  the  4ome,  ■w\As^  'Cqkj 
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Fig.  262. 


Facade  of  the  Churcli  of  St  Toriarchos  at  Cythnua. 

screen  the  smaller  ones,  aud  so  terminat.c  the  facade  by  a  horizoDta 
line.     (Fig.  263.)     The  barrel-vaults  of  the  arms  of  the  cross  ww 
afterwards  converted  into   circular   pediments,  and  finally  all 
Fig.  263. 


■•'•ler  portions  of  the  building  were  terminated  byronnded  liness 
he  exterior  always  remained  extie'Kie\^  arav-^V,  v^wl  t\\&  oris 
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love  of  magnificence  was  in  preference  developed  internally.  Some* 
times  the  uniformity  of  the  facade  was  broken  by  alternate  rows  of 
tiles  and  stones,  or  of  stones  of  various  colours.  The  windows  were 
introduced  in  the  women's  galleries,  and  were  narrow,  and  covered  by 
round  arches,  or  a  double  window  was  formed  by  the  interposition  of 
a  pillar. 

§  192.  The  walls  of  the  interior  were  cased  with  costly  marble, 
and  in  later  times  were  ornamented  with  mosaics,  representing  either 
figures  or  arabesques,  composed  of  very  small  precious  stones  or  glass 
dice,  and  subsequently  with  frescoes:  both  the  latter  kinds  of  orna- 
mentation were  effected  on  a  dark-blue,  but  afterwards  always  on  a 
gold  ground.  Owing  to  this  extensive  employment  of  mosaics,  a 
traditional  style,  both  for  design  and  colouring,  was  formed  for  these 
figurative  representations,  which  may  be  called  the  mosaic  style :  it 
was,  as  has  been  shown,  employed  in  the  Roman  basilicas,  and  had 
great  influence  over  the  plastic  art  of  later  times.  In  these  mosaics 
the  arabesques  are  of  slender,  intertwining  patterns,  whilst  the  repre- 
sentations of  figures  are  stifif  and  conventional. 

§  193.  The  essential  characteristic  of  the  Byzantine  style  is 
therefore,  in  short,  that  the  vaulting,  and  especially  the  dome,  consti- 
tutes the  main  feature,  to  which  all  else  is  subordinate.  With  the 
Romans  vaulting  was  associated  with  the  Grecian  column,  and  formed 
an  isolated  feature  in  their  constructions,  but  in  the  Byzantine  style 
it  became  an  independent  system ;  although  its  artistic  productions 
may  never  have  surpassed  mediocrity  as  regards  detail.  It  was 
a  consequence  of  this  system  that  the  architrave  of  the  Grecian 
orders,  which  is  so  essentially  antagonistic  to  the  vault  construction, 
was  entirely  abandoned.  The  predominance  of  the  dome  and  the 
vault  was  only  a  natural  consequence  of  the  development  which  this 
system  was  left  free  to  assume  by  the  abandonment  of  the  outer  roof 
and  the  association  with  the  dome  of  the  semicircle  in  place  of  the 
gable,  at  the  termination  of  the  outer  walls. 

5J  194.  Besides  the  main  design,  many  of  the  details  of  the 
B}'zantine  style  present  novelties  and  peculiarities,  in  which  the  wish 
for  diversity  and  picturesque  efifect  point  indubitably  to  an  oriental 
influence.     The  servil'  'column  is  abandoned 

new  forms  of  capital  Avee»\i^\Xftx . "wA 
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evince  more  supporliiig  power  tban  tte  Greco-Roman  would  obm; 
done.  Thiw  result  is  produced  by  the  introduetioa  of  a  kiod  of  sup- 
port placed  under  tlie  ardi  at  tlie  top  of  the  capital.     (Figs.  264  imd 


From  the  Chnrdi  of  Sta   Bophia  at  Constantinopli 


265.)  Tins  may  be  accounted  as  the  most  remarkable  and  most 
peculiar  of  the  details  of  form  in  the  Byzantine  style.  The  capitals 
are  of  various  kinds;  generally  with  pointed  acanthu.s  leaves,  and  ^ 
resembling  the  Grecian  Corinthian  column  (see  Figs.  266  and  267): 
others  are  like  tlie  capitals  of  tbo  Composite  order,  as,  for  instt 
Figs.  268  and  269.  Capitals  like  that  depicted  in  Fig.  265, 
cubical  in  shape,  with  trapeziform  sides  and  incised  folip 
rDame/itation,  are  necuViaT  to  t\\e  BYia.TA\ne  s^-jVe. 


others  ai 
k  Figs.  26a 

^^^^^^cubi 


id  267):  J 
15,  ribf«=^ 
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In  other  respects  the  purely  architectural  details  are  very  deficient, 
and  are  generally  replaced  by  mosaic  ornaments.  A  love  of  splendour 
and  varied  richness  of  colour  predominates  over  the  taste  for  the 
artistic  working  of  architectonic  details. 

Byzantine  ornaments  are  in  general  to  be  distinguished  from  those 
of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  styles,  to  the  former  of  which,  as  well  as 
to  Asiatic  sources,  they  owe  their  origin,  by  a  rougher  and  more  un- 
pleasing  treatment,  and  by  the  leaves  in  the  sculptures  being  deeply 
indented,  sharp-pointed,  and  hollowed  out  in  the  middle.  The 
running  foliage  is  generally  poor  and  uninterrupted. 

§  195.  The  forms  which  have  been  described  are  in  use  at 
the  present  day  in  the  construction  of  churches  in  Greek  Catholit 
countries ;  namely,  a  square  or  oblong  ground-plan  with  a  dome 
visible  from  the  exterior  rising  on  four  piers  over  the  central  space, 
and  having  cylindrical  vaults  over  the  sides  and  small  domes  over 
the  corners,  and  as  a  rule  three  apses.  The  n  art  hex,  also,  is  not 
wanting,  and  it  sometimes  has  a  portico  in  front  of  it. 

Such  are  the  regularly  recurring  elements  of  most  Greek  churches, 
though  here  and  there  some  modifications  occur,  as,  for  instance,  the 
separation  of  the  sanctuary  from  the  main-space  by  traverse- walls. 

§  196.  No  remains  exist  of  Byzantine  palaces,  and  we  only 
know  by  the  description  of  Byzantine  writers  that  they  were  richly 
adorned  with  costly  materials,  such  as  precious  stones  and  mosaics. 
On  the  other  hand,  Byzantine  buildings  of  another  kind  have 
escaped  the  ravages  of  time,  namely,  the  Cisterns,  which  were  con- 
structed principally  in  Constantinople  and  Alexandria  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Constantine.  They  are  large  reservoirs,  covered  with  little 
domes  or  cross-vaultings,  resting  on  columns.  Sometimes  several 
shafts  were  placed  one  over  another.  In  connection  with  these 
cisterns  were  large  aqueducts,  after  the  manner  of  the  Roman. 

§  197.  Byzantine  Art  gained  a  footing  also  in  the  West.  Italy 
especially,  even  after  the  division  of  the  empires,  and  after  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  churches,  still  maintained  relations  and  intercourse  with 
the  East.  Many  Byzantine  elements  were  communicated  to  the  rest 
of  the  West  by  trade,  aT>^  ^^  later  times  by  the  Crusades  directly 
whilst  in  rough  Italy ;  and  here  and  there 

build'  "  ind,  either  pure  or  modi&wi.. 
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In  tbis  respect  Ravenna,  un  tlie  east  coaHt  of  Italy,  is  most 
remarkable,  whicli  far  a  long  time  was  under  Qreek  rule,  aod  was 
therefore  subjected  at  the  same  time  to  the  influence  of  both  Rome 
aud  Constantinoiile,  The  church  of  San  Vitale  deserves  especial 
mentiou,  which  wjis  built  at  very  nearly  the  same  time  aa  the  church 
of  Sta.  Sophia  at  Constantinople.  It  forms  an  octagon  with  a  dome 
restiog  on  eight  piers  \  the  spaces  between  these  piers  form  niches, 
covered  by  serai-domes,  with  two  rows  of  arcades  one  above  another, 
cutting  into  the  main  domes;  as  in  the  church  of  Sta.  Sophia. 
(Compare  Fig.  257.) 

In  the  north-ea»terD  parts  of  Europe  and  in  Asiatic  countries  the 
Byzantine  style  spread  simultaneously  with  the  Qreek  church,  aad 
exercised  a  great  inlluence  over  the  formation  of  native  Art,  as,  for 
instance,  in  Armenia,  and  Gcoi^a,  and  in  the  Russian  empire,  in 
which  countries  the  working  of  Byzantine  style  merits  a  special 
consideration ;  the  influence  that  Byzantine  Art  exercised  over 
Arabian  architecture  will  be  considercd  in  that  portion  of  the  work 
to  which  it  properly  belongs. 

BvzAXTixE  Architecture  in  Armenia  and  Georgia. 

§  lyy.  Cliui-ch  architecture  in  these  countries  must  be  viewed  as 
an  offshoot  of  the  Byzantine  style.  The  Byzantine  typical  plan 
is  sometimes  found  combined 
with  the  basilica ;  while  the  dome 
in  the  centre  of  the  building,  the 
barrel-vaults  of  the  side  portion, 
the  construction  of  the  apses  and 
sometimes  the  narthex  are  all 
accepted. 

The  churches  of  Armenia  and' 
Georgia,  which  were  built  in  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,. 
show  a  deviation  from  this  form. 
Their  plan  is  a  parallelogram,. 
from  which  the  apse,  if  it  is  not' 
concealed  in  the  thickness  of  the- 
wall,   aud  the   gateways  project' 


Kig.  2?) 


s.  Facade  of  the  Cliuich,  Fig  271 
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01.    Russian  arcbitecture  may  properly  bti  ca.lled  it  deteriora- 
f    tLe   Byzantine   style,   tbougli    it   was   modified    by   many 
ces,  and  deviated  considerably  from  it.     It  baa  maintained  its 
iritics  and  errors  of  taste  for  centuries  from  tbe  time  of  its 
ion  from  tbe  Byzantine  style  down  to  tbe  present  day. 
e     Sclavonic 
that  <!welt  in 
■oad  expanses 
jn  tlie  Adri- 
id  Black  Seas 
the       Baltici 
were  inter- 
I      hy   forests, 
«es,  and  step- 
had    received 
irst   germs  of 
civilization  by 
intercourse 
the  Byzantine 
■ices ;  and  By- 
•Eiearcbitecture 
■4.     acceptance, 
|g  to  the  bui 

of     uiimerous 
iShes   by   order 
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an  m-ell  not  eiist ;  in  (act,  intcrmany  no  endesiToiir  is  made  to  produce 
Any  penpectiTe  effect  A  polygonal  form  also  occurs,  with  a  number 
of  niche-like  projecting  buildings  corresponding  to  the  number  of 
the  sides. 

Ttie   main   dome   is  not  spherical  but  conical   in   shape,   and 
vaulted  with  layers  of  stone  proj^>Uing  one  over  the  other. 


RUSSO-BYZANTINE    ARCHITECTURE. 


§  201.    Rl^SSIAN  arcliitectiire  may  properly 
tiuii   of    tlie   Byzantine   style,    Uiough   it   wa- 
iutiueuces,  and  deviated  considerably  from  it. 
peculiarities  and  errors  of  taste  for  centuries 
formation  from  the  Byzantine  style  down  to  tli 

The  Sclavonic 
races  that  dwelt  in 
(he  broad  expanses 
between  the  Adri- 
atic and  Black  Seas 
and  the  Baltic. 
wliich  were  inter- 
sected by  forests, 
morasses,  and  step- 
pes, had  received 
the  first  germs  of 
their  civilizatioo  by 
their  interconrse 
ivilh  the  Byzantine 
provinces ;  and  By- 
zantine architecture 
found  acceptance, 
owing  to  the  build- 
ing of  numerous 
churches  by  order 
of  Vladimir  the 
Great  (ysi— 1015), 
in  whose 


be  CiilleJ  a  deteriora- 
modified  by  niauy 
It  has  maintained  if^ 
from  the  time  of  its 
present  day. 


ly-l 
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of  CliiiMtiftiiity  took  place  in  Russia,  whilst  tlmt  sovereign  had  coa- 
tiiiiiitl  iiitoi'coiirse  with  Constant inople. 

Tiio  nature,  however,  of  the  country  and  uf  the  people   was  not 

Fig.  -m. 
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condiioive  to  a  national  development  of  the  elements  which  bad 
been  implanted.  A  further  obstacle  -waa  presented  by  the  inroads  of 
Mongols  from  Asia,  and  theiv  establishment  in  the  country  under 
the  rule  of  Gbengis  in  1237.  After  their  ascendancy  had  been 
overthrown  by  Ivan  III.  (1462 — 1505),  and  the  relations  between 
Russia  and  Constantinople  had  ceased  with  the  capture  of  the  latter 
city  by  the  Turks,  that  emperor  procured  artists  of  all  kinds 
from  the  West,  and  particularly  from  Italy,  for  the  erection  of  the 
numerous  buildings  which  he  caused  to  be  constructed  ;  amongst 
others  was  the  celebrated  architect.  Flora vanti,  of  Bologna,  in  the  year 
1475,  who  was  summoned  to  build  the  still  existing  church  of  the 
Assumption  at  Moscow,  exactly  after  the  model  of  the  cathedral  of 
Vladimir,  which  was  the  oldest  metropolitan  church  of  Russia,  and 
therefore  it  is  in  only  in  some  few  details  and  in  the  improvement 
of  the  proportions  that  the  better  taste  of  the  Italian  architect  is 
perceptible. 

§  202.  It  is  only  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  that 
Russian  architecture  begins  to  exhibit  a  divergency  from  the  Byzan- 
tine ;  for  then  forms  crop  up  that  denote  a  Tartar  origin,  as  the 
bulb-shaped  dome,  &c. 

In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  Russian  architecture 
assumed  a  highly  peculiar  form,  to  which  the  church  of  Vassili 
Blanskenoy,  at  Moscow,  with  its  fantastic  shapes,  greatly  contributed 
(Fig.  275),  In  this  building  the  merit  both  of  art  and  style  had 
fallen  even  lower  than  before. 

§  203.  The  fii-st  churches  were  built  at  Tchernigow,  Kief,  and 
Novogorod,  during  the  first  half  of  the  eleventl\  century,  after  the 
model  of  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  by  Byzantine  architects  and 
workmen.  A  deviation,  that  had  already  been  introduced  into  the 
Byzantine  style  in  the  Eastern  empire  (see  §  195)  became  the  indis- 
pensable type  for  all  large  churches  of  thia  description  up  till  the 
present  day,  namely,  the  construction  of  five  domes  in  such  a  way 
that  the  four  lesser  domes  are  introduced  over  the  four  corner  spaces 
of  the  square  that  forms  the  base. 

§  204.     Russian  arcbitoc  '    '&  its  most  peculiar  feature  in 

tte  shape  and  diameter  of  which  often 

"     These  dcnft.e» 
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geueraily  were,  witb  emoollishmentsmtfie  shape  of  nrabes(]nes,  whidi 
eilhev  consist  of  flat  relief  io  stucco,  or  are  painted  in  lively  colours. 


Mogrliili  WbU  Decorations  in  the  Albambra. 


ley  are  fornieil  of  the  most  multifarious  entwiningfi  of  straight  or  j 
■  cuiTed  lines  or  belts,  sometimes  bear- 

ing a  resemblance  to  vegetable  forms, 
as  Figs.  2S5, 28fi,  2S7,  aud  288  demon- 
Btrate.  Each  of  these  patterns  is 
extended  over  considerable  surfaces. 
A  brilliant  but  not  a  staring  general 
effect  is  produced,  in  spite  of  the 
lively  coloure,  which  must  be  at- 
tributed to  the  fact  that  each  colour 
is  spread  over  a  very  small  surface, 
and  consequently  does  not  become 
too  prominent. 

In  conformity  with  religious  rogti- 
lations,  the  ornamentations  never 
esBveas   a  ;'ymhoUc    meaning.      On 
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entirely  wanting,  iimsmiich  as  no  sculpture  exists  in  Ru.«sian  buildings. 
The  principal  divisions  are  only  embellished  by  painting  and  gilding. 
The  chief  ornament  of  the  interior  consiata  of  the  iconostaais, 
which  is  a  liigh  screen  reaching  as  far  as  the  vaulting,  and 
shutting  off  the  altar  from  the  congregation.  On  this  iconos- 
tasis  are  painted  pictiu'ca  of  saints  in  three  or  four  horizontal 
compartments,  according  to  an  arrangement  which  is  fixed  and 
sanctioned  by  ritualistic  use.  The  figures  are  painted  on  a  gold 
ground,  witli  gold  and  silver  drapery,  and  always  in  accordance  with 
one  normal  type,  and  the  whole  screen  is  scantily  lighted  by  lamps. 
In  other  respects  the  interior  is  generally  dark  and  gloomy. 

§  207.  Bell-towers  (Fig.  277)  are  generally 'detached  from  the 
church,  and  it  is  only  in  quite  modern  times  that  they  have  been 
connected  with  them.  They  generally  consist 
of  sevei-al  diminishing  storeys,  either  circular 
or  octagonal  in  shape,  which  usually,  but  not 
always,  have  a  square  base.  They  are  fre- 
quently crowned  by  an  obelisk,  terminating 
in  a  bulb-shaped  dome,  like  a  gigantic  steeple- 
knob. 

{}  208.  Even  in  the  later  Russian  style, 
which  retains  few  remini.soencea  of  the  Byzan- 
tine, the  circular  arch  is  prevalen  t ;  and  is 
introduced  for  the  roofing  of  the  inner  spaces, 
in  the  form  of  a  barrel-vault,  without  the 
cross-vaulting  being  used.  It  is  only  in  ex- 
ternal details  that  the  keel-arch  is  met  with, 
which  is  of  such  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
Mahometan  buildings  in  Persia  and  India,  ar-d 
which  consists  of  two  vaultings  uniting  in  one 
point.      (See    Mahometan   Architee  ture,    Fig.  Bell-Tower, 

283.) 

§  209.  In  the  reign  of  Puter  the  Great,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  vitiated  taste  of  the  West  found  its  way  to 
Russia,  and  by  eucroacbin"  "u  t.Iir  «Etic  architecture,  if 

not  entirely  supplantit  "ourse  as  it,  did  in 

other  cDunti  *-("\^  fe'^'^'A 
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Las  been  promulgated  to  retain  the  old  Byzantine  style  as  much  ai 
possible  in  Russian  churches.  Russian  architecture  can  odIv 
produce  an  advantageous  effect  for  the  aesthetically  cultivated  eye 
when  cities  are  viewed  as  an  entirety,  for  then  the  great  variety  of 
the  numerous  variegated  towers  and  domes,  although  quaint  and 
wanting  in  repose,  has  a  rich  and  imposing  effect. 


Arabian  Architkctdrb  in  Gesehal. 


§  211.  Dumsa  the  course  of  the  seventh  centuiy,  A.D.,  tlit 
religion  of  Islam,  which  had  been  founded  by  Mahomet,  united  in  a 
ahort  spu.e  of  time  the  nomad  tribes  of  the  Arabs,  who  had  hitherto 
lived  in  wild  freedom,  into  one  mighty  people,  which  spread  this  new 
religion  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Ganges. 

The  want  of  buildings  for  the  new  worship  necessarily  called  into 
existence  the  architectural  and  artistic  elements  amongst  these  united 
races.  But  since  the  roving  life  which  they  had  led  was  little  calcu- 
lated to  foster  art,  or  effect  an  independent  civilization,  they  were 
obhged  to  appropriate  and  use  for  their  own  purposes  the  existing 
forma  of  art  in  the  various  countries  over  which  they  disseminated 
the  creed  of  Mahomet.  These  forms,  however,  were  transmogrified 
in  the  hands  of  the  conquerors  according  to  their  own  genius  and 
taste,  so  that  the  Arabian  style  was  gradually  developed  out  of  the 
forma  which  were  found  ready  to  hand,  and  which  belonged  for  the 
most  part  to  Eai'ly  Christian  art  of  the  later  Roman  period,  together 
irith  an  admixture  of  Asiatic  elements.  This  style,  however,  received 
a  different  impresp  in  the  vai-ious  countries  in  which  it  was  developed  : 
thus,  for  instflne^,  in  Egypt  it  was  blended  with  the  rigid  conformity 
of  the  Egyptian,  and  io  India  with  the  voluptuousness  of  the  Indian. 

Arabian  architecture  was  developed  on  the  basis  of  the  Early 
Christian,  that  is  to  say,  "f  the  ba.silicas  of  the  Byzantine 

atyle. 

T'  m  the  ii  "       ce  of  the  fan- 


^^ 
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part  detcimined  by  the  fact  that  evenr  kind  of  flgarati^e  representa- 
tion, whether  of  man  or  animal,  is  forbidden  by  the  Mahometan  creed 
§  212.  In  the  earliest  times  Christian  churches  were  made  nse 
of  for  the  practice  of  the  new  religion.  It  was  only  when  the  whole 
of  the  East  had  become  united  through  Islam  that  independent 
Arabian  art  was  developed.  After  the  empire  of  the  Caliph  had  spread 
from  the  confines  of  India  to  Spain,  Arabian  architecture  diflfused 
itself  from  Bagdad  as  a  centre  by  the  erection  of  many  splendid 
palaces  and  mcsques.  These  last-mentioned  buildings,  however,  did 
not  have  such  an  effect  on  the  formation  of  the  style  as  was  the  case 
with  the  sacred  buildings  of  nations  professing  other  religions,  whose 
worship  required  certain  settled  forms. 

Mosques,  however,  have  also  their  essential  parts,  that  must  never 
be  wanting :  but  their  design  is  not  normal,  and  consequently  the 
main  form  of  the  mosque  is  not  a  settled  one.  The  requisite  parts  of 
a  mosque  are  as  follows :  the  Mihrab,  or  Hall  of  Prayer,  which  mark 
the  direction  of  Mecca  (Kibleh),  and  which  must  consequently  have 
had  a  different  position  in  different  countries ;  then  a  place  for  the 
ablutions,  which  precede  prayer;  and  finally  a  large  space  for  the 
entry  and  departure  of  the  faithful,  for  the  reading  of  the  Koran  and 
prayers.  In  this  space  are  the  Maksura,  or  seat  of  the  Caliph,  when 
one  was  required ;  as  also  a  place  for  the  preservation  of  the  Koran, 
and  finally  the  Mimbar,  or  kind  of  pulpit.  A  further  requirement  is 
the  Minaret,  a  kind  of  tower,  from  which  the  Iman  calls  the  hour  of 
prayer,  and  of  which  the  larger  mosques  generally  possess  four  or 
six. 

§  213.  Two  main  forms  are  noticeable  in  the  design  of  mosques. 
The  one,  which  belongs  to  the  western  countries  of  Islam,  and  is  the 
older  of  the  two,  is  a  lengthened  square  shut  in  by  walls  and  sur- 
rounded with  arcades  on  the  inside,  without  a  roof,  and  often  planted 
with  trees  (Fig.  a,  278).  A  well  (b)  covered  by  a  cupola  always 
constitutes  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  this  court-like  space.  On 
one  side  is  a  covered  building  (A),  in  which  are  introduced  the  hall 
of  prayer  (d)  and  the  sanctuaiy  and  pulpit  (e),  and  which  often 
consists  of  several  rows  of  arcades  running  one  behind  another  with  a 
flat  roof. 

Drsiiles  tlie  portals  and  battlements,  the  only  ornamentation  tF 
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tne  exterior  receives  is  the  slender  tower  or  minaret  (f.  Fig.  279), 
■  There    seems    to    be    no  fixeo  rule  for  its  position.     TLiis   desig'j 


Detail  nwrked  x  in  Fig.  378. 

the  Mau9o.ev.m  of  the  founder  is  con- 
'lt«d  (Jooae  o'jm  ftie  TOim\KA^  •; 
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the  building.  The  buildings  and  arcades  are  covered  with  domes  oi 
various  sliapes. 

§  214.  In  the  other  kind  of  mosques,  which  are  constructed  on 
the  model  of  the  Byzantine  style,  the  body  of  the  building  foims  an 
independent  and  separate  feature,  in  which  the  main  space,  as 
well  as  the  side  spaces,  are  covered  by  vaultings  in  the  Byzantine 
fashion,  the  roof  of  the  former  being  a  dome.  The  outer  court,  sur- 
rounded by  arcades,  also  occurs,  and  these  arcades  have  likewise 
small  dome-vaultings.  The  exterior  is  more  gracefully  constructed, 
and  the  introduction  of  several  minarets,  from  two  to  six,  at  the 
corners,  has  an  elevating  effect.  Although  a  Byzantine  model  is 
recognizable  in  the  main  design,  still  an  Asiatic,  and  chiefly  Indian 
influence  is  unmistakable  in  the  external  forms,  and  especially  in  the 
domes. 

§  215.  Taken  as  a  whole,  Arabian  architecture,  in  accordance 
with  the  oriental  manner  of  life,  may  be  described  as  internal  rathei 
than  external;  especially  in  palaces  and  dwelling-houses.  Whilst 
the  tasteless  exterior  of  buildings  only  displays  to  the  eye  high  walls 
which  are  irregularly  pierced  by  small  windows,  and  those  few  in 
number,  everything  in  the  interior  is  richly  decorated.  The  richest 
ornamentation  is  lavished  on  the  most  essential  part  of  these  build- 
ings, namely,  on  the  porticos  which  surround  the  open  court.  There 
are  no  fixed  orders  or  proportions  for  the  pillars,  as  there  are  in 
Grecian  and  Roman  architecture :  sometimes  they  are  squat  and 
heavy  ;  at  others  slender  and  graceful,  especially  in  the  later  period. 

§  216.  In  the  different  countries  which  were  subjected  to  the 
sway  of  the  Arabs,  three  different  forms  of  arches,  besides  the  circulai 
arch,  which  is  of  rare  occurrence,  are  met  with  in  the  arcades,  and  in 
connection  with  the  doors  and  windows.  In  Egypt  and  Sicily  occursi 
the  pointed  arch  (Fig.  282),  which  consists  of  curves,  and  resembles 
the  arch,  which  was  subsequently  employed  in  the  West  in  the  Pointed 
or  Gothic  style,  only  that  it  is  more  elliptical.  It  occurs  in  monuments 
which  are  perhaps  rightly  attributed  to  the  earliest  period  of  Maho 
metan  architecture :  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  met  with  ii 
buildings  which  belong  to  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century. 

In  Persia  and  India  the  keel-arch  occurs  (Fig.  283),  which  diflFer 
tly  from  the  pointed-arch,  the  ends  of  the  curves  being  ben 
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pl^lly  upwards,  in  the  shape  of  the  keel  of  a  vessel.     In  Spain  the 
horse-slioe  arcli  (Fig.  284)  ih  the  most  frequent  form,  which  consiste 
of  a  larger  s^ment  of  a  circle  than  that  formed  hy  a  semicircle 
Fig.  282,  Pig.  28i.  Fig.  283. 


AiabiaD  Arcfaas, 


These  different  forma  of  arches  were  not  architecturally  deter- 
mined  and  systematically  carried  out  in  the-  various  huildings  in 
which  they  occur,  hut  employed  rathe'r  in  an  arhitrary  manner. 

§  217-    The  walls  ever  these  arches  are  covered,  as  all  flat  surfaces 
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generally  weix-,  with  emnellishments  in  the  shape  of  iirabesi)»ie«,  wliioh 
either  ronsist  uf  flat  relief  in  stucco,  or  are  painted  in  lively  colonn 


ure  formed  of  the  most  : 


mltifarious  entwiniiigs  of  straight  or 
curved  lines  or  belts,  sometimes  bear- 
ing a  resemblance  to  veget-able  forms, 
—  "^igs.  2S5, 28fi,  2S7,  and  2S8  deiflon- 
t  ite.     Ea^'h   of  these   patteras   is 
xtended  over  considemble  surfaces. 
\  brilliant  but  not  a  stariog  general 
It  !ct   is   produced,  in  spite   of  the 
I      ;iy    coloure,    which    must    be    at- 
!)uted  to  the  fact  that  each  colour 
spread  over  a  very  small  surface, 
I  consequently  does  not   become 
proniineut. 

In  conformity  with  religious  regU' 
1     ions,    the    ornamentations    ne' 
ivess    a   r-ymbolic    nieaniug. 


s   neffSM 

Ji 
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.IjyeJ  a3  Decoiation, 


the  other  hand,  numerous  inscriptions  form  an  essentially  cbiiracter- 
istic  part  of  the  embellishment  of  Sai'acenic  buildings :  they  are 
principally  passages  from  tlie  Koran,  or  nroverbs,  and  are 
introduced  in  the 
principal  parts  of 
the  ornamentatiou. 
The  inscriptions  of 
the  older  style,  in 
the  Ku6c  character, 
so  called  from  Kufa 
a  town  on  the  Eu- 
phrates (Fig.  289), 
is  ornamental  in 
form,  and  blends 
harmoniously  with 
the  other  embellish- 
ments. At  a  later 
period  the  Italic 
character  (Fig.  290), 
which   is  less  stiff, 

came   into  use   for 

,  luai>:Ci,.Li.L.'(,,  ,.  i;.'.  a.,    i>..    ,  ,^..„. 

the  same  purpose. 

§  218.     For  the  roofing  of  buildings  straight  beams  and  vaultings 

were  both  in  use.     For  the  latter  Arabian  architecture  has  created  a 

■    quite  pecidiar  and  highly  chai-acteristic  form.     The  vaulting  consists 

of  small  cavities,  or  miniature  domes,  which  rise  one  above  another 

till  the  topmost  forms  a  kind  of  point  at  the  top  (Figs.  291  and  292). 

The  effect  of  these  vaultings,  which   resemble  stalactite  grottos,  and 

which  are  richly  ornamented  with  colouring,  is  complicated  rather 

than  wortiiy  of  imitation.     Properly  speaking,  they  do  not  deserve 

the  name  of  vaultings,  inasmuch  aa  they  have  notliiug  in  common 

with  that  kind  of  construction,  and  shouUl  be  considered  rather  as 

fantastic  t'ccentfi cities.     They  almost  always  consist  of  plaster  or  wood 

and  are  strengtlieued  by  beams  and  roofing. 

The  domes  are  for  th'^fs"''  part  flat  and  plain  externally,  or 

ornamented  -■''■     '-"  rd;  in  buildings  of  iinpurlauco 

they  arc  J  tiLn^niuii,. 
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generally  wen-,  with  eniDellbbmentsinthe  shnpo  nf  aral)e»)ue8,  wliicli 
eitlier  ounsiiit  of  flat  relief  in  atucco,  or  are  painteii  in  lively  coloura 


}^^/Mmi^. 


tha  Alhambrft 


Tlify  are 


formed  of  the  most  mtiltifarious  entiviuiiigs  nf  straiglit  or 
F  g    t*!  curved  lines  or  belts,  someLimea  bear- 

ing a  lesembtance  to  vegetable  forma, 
as  Figs.  2S5, 28C,  287,  and  288  demon- 
strate. Each  of  these  patterns  ia 
extended  over  considerable  surfaces. 
A  brilliant  but  not  a  staring  general 
effect  is  produced,  in  spite  of  the 
lively  colom-s,  which  must  be  at- 
tuhuted  to  the  fact  that  each  colour 
Is  spread  over  a  very  small  surface, 
and  consequently  does  not  become 
too  prominent. 

In  conformity  with  religious  regu- 
Lttions,    the    ornamentations   never  1 
exnress   a  -"fmbLilic    meaning.      Cfei  I 
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I'fonnj  of  the  earlier  centuries  appear  already  giving  way  to  rich  and 

rfantastic  ahapea.     In  the  same  way  as  the  Roman  style  had  at  fii-st 

^.'formed  the  model,  so  now  the  Byzantine  style  was  preferred,  on 

Jaccoimt  of  its  yielding  richer  forms.     But  independent  features  were 

I  employed  in  connection  with  these  Byzantine  elements,  and  forms, 

■which  were  quite  peculiar  to  tlie  Arabs,  such  as  the  horse-shoe  arch, 

were  mingled  witb    them.     The  relations  with  Byzantine  art  were 

tinaliy  entirely  broken  off,  when  after  long  internal  struggles  with 

the  Christian  knights,  Arabian  Spain  passed  under  the  yoke  of  the 

I  African  Moora,  and  Morocco  became  ttie  seat  of  government. 

§  220.     Buildings  were  erected  at  Seville,  aa  well  as  at  Cordova: 

■   and  amongst  these  the  Minaret,  which  is  called  the  Giralda,  is  espe- 

I    cially  remarkable.     It  was  erected  in  1195,  and  is  still  in  existence ; 

in  it  the  forms  of  the  Early  Arabian  and  Byzantine  styles  have  already 

'   disappeared.     The  Alcazar  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  and  though  it  has 

undergone  many  changes  through   subsequent  restorations,  still  it 

exhibits  essentially  the  same  forms  as  the  Giralda.     For  instance,  the 

'    capitals,  which  are  still  Corinthian,  are  of  a  graceful,  slender  shape, 

I    instead  of  being  heavy,  as  heretofore,  and  the  arches  assume  a  pointed 

chai-acter  instead  of  the  broad  circular.     They  never,  however,  take 

the  shape  of  the  simple  pointed  arcli,  but  are  indented  at  the  top 

and  on  the  inner  sides  with  various  little  arches.     Similar  towers  to 

j    the  Giralda  are  found  at  Morocco,  Tunis,  and   Tetuan,  whilst  the 

minarets  at  Cairo  and  in  the  East  are  different. 

§  221.     Whilst  the  Arabian  buildings  at  Cordova  (Fig.  293),  aa 

■well  aa  similar  isolated  remains  in  other  towns  of  Spain,  belong  to  the 

first  period  ol  Arabian  architecture  in  that  couutry,  as  is  evidenced 

by  their  clumsy  application  and  imitation  of  Roman  and  Byzantine 

forma,  the  buildings  at  Seville  belong  to  tiie  second  period,  which  was 

that  of  the  freer  development  of  the  strictly  Moorish  style ;  although 

it  atill  retained  some  reminiscences  of  earlier  times.     In  the  third 

period  the  forms  were  entirely  independent,  and  were  also  richer  and 

I    more  peculiar,  and  the  buildings  were  chai'acterized  by  variegated 

I    and   magniticeut   orijanieiitation.     This   style  is   illustrated   by  the 

L  buildings  of  G™■'■"^'i.  and,  above  all,  by  the  Alhambra. 

\        It  was  e  He  latter  period  of  Snracenic  rule  in  Spain, 

^irdo\  "'Sre  agi  'le  possession  of  CW\*vi\\^\i 
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It  now  leniaiiis,  after  the  above  remarks  on  Arabian  architecture    1 

■al,  to  describe  the  peculiarities  of  style  whicli  arose  in  the  | 

various  countries  in  which  Saracenic  buildings  wi;ie  erected. 


Fig.  !J»^. 


Fig.  2U1  0. 


2.  Arabian  Architecture  in  Spain. 

§  219.     Spain  was  conquered  by  the  Arabs  in  the  year  711  A,D., 
and  in  755  Abd  el  Raliman  founded  an  independent  Arabian  empire 
in  that  country,  and  after  he  had  reigned  for  thirty-five  years  began 
to  adorn  his  capital,  Cordova,  with  buildings;  especially  by  the  con- 
struction of  a  lai^e  mosque  ;  and  Arabian  architecture  in  Spain  may  ' 
be  said  to  commence  with  that  structure.     The  Roman  style  that  was  j 
prevalent  in  the  country  was  to  a  certain  extent  retained,  and  the  | 
fragments  of  floman  buildings  were  employed  in  the  new  structures. 

The  most  flourishing  period  of  Arabian  art  in  Spain  was  during  jj 
the  reign  of  Abd  el  Kahmau  III,,  from  912  tu  961^  under  which  | 
monarch  Cordova  reached  tho  highest  pitch  uf  its  splendour.     He  j 
caused  buildings  to  he  erected  in  many  of  the  cities  of  the  cx>untr|^ 
especially  in  the  newly-founded  town  of  Zahra,  in  which  the  aimptfi  J 
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forms  of  the  earlier  centuries  appear  already  giving  way  to  rich  and 
fantastic  shapes.  In  the  same  way  as  the  Roman  style  had  at  first 
formed  the  model,  so  now  the  Byzantine  style  was  preferred,  on 
account  of  its  yielding  richer  forms.  But  independent  features  were 
employed  in  connection  with  these  Byzantine  elements,  and  forms, 
which  were  quite  peculiar  to  the  Arabs,  such  as  the  horse-shoe  arch, 
were  mingled  with  them.  The  relations  with  Byzantine  art  were 
finally  entirely  broken  oflF,  when  after  long  internal  struggles  with 
the  Christian  knights,  Arabian  Spain  passed  under  the  yoke  of  the 
African  Moors,  and  Morocco  became  the  seat  of  government. 

§  220.  Buildings  were  erected  at  Seville,  as  well  as  at  Cordova : 
and  amongst  these  the  Minaret,  which  is. called  the  Giralda,  is  espe- 
cially remarkable.  It  was  erected  in  1195,  and  is  still  in  existence ; 
in  it  the  forms  of  the  Early  Arabian  and  Byzantine  styles  have  already 
disappeared.  The  Alcazar  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  and  though  it  has 
undergone  many  changes  through  subsequent  restorations,  still  it 
exhibits  essentially  the  same  forms  as  the  Giralda.  For  instance,  the 
capitals,  which  are  still  Corinthian,  are  of  a  graceful,  slender  shape, 
instead  of  being  heavy,  as  heretofore,  and  the  arches  assume  a  pointed 
chai'acter  instead  of  the  broad  circular.  They  never,  however,  take 
the  shape  of  the  simple  pointed  arch,  but  are  indented  at  the  top 
and  on  the  inner  sides  with  various  little  arches.  Similar  towers  to 
the  Giralda  are  found  at  Morocco,  Tunis,  and  Tetuan,  whilst  the 
minarets  at  Cairo  and  in  the  East  are  diflferent. 

§  221.  Whilst  the  Arabian  buildings  at  Cordova  (Fig.  293),  as 
well  as  similar  isolated  remains  in  other  towns  of  Spain,  belong  to  the 
first  period  of  Arabian  architecture  in  that  country,  as  is  evidenced 
by  their  clumsy  application  and  imitation  of  Roman  and  Byzantine 
forms,  the  buildings  at  Seville  belong  to  the  second  period,  which  was 
that  of  the  freer  development  of  the  strictly  Moorish  style ;  although 
it  still  retained  some  reminiscences  of  earlier  times.  In  the  third 
period  the  forms  were  entirely  independent,  and  were  also  richer  and 
more  peculiar,  and  the  ])uildings  were  characterized  by  variegated 
and  magnificent  ornamentation.  This  style  is  illustrated  by  the 
buildings  of  Granada,  and,  above  all,  by  the  Alhambra. 

If  was  only  during  the  latter  period  of  Saracenic  rule  in  Spain, 
after  Cordova  and  Seville  were  again  in  the  possession  of  Chrls.U^x3L 
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kings,  and  Andalusia  liad  become  tiie  last  place  of  refuge  for  tb( 
Mabunietan  population,  that  Granada,  wbidi  had  been  founded  il 
the  ti;uth  century,  became  powerful  and  important  as  the  point  o 
conccutratiim  for  Moorish  power  and  civilization  in  Spaiu,  and  aa  the 


m^. 


seat  of  ft  Iiriiliaiit  court  and  a  school  of  arts  and  sciences.     The  j 
attained  the  zonitli  of  its  splendour  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
small  remains  exist  of  its  numerous  palaces.     Besides  tlie  Gem 
ivbich  is  a  gi'aceful  garden-pavilion  in  the  style  of  the  Alhambrai « 
the   Alhambra   itself   remains   a»    the    most   important   and 
preserved  specimen  of  its  romantic  splendour. 

§  222.     The  Alhambra  forms  a  portion  of  the  town  which  1 
entirely  surrounded  by  fortifications;  in  fact,  the  citadel  < 
were  built,  besides  the  royal  |jalacc,  public  buildinajs  and  the  i 
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the  court  official,  and   displays   externally  only  the   walls  and 
ktowers   of  a   fortress.     The  castle  was   founded   in   the   thirteenth 
£  icentnry,  during  the  reign  of  Abou  Abdallah  beu  Nassar,  who  died  in 
^1270.     But  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  building 
ffhich  are  still  remaining,',  were  carried  out  by  Abou-el-Walid  (130y 
—1325),  and  by  Abou   Abdallah   (1325—1391).     One  of  the  last 
-kings,    Muley    Hassan     (1445—1453),    only    added    some    araaller 
I  portions. 

Though  jjiirt  of  Uk'  castle  w.is  turned  into  a  modern  palace  under 


Charles  v.,  yet  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  interior  ave  still 
preserved.  They  consist  of  splendid  halls  and  dwelling-rooms  grouped 
round  two  courts,  the  one,  the  Court  of  the  Alberca,  with  its  double 
row  of  myrtles,  and  the  other  the  celebrated  Court  of  the  Lions. 
(Fig.  295.)     (For  plan,  see  Fig.  294.) 

This  Court  of  the  Lions,  so-called  from  the  fountain,  which  is 
placed  in  the  centre,  and  supported  Ly  twelve  of  these  animals,  is  a 
hall  surrounded  by  graceful  columns  and  arches,  whils  in  the  middle 
of  the  narrow  side  of  the  court  the  projecting  columns  form  pavilions, 
in  wliich  are  other  fountains.     On  the  south  side  is  the  H-a-Vi.  la^  '^». 
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Abencerages  («),  so-called  because  the  knighf?  of  the  race  of  the 
Abencerages  were  murdered  here,  while  on  the  north  side  is  the 
Hall  of  tho  T«-o  Sisters  (h). 

The   most   celebrated   amongst    the    magnificent    and   graceful 
dwelling-chambers    and    hanquet-halk     are     the    following: — Thd 

Kg.  2S8.  Fis   "07 


Capital  of  n 

Audience  Hall,  or  Hull  of  the  Ambas- 
sadors, with  a  banquet  hall  in  front ;  the 
Hall  of  the  Abencerages ;  the  Hall  of  the 
Two  Sisters,  in  which  were  the  women's 
apartments,  and  which  consisted  of  a 
large  hall  with  two  side-halls  aijd  a 
cabinet ;  and  finally  a  long,  naiTow  hall 
called  the  Hall  of  Judgment,  which  took 
in  the  east  side  of  the  Court  of  the  Lions, 
The  combination  of  all  these  graceful  halls 
and  courts,  with  fountains  and  arcades, 
and  with  delightful  little  gardens  attached 
to  them,  and  gleaming  with  rich  and 
magnificent  colouring,  lends  a  romantic 
charm  to  the  whole. 

The  whole  of  the  interior  is  of  a 
highly  ornamental  character,  and  display.", 
in  the  design  of  the  decorations  a  carpet- 
like treatment,  rather  than  ii  monumental 
one,  or  one  based  on  constiiii;tive  elements. 
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Light  slender  columns  carry  a  wall  which  is  covered  with  vaiitw 
decorative  patterns  upon  ntilted  arches,  which  are  lightly  relienJ 
with  filigree  work.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  free  choice  which  m 
allowed  in  the  various  forms  of  the  details,  the  whole  seems  imbtiei 
with  a  spirit  of  harmony. 

There  is  a  very  successful  imitation  of  the  Court  of  the  I 
with  the  adjoining  halls,  two-thirds  of  the  natural  size,  at  the  Cijsld 
Palace,  which  is  well  calculated  to  convey  the  magic  impresica 
which  this  building  must  have  raised  in  the  days  of  its  splendour, aal' 
which  it  even  now  creates,  although  devouring  time  has  robbed  Jt  tf 
much  of  its  pristine  magnificence. 

Since  the  Alhamhra  is  especially  suitable  to  illustrate  tl>e> 
character  of  the  Later  Arabian  style  in  Spain,  and  because  tlie 
Moorish  system  of  ornamentation  found  in  that  building  its  most 
splendid  and  most  complete  expression,  a  general  description  of  lh9 
details  of  the  Alhambra  will  not  he  inappropriate. 

§  223.  The  architectural  style  is  es.seutiaUy  the  same  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  Alhambra.  The  columns  are  very  slender  atxi 
elegant,  the  height  being  twelve  times  the  diameter  {Fig.  296j,  anj 
adorned  in  the  interior  of  the  liuilding  with  various  colours  and 
devices.  The  capital  (Fig.  297)  is  almost  always  in  the  sliape  of  ft 
ciriie  with  the  lower  corners  rounded  off  and  adorned  with  inter- 
lacing representations  of  plants,  wliilst  it  is  separated  from  the  shaft 
by  a  long  neck  with  several  fillets.     The  base  also  is  separated  from 
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rthe  shaft  by  a  torus,  and  consists  of  one  simple  cavetto  only.     A 
rectaugukr  cube  resta  on  the  capital  and  supports  a  circular  arch 

>  -with  a  vertical  prolongation  of  tbe  circumference  (stilted  arch). 
■  The  beams  which  it  supports  are  always  adorned  with  Arabic  in- 
I  scriptions,  either  along  their  entire  breadth,  or  interspersed  witl} 
B  other  ornaments.  The  arch  never  terminates  directly  in  the  capital 
S  or  cubical  architrave,  but  finishes  on  the  side  of  the  superstructure. 
P  The  insido  of  the  arch  is  not  smooth,  but  ornamented  with  artistic 
%  decorations  in  stucco,  which  depend  in  points  and  resemble  em- 
I  broidery,  richly  interlaced  and  filigreed  (Figs.  298  and  299),  whilst 
I      often  they  assume  the  less  pleasing  shape  of  stalactites  (Fig.  300). 

*  §  224.     Tbe  walls  of  the  various  chambers  are  uniformly  orna- 

I  mented  after  the  same  system,  but  with  greater  variety  of  pattern. 
I  The  lower  part  for  about  three  to  four  feet  in  height  is  inlaid  with 
I  mosaic  of  a  lich  design,  formed  of  glazed  tiles,  and  ornamented  with 
I  a  narrow  band,  over  which  is  a  frieze  with  inscriptions,  which  also 
)  serve  as  emliellishments,  the  lettera  being  intertwined  with  the  oma- 
}     mentations  (compare  Fig.  289}.     Over  tbi.';  frieze  there  is  a  sqnare 

>  surrounded  by  a  border,  which  serves  as  tbe  chief  embellishment, 
k     and  resembles  a  large  carpet  witJi  patterns  artistically  interwoven; 

>  and  immediately  below  the  ceiling  is  a  broad  frieze,  which  frequently 
l  has  half-columns  as  supports  for  the  domes  that  form  the  roof.  These 
I  domes  have  the  stalactite  form  which  has  previously  been  alluded  to 
f  (Sect  218),  consisting  of  small  groups  of  niches  with  dependent 
I     points. 

The  richness  of  the  various  details  is  worked  up  to  tbe  iiighest 
f     magnificence  by  the  tasteful   variations   of  colouring,   both  in  the 
domes  and  on  the  wails.     The  colours  are  so  arranged,  that  the  most 
softened  are  predominant  in  the  lower  parts,  the  deepest  on  the  main 
surface  of  the  walk,   whil.st  the  most  brilliant  are  employed  on  the 
remote    and   elaborate  portions   of    the    ceiling.      On    ornamented 
surfaces  the  darker  and  more  powerful  colours  were  generally  intro- 
duced in  the  receding  portions,  and  in  this  way  were  toned  down  by 
L    the   shading    of   tbe    more    prominent    parts,    which   being    gilt    or 
f  "     ''  're  thereby  broi  still  more  pro- 
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white  bandfl,  or  this  was  effected  by  the  shading  produced  by  the 
relief.  The  harmony  of  the  entire  surface,  when  painted  in  various 
coloiira  and  covered  with  ornamentation  in  relief,  was  brought  about 
ID  the  most  natural  and  effective  way  by  means  of  gilding. 

{(  225.  By  this  arrangement  of  gradual  transitioa  from  the 
iiimple  to  the  artistic  and  magnificent,  and  by  the  proportion  of  the 
ornamented  snrfaccH  to  each  other,  in  spite  of  a  lavish  richne^is  of 
ornamentation,  a  desirable  harmony  is  attained,  which  causes  the 
various  parts  to  blend  concordantly,  and  produces  a  general  im- 
pression of  nifjose.  The  designs  of  the  enrichments  contribute  to 
this  effnct,  for  being  on  a  small  scale,  and  not  concentrated  or  strongly 
marked,  so  as  to  claim  the  eye's  exclusive  attention,  they  do  not 
detract  from  the  general  effect.  The  patterns  in  the  various 
panellings  have  no  connection  with  each  other,  and  present  the 
appearance  of  detached  carpet-patterns,  without  exercising  any 
influence  on  the  architecture  as  a  whole ;  and  even  if  the  eye  be  . 
arrested  and  employed  by  one  particular  detail,  it  has  no  power  to 
disturb  the  general  survey.  j 

The  patterns  of  these  embellishments  are,  it  is  true,  often  veiy 
similar,  but  they  are  never  quite  alike,  invariably  differing  in  some 
of  their  numerous  combinations.  The  inscriptions  are  introduced 
sometimes  in  bold  Kufic  character,  at  others  with  the  letters  inter- 
lacing both  in  a  horizontal  and  a  vertical  direction,  that  is  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  so  that  they  can  only  be  read  con- 
veniently by  a  person  in  a  recumbent  position. 

§  226.     It  is  only  in  the  ornamentation  of  these  surfaces  that  any 
artistic  taste  is  displayed  in  Arabian  architecture  in  Spain  :  construe-   ' 
tive  forms  are  either  non-existent  or  thrown  into  the  background.  The 
more  new  peculiarities  of  formation  gain  ground,  the  more  do  the 
architectonic  and  constructive  elements  vanish,  and  the  latter  remain   I 
in  Arabian  architecture  generally,  with  its  incomplete  knowledge  of  i 
technics,  subordinate  to  the  decorative  principle.    Attention  was  con- 
sequently more  directed  to  the  fantastic  and  elegant,  than  to  the 
m'lssive  and  magnificent. 
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§  ^'il.  Egypt  was  subjected  to  the  sway  of  the  Arabs,  and  to 
Islam  by  the  Caliph  Omar.  It  formed  at  first  a  province  of  the 
Great  Caliphate,  and  though  it  subsequently  passed  under  the  rule 
of  independeot  rulers,  it  never  agaiti  attained  its  former  proaperity. 
The  genius  of  the  land  remained  as  before  serious  and  gloomy,  and 
continued  to  exercise  an  influence  on  ita  artistic  productions. 

The  most  important  buildings  of  the  Arabs  in  Egypt  which  are 
known  to  as,  and  from  which  our  opinion  has  to  be  formed  of  the 
Btyle  of  architecture  which  they  introduced  into  that  country, 
which  was  modified  by  ta  genius,  are  to  be  found  at  Cairo  or  Mosa, 
which  was  founded  in  the  tenth  century,  and  became  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  important  cities  of  the  East. 

The  earlier  buildiugSj  of  which  the  oldest  is  the  Mosmie  of 
Amrou  at  Old  Cairo  founded  in  C43,  are  very  simple  ;  the  later  ones 
ai'e  richer.  The  richest  and  most  important  mosque  is  that  of  Sultan 
Ha.ssau  ( Mel ik-ei- Hassan),  which  was  constructed  in  the  year  1356 
A.D.,  "t.e.,  758  of  the  Hegira,  The  design  varies  from  the  usual  form, 
«nd  the  exterior  is  imposing, 

§  228.  In  the  buildings  of  Arabian  architecture  in  Egypt,  a 
more  solid  construction  and  more  powerful  forms  are  perceptible 
than  in  the  more  gi-aceful  structures  in  Spain  and  Persia,  hut  still  a 
thorough  execution  and  an  organic  perfection  are  wanting.  Its 
simplicity  has  at  times  something  magnificent,  which  borders,  how- 
ever, on  vacuity,  a  fact  which  is  principally  owing  to  the  deficiency 
in  all  definite  constructive  parts. 

The  style  of  Arabian  buildings  in  Egypt  and  Sicily  is  principally  to 
be  distinguished  from  those  which  occur  in  Spsun,  India,  and  Peraia  by 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  pointed  arch,  which  first  came  into  com- 
mon use  among  t'  '™' '  ''"n  Arabs,  Sometimes  it  occurred  in  its 
as  in  the  so-cal       "  thic  style,  but  it 
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shoe  arch  are  not  entirely  excluded,  but  they  are  of  n 

Still,  liuwever,  id  do  buildiog  does  one  distiDCt 
form  of  arch  occur  to  the  total  exclusion  of 
others. 

The  arches  rest  either  on  pillars,  or  od 
plain  or  niouldeJ  piera  adorned  at  the  comen 
with  lialf-columna  Although  the  arch  con-  ' 
ftruction  i-i  on  the  whole  predominant,  it 
was  not  used  for  the  vaulting  of  large  spaces, 
wliich  were,  on  the  other  hand,  provided  with 
tlat  roofs ;  this  was  prohably  partly  owing  to 
deticiency  iu  technical  knowledge.  When 
vaultings  occur,  they  are  generally  secured  hj 
braces,  beams  and  cement ;  whilst  they  are 
often  entirely  of  wood. 

§     22y.     The  mosques,   at   least  the   older 
feir«rr>!t"f1  owtii,  consist  (see  Section  213)  of  an  open  court, 

—    ~-  — .^^  ju  wliich  the  side  of  the  sanctuary  is  only  dis- 

tinguished  from  the   rest  by  various   rows  of 
culuums.  In  the  middle  of  the  court  stands  the 
quadrangular,  or    octagonal  building,    covered 
\      \li     1  ^^''*'""  "  *^*^*"^'  ^lii'^li  is  intended  for  ablutions. 

Iu  the  minarets  (Fig.  301)  the  slender  cir- 
cular shape  occurs,  as  it  does  in  Persia  and 
India,  but  also  the  square  shape,  with  round 
or  octagonal  substructures. 

The  dwelling-houses  are  tasteless  externally, 
according  to  Oriental  custom,  with  small  win- 
dows pierced  high  up  in  the  walls,  and  with 
overhanging  balconies  in  the  upper  storeys 
(Fig.  302),  the  windows  of  which,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  lower  storeys,  are  secured  by 
wooden  lattice-work,  which,  with  its  variously 
intertwining  patterns,  forms  the  only,  or,  at  any 
rate,  principal  charm  of  the  exterior  of  the 
Minirel  at  Cure.  houses. 
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The  interiors,  on  the  other  hand,  display  riches  and  luxury :  a 
spacious  court,  paved  with  various  kinds  of  marble  or  stone,  in 
varied     patterns,    and 


provided 


ith  a  foun- 
is     sun'onnded 
open     vestibules. 
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by 

beyond  which  are  the 
doors  that  conduct  to 
the  various  apartraenta, 
which  also  have  lat- 
ticed windows. 

Ornamentation,  as 
in  the  Arabian  archi- 
tecture in  Spain,  plays 
here  too  an  important 
part,  especially  in  the 
embellishment  of  sui- 
facea.  The  same  fan- 
tasticcombinationsand 
the  same  brilhant  co- 
lounug  produce  the  same  effect  and  exhibit  the  same  shortcoming. 

§  230.  In  the  course  of  the  ninth  centui-y  Sicily  was  also  subjected 
to  the  sway  of  the  Arabs.  After  the  island  had  attained  great 
prosperity  in  tlie  tenth  century  under  its  new  masters,  it  was  again 
conquered  by  the  Normans  under  Count  Roger,  1090  A.o. 

But  the  Arab  element  had  now  "become  engrafted  in  the  popuis/- 
tion,  and  consequently  the  Norraan  chiefs  favoured  and  advanced  the 
Arabian  arts  and  sciences  which  they  found  already  existent,  and 
uaused  buildings  to  be  erected  by  Ai'ab  architects,  which  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  those  structures  which  were  reared  during  the  Cliristian 
rule  of  the  Normans  still  bear  an  Arabian  impress,  although  Christian 
elements  are  mingled  witli  tht^ni. 

Nearly  all  the  numeroi 
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have  been ' 


les  and  towns    which   were  built 

lyed.     Two  buildings,  however, 

'oh  the  style  of  the  Arabs  is 

»  La  Cuba  (Fig. 
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ill  tliu  teutli  cootury.     Tlteae   buildings,    which    arc    less  a 
MoaritJi  cuuMtuiutiuiHt  in  Bpaiu  tliau  tu  tlioee  at  Cairo,  hare  n 


1  with  tlie  latter,  as  tUo  suliJ  work niiuisliip  of  tbi 
the  long  divisions  of  the  plain  and  lofty  wails,  and  especially  tb 
pointed  arch  and  the  way  it  is  introduced;  and  6ually  the  favourite 
embellishment  of  the  facade  by  the  alternation  of  stone  or  glazd 
tiles  of  different  colours,  which  were  introduced  in  horizotita!  bands. 

4.  Pehso-Ababian  Architectube. 

§  231.  In  couse(iiieoce  of  the  battle  of  Kadesia,  636  a.d.,  tlie 
Persian  rulers  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sassanides  were  cumpelled  tfl 
yield  to  the  Arabs,  who  burst  upon  them  with  the  impetuous  fuij 
which  marked  the  follower  of  that  creed  which  rapidly  spread  over 
the  whole  of  Persia.  But  being  a  nomad  race,  and  possessin<r  fev 
acquirements,  and  particularly  no  architecture  of  their  own,  thfr 
victors  adopted  the  civiiizatiou  of  the  conquered  people,  in  the 
furtherance  of  which  Greek  Christians  were  also  employed.  Under 
the  Aba-ssides,  in  tlie  course  of  the  eighth  and  nir.th  centuries,  the 
Arabian  and  the  Old-Orieutal  elements  were  amalgamated  into  one 
whole.  Bagdad  was  the  splendid  capital  of  this  dynast;,  where 
under  Ilaroun-al-Rascliid,  who  died  in  809,  arts  and  scieices  wersj 
'^cially  cultivated ;  still  more  was  this  the  case  uudur  the  ruli 
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Mabmoud  Jemin-el-Dowlah,  who  died  in  1029  at  Ghazni,  on  the  con- 
fines of  India  and  Persia. 

In  the  ninth  century  the  artistic  reputation  of  the  Arabs  was  so 
considerable  that  the  Byzantine  Emperor  Theophilus  caused  a 
summer-palace  to  be  constructed  after  the  design  of  the  palace  of 
the  Caliph  at  Bagdad.  Perso-Arabian  architecture  owes  an  especial 
impetus  to  the  construction  of  fresh  capitals,  which  was  necessitated 
by  the  frequent  change  of  dynasties.  Owing  to  the  Buides,  whose 
seat  was  at  Shiraz  (932—1056),  and  still  more  owing  to  the  dynasty 
at  Ghazni,  on  the  Indian  border  (977 — 1184),  Old-Oriental,  that  is 
Old  Persian  and  Indian  elements  exercised  an  ever-increasing 
influence,  and  during  the  rule  of  the  Mongols  (1220 — 1405),  as  well 
as  under  the  Turkish  races  of  the  Sofides  (from  1505),  the  same 
tendency  was  continued. 

§  232.  The  strict  difference  of  style  between  these  epochs, 
which  are  thus  designated  by  their  dynastic  names,  cannot  be  indi- 
cated, owing  to  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  buildings  in  question. 
But  still  it  may  be  gathered  from  the  judgment  of  travellers,  who  could 
scarcely  distinguish  old  from  new,  that  no  material  alteration  had 
supervened  in  the  constructions  of  the  Mahometan  period. 

Our  information,  however,  regarding  the  buildings  of  a  later 
period  is  more  accurate ;  as,  amongst  others,  of  those  of  Ispahan,  which 
was  founded  by  Shah  Abbas  the  Great  (A.D.  1585 — 1629),  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Sofii^^s,  or  Sufis.  He  caused  magnificent  buildings, 
which  were  mostly  of  public  utility,  such  as  bazaars,  caravanseries  for 
travellers,  consisting  of  quadrangular  or  octagonal  courts  surrounded 
by  halls  and  buildings  of  various  kinds,  to  be  erected  in  his 
eapital. 

§  233.  The  principal  characteristic  of  the  Perso-Arabian  style  is 
the  arch.  Although  they  ai'e  sometimes  round  or  pointed,  still  they 
are  generally  broad  with  a  swelling  line  and  terminal  point,  not  un- 
like the  shape  of  the  keel  of  a  vessel,  and  therefore  called  the  keel- 
arch  (see  Fig.  283).  They  are,  however,  devoid  of  constructive  im- 
portance, as  they  do  not  serve  to  support  anything,  but  on  the  othei 
hand,  require  support  themselves  ;  they  convey  the  impression  of 
lightness  and  freedom,  and  generally  rest  on  broad  piers  without 
columns.     Pillars  appear  only  to  occur  of  wood,  as  supports  for  hori- 
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zuntal  roofs  in  tlic  Imll.i  of  ilie  palaces.  A  furtber  essential  compo- 
iip"t  part,  at  Kast  m  nil  tliu  larger  LuildiiigH,  is  the  dome.  Whilst 
sometimcM  of  stiuplo  he niixph erica  1  itliapc,  it  frecgueDtly  is  slightly 
contract  CI  I  at  the  hasc,  and  runs  up  into  a  point  above  (Fig.  304),  it 
has  the  linlging  tbnn  a-s  in  Rii».s)an  architecture,  hut  its  shape  is 
iiobier  and  nmre  lofty.  Tin;  demos  are  adorned  with  variegated 
colours  in  ditlLTcnt  pattenio. 

Iiitcrnallj-  the  vaultin^>^i  have  llio  stalactite  shape,  and  are 
sometimes  formed  of  small  flat 
niches.  (Compare  Pigs  291 
and  292.) 

Tlie  mosques  and  palaces 
generally  have  portals,  which 
coii!>ist  of  a  large  hall  or  recess, 
with  a  gleaming  stalactite 
vaulting  of  azure  and  gold. 
Tbo  minarets  are  slender  and 
decorated  with  glazed  tiles 
(Fig.  3(14).  Private  buildings 
arc  lightly  constructed  of  tiles, 
and  tlie  exteriors  are  painted 
in  bright  but  not  unpleasing 
colours,  and  adorned  internally 
with  niiiTors  and  paintings, 
from  which  the  human  form  is 
not  excluded,  for  the  Persians 
do  not  observe  the  prohibition 
of  the  Koran  in  this  respect. 
These  paintings,  however,  have  no  artistic  value,  inaamuch  as  they 
are  deficient  in  expression,  shading  and  pori^pective. 

The  Perso-Aral»iQn  system  of  ornamentation  is  not  so  pure  as  the 
Moorish ;  an  effort  iit  immediate  representation  of  nature,  such  as 
plants  and  flowers,  ia  especially  noticeable. 

Fig.  30.5  gives  tbn  section  of  a  tomb  in  the  shape  of  a  large 
octangular  dome. 
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Section  of  tiie  Tomb  of  Sultan  Khodabendah  (».n.  ]303— 1316)  at  Sulla iiieli. 

5.    ARABtAN   Architecture  in  India. 

§  234.     At  the  end  of  the  twefth  century  hordes,  which  were 
principally   Tli  rco-Tartar   in  tlieir    origin,  poured    irresistibly   into 
Hindustan,  and  there  founded  a  permanent  Mahometan  empire,  of 
which  the  capital  was  Delhi     So  quickly  did  this  city  increase  in 
importance   and    population,   that,    at    the   end   of   the   thirteenth 
century,  it  con.stituted  the  most  brilliant  court  of  the  then  world, 
and  becoming  ttie   largest   town    in    thti  East,  and  like  a   second 
Borne,   was    filled    with    public    buildings,   mosques,   palaces,   and 
mausoleums.       This  prosperity   reached    its    highest    pitch   under 
the  rule  of  the  Toglucks  (a.d.  1.^21 — 1398,  particularly  uu 
of  Feroze),  but  it  collapsed  with  their  downfall      For  the 
who  under  Timour  drove  out  the  Tartars,  destroyed  Dellii  j 
way  that  only  insignificant  remains   of  its  forn 
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remaining.  A  new  conqueror,  the  Emperor  Baber,  founded  in  1526 
the  dynasty  of  the  great  Moguls,  whose  residence  was  Agra,  not  far 
from  Delhi.  Agra  soon  threw  the  capital  of  the  former  dynasty  into 
the  shade,  and  was  adoraed  with  buildings  of  great  splendour. 
Numerous  specimens  of  their  buildings  are  still  in  existence^  both  at 
Agi*a  and  at  other  places  in  India,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  river  Jumna,  which  testify  to  the  love  of  magnificence 
and  the  excellent  technical  skill  of  these  Tartar  races. 

§  235.  As  characteristic  of  the  monuments  erected  during  the 
Pathan  dynasties,  which  flourished  from  the  conclusion  of  the 
twelfth  century  till  about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth,  it  must  in 
general  be  remarked  that  the  ruins  of  Old  Delhi  exhibit  an  applica- 
tion and  pureness  of  ornamentation  in  common  with  all  other 
Mahometan  styles,  but  at  the  same  time  they  display  to  larger 
proportions  and  dimensions,  and  the  forms  are  grand  throughout. 
The  domes  which  occur  here,  as  in  all  Mahometan  styles,  are  often 
simply  spherical,  surrounded  at  the  lower  margin  with  a  circuit  of 
battlements  resembling  foliage ;  the  walls  are  generally  divided  by 
straight  belts  in  a  perpendicular  and  horizontal  direction.  The 
openings  are  sometimes  spanned  by  simple  pointed  ai'ches  of  the 
form  prevalent  in  the  West,  and  at  others  with  keel  arches  ;  and  in 
the  case  of  small  pavilions  with  straight  entablatures  resting  on 
pillars  or  piers.  Still  more  development  and  execution  is  evinced  by 
the  monuments  of  Pathan  architecture  which  were  erected  at 
Beejapore  in  the  Deccan.  In  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century 
this  place  was  the  capital  of  an  independent  Mahometan  kingdom, 
but  was  subjected  to  the  Great  Mogul  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  is  now  only  a  city  of  ruins,  where,  however, 
many  splendid  buildings  are  still  standing. 

§  236.  In  these  structures  there  usually  rises  over  the  centre  of 
the  building  the  dome,  surrounded  by  battlements  resting  on  a  plat- 
form, and  with  a  quadrangular  substructure.  This  dome  is  generally 
bulbous  in  shape,  bulging  out  beyond  the  line  of  its  base,  and 
terminating  in  a  point  above ;  whilst  sometimes,  but  rarely,  it  is 
hemispherical.  The  main  plan  of  the  building  is  generally  square, 
and  loss  frequently  octagonal.  The  walls  are  always  divided  by 
broad  perpendicular  pilasters  which  are  connected  by  keel  arches, 
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wLilst  above  them  massive  rectangular  entablatures  project 
obliquely,  which  support  galleries,  over  which  battlements  of  the 
fihape  peculiar  to  this  style  of  architecture,  namely,  oval  shaped, 
pointed  leaves,  foim  the  finish.  Octagonal  or  round  towers  with 
small  domes  distinguish  the  corners  of  the  building.  The  arches  aj-e 
always  supported  by  strong  square  piers  without  capitals. 

The  mosques  have,  as  generally  in  India,  the  shape  of  a  square, 
the  simple,  massive  walls  of  which  ai-e  ornamented  with  towers  at 
the  corners  (Fig.  306).  The  entrance  consists  of  a  large,  projecting, 
tower-like  structure,  with  a  lofty  gate  with  a  keel  arch.  In  the 
interior  the  court  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  simple  arcade, 
whilst  the  fourth,  on  which  is  the  sanctuary,  ia  raised  somewhat 
higher,  and  the  doors  not  being  shut,  a  view  into  the  inner  halls  is 
obtained.  The  mosques  are  only  moderately  ornamented  internally, 
whilst  the  palaces,  on  the  other  hand,  which  have  several  storeys, 
display  every  possible  richness  in  embellishment. 

§  237.  The  gorgeous  mausoleums  are  especially  important,  of 
which  that  of  Mahomed  Shah  is  massive  and  heavy,  but  stil!  of 
striking  simplicity,  and  possesses  a  dome  the  span  of  which  exceeds 
that  of  St,  Paul's,  London  ;  while  that  of  his  father,  Ibrahim  Adil 
Shah,  who  died  in  1626,  is  lighter  and  more  gi'aceful. 

The  tombs  occupy  the  middle  of  a  tank,  which  is  suiTounded  by 
broad  garden-walks,  accessible  to  the  public,  and  connected  with 
mosques,  from  which  the  monumental  portion  stands  out  pro- 
minently. This  building  generally  consists  of  a  squai'e  or  octagon, 
bounded  by  towers  or  minarets,  with  four  large  entrances  spanned 
by  arches,  which  lead  to  the  central  space,  where  the  coffins  stand 
under  the  dome  on  a  raised  platform,  shut  off  by  a  balustrade,  richly 
adorned  with  mosaics.  This  foiin,  althougli  the  usual  one,  is  not  of 
universal  application,  for  there  occur,  also,  pyramidal  designs  some- 
thing similar  to  the  Dagoba,  consisting  of  open  halls  with  storeys. 
The  richest  and  moat  charming  of  all  these  tombs  is  that  of  the 
Taje  Mehah 

In  general  all  these  buildings  exhibit  a  stately  yet  simple  cha- 
racter, which  is  decidedly  an  improvement  on  the  ordinary 
Mahometan  styles.     This  is  joine '  "tain  richness  of  details 
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G.   Turkish  Abchitectuue. 


^^..^  239.     The  last  stage  of  Arabian  aicliitectiire  in   Ui.it  of  the 
^  -     iern  Turkish  Empire. 

\fter   the  coDqtiest  of  the  Greciau  Empire  by  tliu   Turks,  that 
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r^t^do  of  the  SnltAn  Aluned  Mosqne  at  ConBtantinopIe. 


'people  made  use  of  the  buildings  which  they  fouud  ready  at  hand, 
as  they  had  done  in  other  instances  previously,  and  they  fell  into  the 
Byzantine  style,  with  the  admixture  of  oriontal  forms  in  the  details. 
When,  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople  in  1*53,  Mahomet  II. 
began  to  adorn  his  new  capital,  lie  made  use  of  Christian  art  and 
Christian  architects.  The  Christian  churches  were  dedicated  to 
Islam,  and  under  the  guise  of  a  mosque,  the  Church  of  Sta.  Sophia 
soon  came  to  be  considered  s&  very  sacreil.  We  consequently  find 
that  Arabian  architecture,  in  its  Turkish  phase,  did  not  undergo 
the  same  development  as  it  did  ia  the  other  countries  where  Ma- 
hometanism  was  the  prevailing  creed.  Owing  to  this  imitation, 
uf  existing  Byzantine  focffig^^^^h  tUu  Church  of  Sta.  Sophia 
woa  the  b""  T^JfflSr*^^^^^^^  "vploymcut  of  the  materials 
iue''  '-om  tlie    '  '  ■"  B}'zantiue 
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kings,  and  AnJalusia  had  become  the  last  place  of  refuge  foi-  the 
Mahometan  population,  that  Granada,  which  had  been  founded  iw 
the  tenth  century,  became  powerful  and  important  as  the  point  (^ 
concentration  for  Moorish  power  and  civilization  in  Spain,  aud  as  tiie 


iF  the  IIo»[iie  at  CordoTK. 


scat  of  a  brilliant  court  and  a  school  of  arts  and  sciences.  The  city 
attained  the  zenith  of  its  splendour  in  the  fourteenth  century.  But 
MUiall  remains  exist  of  its  numerous  palace.s.  Besides  the  Goneralife, ' 
whicii  ia  a  graceful  garden-pavilion  in  the  style  of  the  Alhambra,  only 
the  Alhambra  itself  remains  as  the  rao.st  imporlant  and  best- 
preserved  specimen  of  its  romantic  Bplendour, 

§  222.  The  Alhambra  forms  a  portion  of  tlie  town  which  was 
entirely  surrounded  by  fortifications;  in  fact,  the  citadel  on  which 
were  builtj  lii^sidus  tht;  royal  palacf.  public  buildinsr.s  and  tlie  houses 
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of  the  court  officiiils,  and  diapiays  externally  only  the  walls  atid 
towers  of  a  fortresa.  The  castle  was  founded  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  during  the  reign  of  Abou  Ahdallah  bcu  Nassar,  who  died  in 
1270.  But  the  richest  and  most  beautifui  parts  of  the  building 
ffhich  are  still  remaining,  were  caiTied  out  by  Abon-el-Walid  (1309 
—1325).  and  by  Abou  Ahdallah  (1325— ISSl).  One  of  the  last 
kings,  Muley  Hassan  (1445 — 1453),  only  added  some  smaller 
portions. 

Though  part  of  Uil-  castlu  w;is  turned  into  a  modern  palace  under 


Charles  V.,  yet  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  interior  are  still 
preserved.  TLey  consist  of  splendid  halls  and  dwelling-rooms  grouped 
roimd  two  courts,  the  one,  the  Court  of  the  Alberca,  with  its  double 
row  of  myrtles,  and  the  other  the  celebrated  Court  of  the  Lions. 
(Fig.  295,)     (For  plan,  see  Fig.  294.) 

This  Court  of  the  Lions,  so-called  from  the  fountain,  which  is 
placed  in  the  centre,  and  supported  by  twelve  of  these  animals,  is  a 
hall  surrounded  by  graceful  columns  and  arches,  while  in  the  middle 
of  the  narrow  side  of  the  court  the  projecting  columns  form  pavilions, 
in  which  are  other  fountains.     On  the  south  side  is  the  Halt  o^  "Ow. 
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It  now  remaius,  after  the  above  remarks  on  Arabian  ai'chite 
in  ijeneral,  to  describe  the  peculiarities  of  style  which  arosi 
Taaious  countries  in  which  Saracenic  buildings  were  erected. 


•1.  Ahabian  Architecture  in  Spain. 

§  211).  Spain  was  conquered  by  the  Arabs  in  the  year  711  A.D., 
and  in  755  Abii  el  Rithmau  founded  an  independent  Arabiau  empire 
in  that  country,  and  after  he  liad  reigned  for  thirty-five  years  begaa 
to  adorn  his  capita],  Cordova,  with  buildings;  especially  by  the  < 
Htruction  of  a  large  moaque;  and  Arabian  architecture  in  Spain  may 
be  said  to  commence  with  that  structure.  The  Roman  style  that  w 
prevalent  in  the  country  was  to  a  certain  extent  retained,  and  the  i 
fragments  of  Roman  buildings  were  employed  in  the  new  structures. 

The  most  flourisliing  period  of  Arabian  art  in  Spain  was  during  j 
the  reign  of  Abd  el  Rahman  III.,  from  912  to  901,  under  which  j 
mouarcii  Cordova  reached  the  highest  pitch  of  its  splendour.  He  I 
caused  buildiuga  to  be  erected  in  many  of  the  cities  of  the  countrj^  \ 
GspecJaJ}y  iu  the  newlj-founded  town  of  Zahra,  in  which  the  simple  j 
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forma  of  the  earlier  centuries  appear  alieady  giving  way  to  rich  and 
Tintastic  shapee,  In  the  Eanic  way  as  the  Roman  style  had  at  6rBt 
formed  the  model,  so  now  the  Byzantine  style  was  preferred,  on 
account  of  its  yielding  richer  forms.  But  independent  features  were 
employed  in  connection  witli  these  Byzantine  elements,  and  forms, 
which  were  quite  peculiar  to  the  Arabs,  such  as  the  horse-shoe  arch. 
were  mingled  with  them.  The  relations  with  Byzantine  art  were 
linally  entirely  broken  off,  when  after  long  internal  struggles  with 
the  Christian  knights,  Arabian  Spain  passed  under  the  yoke  of  the 
African  Moors,  and  Morocco  became  the  seat  of  government. 

§  220.  Buildings  were  erected  at  Seville,  as  well  as  at  Cordova ; 
and  amongst  these  the  Minaret,  which  is  called  the  Giralda,  is  espe- 
cially remarkable.  It  was  erected  in  1195,  and  is  still  in  existence ; 
in  it  the  forms  of  the  Early  Arabian  and  Byzantine  styles  have  already 
disappeared.  The  Alcazar  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  and  though  it  has 
undergone  many  changes  through  subsequent  restorations,  still  it 
exhibits  essentially  the  same  forms  as  the  Giralda.  For  instance,  the 
capitals,  which  are  still  Corinthian,  are  of  a  graceful,  slender  shape, 
instead  of  being  heavy,  as  heretofore,  and  the  arches  assume  a  pointed 
ohai-acter  instead  of  the  broad  circular.  They  never,  however,  take 
the  shape  of  the  simple  pointed  arch,  but  are  indented  at  the  top 
and  on  the  inuer  sides  with  various  little  arches.  Similar  towers  to 
the  Giralda  are  found  at  Morocco,  Tunis,  and  Tetuan,  whilst  the 
minarets  at  Cairo  and  in  the  East  are  different. 

§  221.  Whilst  the  Arabian  buildings  at  Cordova  (Fig.  293),  as 
well  as  similar  isolated  remains  in  other  towns  of  Spain,  belong  to  the 
first  period  of  Arabian  architecture  in  that  country,  as  ia  evidenced 
by  their  clumsy  application  and  imitation  of  Roman  and  Byzantine 
forms,  the  biiildinga  at  Seville  belong  to  the  second  period,  which  was 
that  of  the  freer  development  of  the  strictly  Moorish  style ;  although 
it  still  retained  some  reminiscences  of  earlier  times.  In  the  third 
period  the  forms  were  entirely  independent,  and  were  also  richer  and 
more  peculiar,  and  the  buildings  were  characterized  by  variegated 
and  magnificent  ornamentation.  This  style  is  illustrated  by  the 
buildings  of  Granada,  and,  above  all,  by  the  Alhambra. 

It  was  only  during  the  latter  period  of  Saracenic  mle  in  Spain, 
after  Cordova  and  Seville  were  again  in  the  posses.'tion  of  Christiau 
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Fig.  308. 


huildinj^s,  a  very  gical  similarity  exists  between  the  mosque  sdI 
the  Christian  ehun  li.  The  principal  tliflFerence  cousists  in  the  lively 
<lecoration  of  tlie  interior,  and  the  introduction  of  inscriptions  insteal 

of  sculpture,  which  is  common  to  i 
Mahometan  buildings,  and  finally  in  the 
addition  of  slender  minarets  and  tlie 
indispensable  fore  court. 

The  most  splendid  of  all  the  mosques 
of  Constantinople  is  that  of  the  Sultan 
Ahmed  (A.D.  1600)  (Figs.  307  and  308); 
which,  after  Byzantine  fashion^  forms  a 
large  s(iuare,  and  supports  in  the  centre 
a  vast  dome  on  massive  fluted  piere; 
from  the  central  dome  depend  four  semi- 
domes,  whilst  four  still  smaller  domes  are 
introduced  at  the  comers.  In  the  newest 
of  the  domes  of  importance,  which  was 
completed  by  the  Sultan  Osmau  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  one  dome 
covers  the  entire  building. 
In  the  architecture  of  palaces  the  modern  western  construction 
lias  hitterly  been  adopted  at  Constantinople  and  Alexandria. 


(iioiuia  riau  of  Fi«'.  307. 


{;)  240.     Tlio    essential  ])articiilars   of   the    individual    Arabian 
styles  amongst   the  various    Mahometan  nations  having  now  been   ' 
considered,  it  remains  to  take  a  general  survey  of  them  when  treated 
as  a  whole. 

It  must  firstly  be  remarked  that  owing  to  the  inmiense  diffusion 
and  difference  of  origin  of  the  nations  which  embraced  the  creed  of 
Mahomet,  and  owing  to  the  heterogeneousness  of  the  older  native 
styles  which  prevailed  at  the  time  of  its  expansion,  it  was  impossible 
that  one  uniform  style  should  be  developed  in  one  and  the  same 
way,  although  it  started  from  one  and  the  same  point.  This 
flocounts  for  the  little  similarity  that  exists  between  buildings  in  the 
\icib:  ai  style  as  they  occur  in  India  or  in  Spain,  or  amongst  the 
in  the  Byzantii.c  empire.     But  in  spite  of  the  heterogeneous* 
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ftte  cmirfc  officials,  and  displays  externally  only  the  walls  and 
towers  of  a  fortreBs.  The  castle  was  founded  in  the  thirteenth 
ceutnry,  during  the  reign  of  Abou  Abdallah  ben  Nassar,  who  died  in 
1270.  But  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  building 
ffhich  are  still  remaining,  were  caiTied  out  by  Abou-el-Walid  (1301) 
— :325),  and  by  Abou  Abdallah  (132.5—1391).  One  of  the  last 
kings,  Muley  Hassan  (U4.5— U53),  only  adJed  some  smaller 
portions. 

Tliongli  part  of  t!if  castk'  was  turned  into  a  modern  palace  under 


und-riaii  of  the  Alh 

Charles  V,,  yet  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  interior  are  still 
preserved.  They  consist  of  .splendid  balls  and  dwelling-rooms  grouped 
round  two  courts,  the  one,  the  Court  of  the  Alberca,  witli  its  double 
row  of  myrtles,  and  the  other  the  celebrated  C'ourt  of  the  Lions. 
(Fig.  295.)     (For  plan,  see  Fig.  294.) 

This  Court  of  the  Lions,  so-called  from  the  fountain,  which  is 
placed  in  tlie  centre,  and  supported  by  twelve  of  these  animals,  is  a 
hall  surrounded  by  graceful  columns  and  arches,  while  in  the  middle 
of  the  naiTow  side  of  the  court  the  projecting  columns  form  pavilions, 
ia  which  are  other  fountains.     On  the  south  side  is  the  Ha-Vl  ^i^  'Os-s% 
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Fig.  308. 


buildings,  w  vtu'v  great   similarity  exists  l>etween  the  mosque 
the  diristian  cliunli.     The  principal  cUfterence  cousists  in  the  lively 
tlecoratioii  of  tlit'  iiiti'rior,  and  the  introduction  of  iDScriptions  instead 

of  sculpture,    wliich    is    common   to 
Mahometan  buildings,  and  finally  in  the 
addition    of    slender    minarets    and  tlie 
indispensable  fore  court. 

The  most  splendid  of  all  the  mosques 
of  Constantinople  is   that   of  the  Sultan 
Ahmed  (A.D.    1600)  (Figs.   307  and  308); 
^vhich,  after  Bvzantine  fashion,   forms  a  ■ 
large  sijuare,  and  suppoi-ts  in  the  centre  } 
a  vast   dome   on    massive    fluted   piers*, 
from  the  central  dome  depend  four  semi- 
domes,  ^vhil8t  four  still  smaller  domes  are 
introduced  at  the  comers.     In  the  newest 
of  the  domes  of  importance,  which  was 
completed  by  the  Sultan   Osman  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  one  dome 
covers  the  entire  building. 
In  the  architecture  of  i)alaces  the  modern  western    construction 
lias  latterly  been  adopted  at  Constantinople  and  Alexandria. 


(innin.irhiii  of  Fi-'.  307. 


{5  240.  Tlic  essential  particulars  of  the  individual  Arabian 
styles  anion L-st  the  various  Mahometan  nations  havinsj-  now  been 
considered,  it  roiiiains  to  take  a  general  survey  of  them  when  treated 
as  a  whole. 

It  must  firstly  be  remarked  that  owing  to  the  immense  diffusion 
and  difference  of  origin  of  the  nations  which  embraced  the  creed  of 
Mahomet,  [;.nd  owing  to  the  heterogeneousiiess  of  the  older  native 
styles  which  prevailed  at  the  time  of  its  expansion,  it  was  impossible 
that  one  uniform  style  should  be  developed  in  one  and  the  same 
way,  although  it  started  from  one  and  the  sam3  point.  This 
flccounts  for  the  little  similarity  that  exists  between  buildings  in  the 
,\vcibi  in  style  as  they  occur  in  India  or  in  Spain,  or  amongst  the 
in  the  Byzantii.e  empire.     But  in  spite  of  the  heterogeneous- 
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Abencerages  (a),  ao-called  because  the  knights  nf  the  rnce  of  the 
Abencerages  were  murdered  here,  wliile  on  tlie  north  side  13  tlie 
Hall  of  the  T«-o  Sisters  (-!>). 

The   most   celebrated   amongst    the    magnificent    and   graceful 

dwelling-chambers    and    bauquet-halls     are     the    following : — The 

Pig  296 


Cajiilal  of 


Audience  Hall,  or  H:iU  of  the  Ambas- 
sadors, with  a  banquet  hall  in  fi.-ont ;  the 
Hall  of  the  Abencerages ;  the  Hall  of  the 
Two  Sisters,  in  which  were  the  women's 
Q.paiiments,  and  which  consisted  of  a 
large  hall  with  two  side-halls  arj^  a 
cabinet ;  and  finally  a  long,  naiTow  hall 
called  the  Hall  of  Judgment,  which  took 
in  the  east  side  of  the  Court  of  the  Lions. 
Tlie  combination  of  all  these  graceful  halls 
and  courts,  with  fountains  and  areades, 
and  with  delightful  little  gardens  attached 
to  then),  and  gleaming  with  rich  and 
magnificent  colouring,  lends  a  romantic 
charm  to  the  whole. 

The  whole  of  the  interior  ia  of  a 
highly  ornamental  character,  and  displayn 
in  the  design  of  the  decorations  a  carpet- 
hke  treatment,  rather  than  11  monumental 
one,  or  one  based  on  constructive  elew^^-fAs- 
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Light  slender  columns  carry  a  wall  which  is  covered  with  various 
decorative  patterns  iipon  stilted  arches,  which  are  lightly  relieved 
with  filigree  work.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  free  choice  which 
allowed  in  the  various  forms  of  the  details,  the  whole  seems  imbued 
with  a  spirit  of  Iiarmony. 

There  is  a  very  successful  imitation  of  the  Court  of  the  Lions. 
with  the  adjoining  halls,  two-thirds  of  the  natural  size,  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  which  is  well  calculated  to  convey  the  magic  impressiooi 
which  this  huilding  must  have  raised  in  the  days  of  its  splendour,  and. 
which  it  even  now  creates,  although  devouring  time  li;is  lohbed  it  of 
much  of  its  pristine  magnificence. 

Since  the  Alhamhra  is  especially  suitable  to  illustrate  the 
character  of  the  Later  Ai-abian  style  in  Spain,  and  because  the- 
Moorish  system  of  ornamentation  found  in  that  building  its  most) 
splendid  and  most  complete  expression,  a  general  description  of  tha 
det^ails  of  the  Alhambra  will  not  be  inappropriate 

§  223.  The  architectural  style  is  essentially  the  same  in  thft 
different  parts  of  the  Alhambra.  The  columns  are  very  slender  aodi 
elegant,  the  height  being  twelve  times  the  diameter  (Fig.  29fi),  and 
adorned  in  the  iuteriui'  of  the  building  with  various  coloui-s  and, 
devices.  The  capital  (Fig.  297)  is  almost  always  in  the  shape  of  ft 
cube  with  the  lower  corners  rounded  off  and  adorned  with  inter-- 
lacing  representations  of  plants,  whilst  it  is  separated  from  the  shaft 
by  a  long  neck  with  several  fillets.     The  base  also  is  separated  from 
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the  sbaft  by  a  torus,  and  consists  of  one  simple  cavetto  only.  A 
rectangular  cube  rests  on  tbe  capital  and  supports  a  circular  arch 
witb  a  vertical  prolongation  of  the  circumference  (stilted  arcb). 
The  beams  which  it  supports  are  always  adorned  with  Ai-abic  in 
scriptions,  either  along  their  entire  breadth,  or  interspersed  witli 
other  ornaments.  The  arch  never  terminates  directly  in  tbe  capital 
or  cubical  architrave,  but  finiabes  on  the  side  of  the  superstructure. 
The  inside  of  the  arch  is  not  smooth,  biit  ornamented  witb  artistic 
decorations  in  stucco,  which  depend  in  points  and  resemble  em- 
broidery, richly  interlaced  and  filigreed  (Figs.  298  and  299),  whilst 
often  they  assume  the  leas  pleasing  shape  of  stalactites  (Fig.  300). 

§  224.  The  walls  of  the  various  chambers  are  uniformly  orna- 
mented after  the  same  system,  but  with  greater  variety  of  pattern. 
The  lower  part  for  about  three  to  four  feet  in  height  is  inlaid  with 
mosaic  of  a  lich  design,  formed  of  glazed  tiles,  and  ornamented  with 
a  narrow  band,  over  which  is  a  frieze  with  inscriptions,  which  also 
serve  a^  emTDellishments,  the  letters  being  intertwined  with  the  orna- 
mentations (compare  Fig.  2Si>\  Over  this  frieze  there  is  a  square 
surrounded  by  a  border,  which  serves  as  the  chief  embellishment, 
and  resembles  a  large  carpet  with  patterns  artistically  interwoven ; 
and  immediately  below  tbe  ceiling  is  a  broad  frieze,  which  frequently 
has  half-columns  as  supports  for  the  domes  that  form  the  roof.  Those 
domes  have  the  stalactite  form  which  baa  previously  been  alJuded  to 
(SecL  218),  consisting  of  small  groups  of  niches  with  dependent 
points. 

The  richness  of  the  various  details  is  worked  up  to  the  highest 
magnificence  by  the  tasteful  variations  of  colouring,  both  in  the 
domes  and  on  the  walls.  The  colours  are  so  arranged,  that  the  most 
softened  are  predominant  in  the  lower  pails,  the  deepest  on  the  main 
surface  of  tbe  walls,  whilst  the  most  briltisint  are  employed  on  the 
remote  and  elaborate  portions  of  the  ceiling.  On  ornamented 
surfaces  the  darker  and  more  powerful  colours  were  generally  intro- 
duced in  tbe  receding  portions,  and  in  this  way  were  toned  down  by 
tbe  shading  of  the  more  prominent  parts,  which  being  gilt  or 
painted  in  light  colours  were  thereby  brought  into  still  more  pro- 
minent relief. 

The  various  colours  were  either  separated  from  one  aw^j^kts  \>"3 
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Fig.  aoi^. 


huililinuis,  a   vrry  *^rcat    similarity  exists  lietween  the  mosque  aft! 

till*  ('hristiaii  clmnli.     Tlu*  principal  tliflfcrence  cousists  in  the  lively 

tlucoratiuii  nf  tin.'  intrriur,  and  the  intrculuctioii  of  iDScriptions  inbteaii 

of  sculpture,  wljich  is  commou  to  all 
Mahonietau  l)uildin<^s,  and  finally  in  tbe 
addition  of  slender  minarets  and  tlit 
indispensable  fore  court. 

The  most  splendid  of  all  the  mosques 
of  Constantinople  is  that  of  the  Sultan 
Ahmed  (A.D.  1600)  (Figs.  307  and  308);  i 
^vhich,  after  Bvzantine  fashion,  forms  a* 
large  s([uare,  and  suppoils  in  the  centre  ■ 
a  vast  dome  on  massive  fluted  piers; 
from  the  central  dome  depend  four  semi- 
domes,  Avhilst  four  still  smaller  domes  are  ; 
introduced  at  the  corners.  In  the  newest 
of  the  domes  of  importance,  which  was 
completed  by  the  Sultan  Osman  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  one  dome 
covers  the  entire  building. 
In  the  architecture  of  palaces  the  modern  western    constructiou 

has  latterly  been  adopted  at  Constantinople  and  Alexandria. 


(.iivuii.l  riiiii  ( t'  Fi-.  307. 


§  240.  The  essential  ])articulars  of  the  individual  Arabian 
styles  amongst  the  various  Mahometan  nations  having  now  been 
consulered,  it  remains  to  take  a  general  survey  of  them  when  treated 
as  a  whole. 

It  must  firstly  je  remarked  that  owing  to  the  immense  diffusion 
and  dit^erence  of  origin  of  the  nations  which  embraced  the  creed  of 
Mahomet,  and  owing  to  the  heterogeneousness  of  the  older  native 
styles  which  prevailed  at  the  time  of  its  expansion,  it  was  impossible 
that  one  uniform  style  should  be  developed  in  one  and  the  same 
way,  although  it  started  from  one  and  the  sams  point.  This 
accounts  for  the  little  similarity  that  exists  between  buildings  in  the 
,\icib: m  style  as  they  occur  in  India  or  in  Spain,  or  amongst  the 
in  the  Byzantir.e  empire.     But  in  spite  of  the  heterogeneous^ 
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8.  AuAniAN  Architectuhe  in  Egypt  and  SiciLr. 

§  227.  Egypt  was  subjected  to  the  sway  of  the  Arabs,  and  to 
Islam  by  the  Caliph  Omar.  It  formed  at  first  a  province  of  the 
Great  Caliphate,  and  though  it  subsequently  passed  under  the  rule 
of  independent  rulers,  it  never  again  attained  its  former  prosperity* 
The  genius  of  the  land  remained  as  before  serious  and  gloomy,  and 
continued  to  exercise  an  influence  on  its  artistic  productions. 

The  most  important  buildings  of  the  Arabs  in  Egypt  which  are 
known  to  us,  and  from  which  our  opinion  has  to  be  formed  of  the 
style  of  architecture  which  they  introduced  into  that  country, 
which  was  modified  by  ts  genius,  are  to  be  found  at  Cairo  or  Musa, 
which  was  founded  in  the  tenth  century,  and  became  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  important  cities  of  the  East. 

The  earlier  buildings,  of  which  the  oldest  is  the  Mosnue  of 
Amrou  at  Old  Cairo  founded  in  643,  are  very  simple  ;  the  later  ones 
are  richer.  The  richest  and  most  important  mosque  is  that  of  Sultan 
Hassan  (Melik-el-Hassan),  which  was  constructed  in  the  year  1356 
A.D.,  i.e.,  758  of  the  Hegira.  The  design  varies  from  the  usual  form, 
and  the  exterior  is  imposing. 

§  228.  In  the  buildings  of  Arabian  architecture  in  Egypt,  a 
more  solid  construction  and  more  powerful  forms  are  perceptible 
than  in  the  more  graceful  structures  in  Spain  and  Persia,  but  still  a 
thorough  execution  and  an  organic  perfection  are  wanting.  Its 
simplicity  has  at  times  something  magnificent,  which  borders,  how- 
ever, on  vacuity,  a  fact  which  is  principally  owing  to  the  deficiency 
in  all  definite  constructive  parts. 

The  style  of  Arabian  buildings  in  Egypt  and  Sicily  is  principally  to 
be  distinguished  from  those  which  occur  in  Sp8«in,  India,  and  Persia  by 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  pointed  arch,  which  first  came  into  com* 
mon  use  among  the  Egyptian  Arabs.  Sometimes  it  occurred  in  its 
Bimple  shape,  as  in  the  West,  in  the  so-called  Gothic  style,  but  it 
was  generally  depressed  (see  Fig.  282),  frequently  with  a  straight 
prolongation  of  the  haunch.     The  keel-ai*ch  of  Persia,  and  the  horse- 
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buildings,  a  vei-y  great  similarity  exists  between  the  mosque  and 
the  Christian  church.  The  principal  diflference  consists  in  the  lively 
ilecoration  of  the  interior,  and  the  introduction  of  inscriptions  instead    I 

of  sculpture,    wljich  is  common   to    all 
^»fe'-  308.  Mahometan  buildings,  and  finally  in  the 

addition    of   slender   minarets    and   the 
.("}  .^•**'-.,  .  ••;  Jl       indispensable  fore  court. 
■ ,  '*..      -  *'.,  f  (J  The  most  splendid  of  all  the  mosques 

■     '  ■  Ij       of  Constantinople  is  that  of  the  Sultan 

■^  a:;''lft        Ahmed  (A.D.   1600)  (Figs.  307  and  308); 

which,  after  Bvzantine  fashion,   forms  a 
,-  ■•       large  square,  and  suppoits  in  the  centre 

a  vast  dome  on  massive  fluted  piers; 
from  the  central  dome  depend  four  semi- 
domes,  whilst  four  still  smaller  domes  are 
introduced  at  the  comers.  In  the  newest 
of  the  domes  of  importance,  which  was 
life^i         -^"        completed  by  the  Sultan  Osman  at  the 

(Jrouud-rian  of  Fig.  307.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  seventeenth  century,  one  dome 

covers  the  entire  building. 
In  the  architecture  of  palaces  the  modern  western  construction 
iiiis  latterly  been  adopted  at  Constantinople  and  Alexandria. 


§  240.  The  essential  particuhirs  of  the  individual  Arabian 
styles  amongst  the  various  Mahometan  nations  having  now  been 
considered,  it  remains  to  take  a  general  survey  of  them  when  treated 
as  a  whole. 

It  must  firstly  be  remarked  that  owing  to  the  immense  diflfusion 
and  difference  of  orioin  of  the  nations  which  embraced  the  creed  of 
Mahomet,  and  owing  to  the  heterogeneousness  of  the  older  native 
styles  whicli  prevailed  at  the  time  of  its  expansion,  it  was  impossible 
that  one  unifoini  style  should  be  developed  in  one  and  the  same 
way,  although  it  started  from  one  and  the  samo  point.  This 
flccounts  fur  the  little  similarity  that  exists  between  buildings  in  the 
Arabian  stylo  as  they  occur  in  India  or  in  Spain,  or  amongst  the 
Turks  in  the  Byzantii.e  empire.     But  in  spite  of  the  heterogeneous- 
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ness  of  the  nations  of  Islam,  a  common  stamp  is  visible  in  all ;  and 
consequently  their  buildings,  although  they  vary  considerably  from 
one  another,  display  a  common  peculiarity,  which  distinguishes  them 
clearly  from  those  of  other  nations,  and  which  is  highly  characteristic 
of  the  tendencies  of  Mahometanism. 

§  241.     Speaking  generally,  a  definite  totality  of  design  is  want- 
ing in  Mahometan  buildings;  for  it  is  obvious  at  the  first  glance 
that  the  faulty  forms  of  the  exterior  by  no  means  correspond  with 
those  of  the  rich  and  elaborate  interior,  and  that  the  essential  con- 
structive parts  appear  incomplete  and  meaningless.     Unity  of  form 
yields  to  arbitrariness,  as  is  shown  by  the  manner  in  which  piers  and 
pillars,  vaults  and  arches,  of  the  most  different  kinds  are  jumbled 
together ;  so  that  by  the  want  of  constructive  skill  in  the  treatment 
of  these  forms,  both  pillars  and  arches  lose  their  intended  eflTec^,  and 
appear  unreal  and  feeble.    Domes  are  readily  introduced  everywhere, 
but   they  are   never  in   organic   connection   with    their  rectilineal 
substructures,  but  always   seem   to  rest  on  ihem  in  a  capricious 
manner. 

It  must  further  be  remarked  of  Arabian  architecture  collectively, 
that  the  system  of  ornamentation  is  based  principally  on  the  decora- 
tion of  flat  surfaces.  The  plastic  element  could  not  be  developed  or 
even  admitted,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  prohibition  of  sculptural 
representations  by  the  Koran,  and  partly  because  all  taste  for  this 
branch  of  art  was  wanting. 

The  application  of  the  pointed  arch  is  also  chai'acteristic  of 
Arabian  architecture,  but  it  was  not  carried  out  constructively  and 
harmoniously  as  in  the  Gothic  styles  of  the  West,  but  employed 
rather  as  a  decorative  detail 

§  242.  From  all  these  peculiarities  viewed  collectively,  it 
appears  that  the  main  characteristics  of  Mahometan  architecture  are 
caprice  and  a  striving  after  contrast.  The  latter  tendency,  however, 
is  manifested  in  such  a  way,  that,  in  spite  of  all  its  shortcomings,  it 
asserts  a  certain  pre-eminence,  so  that  its  deficiencies  are  not  always 
apparent. 

In  details,  however  much  they  vary  in  the  different  Mahometan 
countries,  the  skill  and  quaintness  of  a  versatile  and  bold  imagina* 
tion  are  always  manifest. 
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g  2+3.  Still  more  cbaractcristic  and  universally  met  witli  iBiti! 
stalactitG  vaulting  wliifli  has  I>een  described  iu  section  218,  a 
the  decoration  of  the  walls  with  the  ArabeBqiies,  which  are  peculiar 
to  Arabian  art,  and  have  given    their   n&nte    to    that    species  i 

orDanieut. 

These  arabesques  display  so  much  ingenuity  and  taste,  and  sucl 
variety  and  grace  in  their  designs,  that  they  attain  perfection  in 
their  own  branch,  in  spite  of  the  exclusion  of  everythinj^  imitative 
Although  regularity  is  persistently  avoided,  yet  certain  rule 
i-ecognizabie.     Thus,  for  instance,  the  straight  line,   which   is 


Mural  decDcatiDD  al  tiie  Alliiiubra 


ployed  in  most  of  these  ornamentations,  never  forms  a  right  angle, 
at  least  not  one  that  appears  so,  for  when  the  design  seems  likely  t^^ 
produce  one,  the  line  is  slightly  prolonged,  so  as  to  bring  about 
complication  of  the  pattern,  or  the  right  angle,  if  already  b^un,  Ift 
broken  off,  and  the  line  produced  in  another  direction,  so  as  to  a 
rise  to  fresh  intricacies,  The.se  lines  have,  moreover,  generally 
oblique  boidericg,  so  that  they  never  form  diagonals  of  the  pauelling. 
By  the  different  disposition  of  the  lines,  besides  many  irregultS 
designs,  various  polygonal  forms,  such  as  stars,  Sac,  are  produced,  tlW 
lines  of  which  are  extended  beyond  the  point  of  an  intersection, 
shown   in   Fig.   309.      In   arabesques   in   which  circular   lines 
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I^ttedominant,  the  treatment  is  free,  biit  they  seldom  form  a  circle  c 
W  any    other    matheina 
B  tical  figure  hut  lathci 
ll  flowing  curves    which 

■  have  a  rich  and  giice 
i  fill  effect 

■  A  very  simple  and 
A  eharacteriatic    way    of 

■  forming  \  marked  con 
I  trast  is  by  repeating 
<  the  design  m  two  co 
[  loum  in  an  mveise  di 
I  rection.  (Fig  310} 
L  §  24i  Colours  are 
I  tiniversallj  empl(t\eij 
I     in    these     arabesque  i 

as  they  are  in  Anbian 
art    in    geneial    with 

L     great  ta^te  and  with  i 

}    due     appTCCiatioQ     of 
moderation     not  onh 

'     the     usual    decoiative 

,     colours,   as  red,   blue, 
white,   and   gold,   but 

also  green,  violet,  brown,  yellow,  and  even  black.  In  the  lower 
decorated  portions,  green,  white,  black,  violet,  blue,  and  dark  yellow 
predominate;  on  the  walls  the  ground  is  red,  the  borders  sky-blue, 
and  the  letters  gold,  while  the  stalactite  domes  and  the  little  niches 
are  generally  gilt,  or  brightly  painted  with  red  and  blue  enrichments 
oil  a  white  ground. 


B. 

THE    CHRISTIAN    ARCHITECTURE    OF   THE| 

MIDDLE    AGES. 


IV. 

LATER  ROMANESQUE   ARCHITECTURE    IN    GENERAL 

§  245.     The  Early  Christian  Roman  architecture,  especially  tk 
Early  Christian  Basilica  style,  had,  together  with  Byzantine  archi- 
tecture, been  exclusively  employed  for  buildings  up   till  the  tentl 
century,  not  only  amongst  those  nations  which  were  of  Roman  origiiii 
but  also  amongst  those  Teutonic  nations  which  had  been  difiused  in 
all  directions  by  the  migi-ations  of  races.     It  was  only  subsequently  to 
that  period  that  a  peculiar  transformation  of  the  art,  which  they  had 
found  already  to  hand,  and  which  they  had  adapted  in  their  constrno- 
tions,  began  to  be  developed  amongst  the  new  nations  and  states  that  t 
had  arisen  partly  independently  from  Teutonic  elements,  and  parti; 
from  an  admixture  with  Roman. 

Although  this  transformation  took  place  in  many  different  ways^ 
according  to  the  various  degrees  of  civilization  and  the  elements  firoin 
which  the  nations  were  blended  together,  yet  in  its  leading  traits  a 
uniform  tendency  is  perceptible,  which  is  based  on  Early  Christian 
art,  with  its  forms  borrowed  from  the  antique.  At  fii-st  there  is 
visible  a  transformation  of  the  old  traditional  forms  rather  than  the 
formation  of  new  ones,  both  in  general  design  and  in  detail ;  whilst 
subsequently,  especially  when  under  the  influence  of  the  Cistercian 
monasteries  which  arose  in  France,  many  new  developments  became 
'ble,  not  only  in  general   architectural  design,  but   also  b 
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§  246.  Thus  arose  an  independent  style  of  architecture,  which 
prevailed  for  some  centuries  in  various  countries,  and  which,  in 
accordance  with  the  different  idioms  of  speech  which  contempo- 
raneously were  developed  amougst  the  various  nations  of  Western 
Europe,  might  be  designed  the  Romance  style  of  architecture,  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  in  English  the  word  '*  Romance  "  is  exclusively 
assigned  to  the  sphere  of  philology,  and  would  create  confusion  if 
applied  to  architecture.  It  has  therefore  been  fourd  expedient  to 
employ  the  term  Later  Romanesque  for  that  style  which  was  preva- 
lent between  the  Romanesque  properly  so  called,  in  its  various  earlier 
phases,  and  the  Pointed  or  Gothic  style. 

§  247.  This  Later  Romanesque  style  has  various  stages  of  deve- 
lopment and  perfection.  During  the  early  period,  that  is  to  say,  the 
tenth  and  first  part  of  the  eleventh  centuries,  the  rude  outlines  of 
vitiated  ancient  art  are  still  entirely  retained,  but  the  new  Teutonic 
element  is  perceptible  in  a  semi-barbaric  and  more  or  less  fantastic 
manner.  In  the  course  of  the  eleventh  century  the  traces  of  this 
Roman  style  are  still  clearly  perceptible,  but  with  strongly  marked 
peculiarities,  whilst  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  the 
Roman  style  displays  itself  more  freely,  more  richly,  and  more  grace- 
fully, in  such  a  way  that  its  forms  seem  to  approach  for  a  time  to 
pure  classic  art.  This  classical  tendency  was,  however,  driven  into 
the  background,  as  well  as  Roman  Architecture  itself,  by  the  growth 
of  the  Pointed  or  Gothic  style  in  the  course  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
in  which  the  Teutonic  element  most  essentially  and  most  decisively 
asserted  its  prerogative. 

§  248.  If  we  investigate  the  elements  of  the  Later  Romanesque 
(Romance)  style,  we  find  that  Roman  Christian  Basilica  architectur« 
is  chieflv  predominant,  for  while  the  disposition  of  the  architectural 
whole,  and  of  the  main  features  of  the  churches  which  wore  built 
after  the  model  of  the  basilicas  have  undergone  a  certain  change, 
the  details  have  been  subjected  to  no  altered  treatment,  and  bear 
evidence  of  no  new  tendency.  During  this  period,  moreover,  Byzan- 
tine architecture,  as  well  as  Mahometan,  was  not  without  its  influence. 
In  many  particulars,  and  in  the  architectural  design  of  the  whole, 
many  local  traditions  and  nascent  ^-^-^\r.,  elements  are  recognizable. 

The  elements  of  Later  Roip«  '*ture  hein.%^^&^^V^s2^^ 
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?ecii,  nCiirly  all  borrowod,  tlie  style  docs  not  constitute  oiie  homo 
fifcneous  whole,  consistontly  formed  and  developed  from  one  com- 
uiencenient  in  all  its  parts,  but  is  to  be  considered  rather,  as  a  mixture^ 
as  r.  '.ompilation,  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  lay  down  any  fixed  and 
universal  laws,  particularly  because  this  style  embraces  an  extraor- 
dinary variety  of  forms  which  arise  from  local  and  individual 
contiuLjcncies,  and  from  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  cultivation. 

§  24f).  1'he  Early  Christian  basilica  construction  forms,  however, 
as  has  already  bren  remarked,  the  main  basis  of  Later  Romanesque 
architecture,  for  its  essentially  characteristic  elements  were  applied 
during  the  whole  duration  of  the  Later  Romanesque  style,  although 
here  and  there  changes  or  modifications  naturally  supervened.  One 
of  the  princi])al  alterations  that  took  place  in  the  construction  of 
churches  was  in  the  design  of  the  choir,  as  transepts  were  almost 
universally  added,  l)eyon(l  which  the  nave  was  prolonged  considerably 
further  than  i^.  had  been  in  the  old  basilicas.  The  high  altar  was 
placed  at  the  east  side  of  the  transept  in  front  of  the  choir  (Fig.  311), 
and  owing  to  tliis  constmction  the  design  of  the  church  in  the  shape 

of  a  cross  became  much  more  distinct  and 

Fig.  311.  perceptible.     The  intersection  of  the  tran- 

^^\^  septs    with    the    nave  and  choir  generally 

I       I  had  a  superstructure    in   the   shape    of   a 

m^^a^:::-\^mm        tower.     The    transepts    were   of  the    same 

J         iL^'^^l:        fc         l;readth  as   the  nave,  which  was  twice   as 

^^^(-\:<v'y^r^        broad  as  the  aisles.     A  prolongation  of  the 

J:;^^*  ^\:;  l^vf  nave    formed  a  detached  sanctuary  of  con- 

Ixf  >:-^'^^^^^^  ''^iJcrable    extent,    which   w^iis   raised  above 

^(jij:- :yf>^  the  level  of  the  nave,  and  in  it  were  arranged 

^^"^  ••'^  the  seats  for  the  choir.      This  elevation  of 

Orround-Plan  of  the  Churcli  «  .  i     i  i 

of  San  Michele  at  Pavia.         surtace  sometimes  extended  to  the  transepts, 

as,  for  instance,  is  shown  in  Fig.  312,  which 
is  a  representation  of  the  Cathedral  of  Parma  of  the  eleventh 
century.  It  will  here  be  seen  that  the  flight  of  steps  extends 
>juite  across  the  building  in  front  of  the  transept.  Owing  to  this 
^levation,  a  crypt  of  considerable  extent  is  formed  beneath,  the  roof 
of  which  consists  of  cross-vaultings  *  resting  on  pillars,  even  in  cases 
*  The  cross-vault  must  be  considered  as  consistiDg  of  two  barrel  or  cyliudrical 
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in  which  the  nave  still  has  a  flat  roo£ 
the   preservation  of    the    relics   of 
saints,    and    as     burial-places    for 
l>i shops,     abbots,    and     persons    of 
princely  rank. 

Besides  the  simple  design  of  the 
Later  Romanesque  choir,  which  has 
just  been  desciubed,  a  passage  is 
ijometimes  formed  all  round  it,  in 
continuation  of  the  aisles,  and  having 
the  same  breadth,  sometimes  with 
chapels  or  shrines,  aud  sometiraes 
without.  (Fig.  313).  Another  de- 
viation from  the  usual  form  of  basi- 
lica is,  that  in  many  churches  the 
nave  is  produced  at  the  west  end  as 
well  as  at  the  east,  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Worms  (Fig.  314), 
which  has  a  very  imposing  effect 
when  viewing  the  western  facade 
externally,  and  also  on  entering 
the  building  by  a  aide  door. 

§  250.  Although  the  general 
di.sposition,  even  after  the  modifi- 
cations just  alluded  to,  remained 
that  of  the  basilica,  yet  a  charac- 
teristic innovation  took  place  by 
the    introduction  of   vaulting.    In 

vaults  of  equal  Iieight  (compare  Figs.  199  and 
200),  whith  iutersect  one  another  in  such  a 
way  as  to  form  four  arched  triangles.  It 
doesuot  rest,  aa  the  aimple  barrel  vault  does, 
on  the  side  walla,  but  springs  in  quadrangular 
bays  from  the  comers.  When  several  of 
these  quadrangular  bays  ranged  in  succes- 
sion have  to  be  spanned  over,  the  vaulting 
between  them  rests  on  cohunns  or  pillara,  and  Qround-Plan  of  the  Ch«rch  of  Notre  Dama 
IB  known  by  the  name  of  rib-vaiUting.  Ou  Port  at  Cleimont. 
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«>cn,  iicailv  Jill  ImrniwH,  the  stylo  docs  not  constitute  one  1 
j;ciipoii.i  wlu)K',  <'inisisti'iitly  Wmi'd  anil  developed  from  one  cow 
iiiciicciiii'iit  in  iill  iiM  pnrtN,  lint  w  to  lie  cnnnidcrcd  rather,  as  n  miitmt 
(IS  r.  i>(n|iiliiti"n,  fur  wliit-h  it  is  diflicnlt  to  lay  down  any  fixed  aii 
nnivftsiil  liiws,  |i;ir(tcnlurK  ht'caiisc  this  style  embraces  an  extran- 
dinary  vatiity  nt'  i'oinis  whicli  nriHc  fiom  local  and  indinduil 
coiiliii.yriirii's,  iiml  frinii  a  greater  or  less  dt-gree  of  ciiiti  vatioo. 

tj  tWi.     Tlic  Kaily  Cliristian  liasilica conBtruction  forms, howeiet, 

as  \\\\»  already  Incii  remarked,  the  main  basis  of  Later  Komanesqw 

nivhili'i'turc,  fur  its  essentially  el laract eristic  clement*  were  apfJiei 

dnriiij"  the  whoji'  dnratiim  of  the  Later  Homanesque  style,  altbeu^ 

liere  and  llicre  tliaofjes  or  inodilicatiiin^  natnrally  supervened.    One 

of  the  priTicip.d  alti-rations  that  took  place  in  the  construction  rf 

clnirt'lu's  was  in  the  desifjn  of  the  elioir,  as  transepts  were  almost 

universjilly  added,  Ijcynnd  winch  tlic  nave  was  prolonged  consideraUj 

furtlii-r  than  i^  had  been  in  the  old  basilicas.     The  high  altar  was 

jdaced  at  the  east,  side  of  the  transept  in  front  of  the  choir  (Fig.  311), 

and  owing  to  tlii.'^  cmistniefinn  the  dcsij^n  of  the  church  in  the  sliapf 

of  a  cross  became  much  m:ire  distinct  and 

I'V  311.  jiercejitihie.     The  intersection  of  the  tran- 

^*^  septs    wit!)    the    nave  and  choir  generally 

I       1  had  a  superstructure    in   the   shape    of  a 

^^^|:""~J^^fl        tinver.     The    transepts    were   of  the   same   i 

J        iL^^^         »         lieadth  as   the  nave,  which  was  twice  as 

^7''  ^K  '"■'^'''^  ^^  t''^  aisles.     A  prolongation  of  the 

¥  ,  *        *    T  nave   formed  a  detached  sanctuary  of  con- 

J    *       *.T  sidemble    extent,   which   was   raised   above 

J  :■•  '  .  V  the  level  of  the  nave,  and  in  it  were  arranged 

*^^  ^^^  tlie  scats  for  the  choir.      This  elevation  of 

Ornunil-Plan  nf  tlic  L'liiiifl,  ,  .  ,     ,  , 

of  .San  Mitheli!  it  ratia,         snrtace  somttmics  extended  to  too  transepts, 

as,  for  instance,  is  siiown  in  Fig.  312,  which 

is    a   representation   of   the  Cathedra]   of  Parma   of  the   eleventh 

century.    It   will  here;  be   seen   that    the    flight   of  steps  extends 

^uite  across  the  building  in  front  of  the  transept.     Owing  to  this 

elevation,  a  crypt  of  considerable  extent  is  formed  beneath,  the  roof 

h  consists  of  cross-vaultings  *  resting  on  pillars,  even  in  cpc*- 

!«w«-vault  must  be  conaidered  aa  consisting  o£  two  Larrd 
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in  which  the  nave  still  has  a  flat  roof     These  crypts  were  i 
the   preservatioQ  of   the    relics   of 
saints,    and    as     burial-places    for 
Lis  hops,     abbots,    and     persons    of 
princely  rank. 

Besides  the  simple  design  of  the 
Later  Romanesque  choir,  which  has 
just  been  described,  a  passive  is 
sometimes  formed  all  round  it,  in 
continuation  of  the  aisles,  and  having 
the  same  breadth,  sometimes  with 
chapels  or  shrines,  aod  sometimes 
without.  (Fig.  313).  Another  de- 
viation from  the  usual  form  of  basi- 
lica is,  that  in  many  churches  the 
nave  is  produced  at  the  west  end  as 
well  as  at  the  east,  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Worms  (Fig.  314), 
which  has  a  very  imposing  effect 
when  viewing  the  western  facade 
externally,  and  also  on  entering 
the  building  by  a  side  door, 

§  250.  Although  the  general 
disposition,  even  after  the  modifi- 
cations just  alluded  to,  remained 
that  of  the  basilica,  yet  a  charac- 
teristic innovation  took  place  by 
the    introduction   of    vaulting.     In 

vaults  al  equal  height  (compare  Figs.  199  and 
290),  wbiuh  iuteraect  ODe  another  in  eiich  a 
way  aa  to  form  four  arched  triangles.  It 
does  not  rest,  as  the  simple  barrel  vault  does, 
on  the  side  walla,  but  springB  in  quadrangular 
baya  from  the  comers.  When  several  ot 
these  quadrangular  baya  ranged  in  succes- 
sion iiave  to  be  spanned  over,  the  vaulting 
between  them  rests  on  columuE  or  pillars,  and 
is  known  bjr  ibe  ntuue  of  rib-vanlting. 
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the  secon-l  half  .M'  th.?  el.'T.-Tith  .'.^ntrnT  what  may  be  called  the 
vaultetl  biL^ilioji  ai--<<:  iiisr.:i.|  ..f  ..r  in  o»njiincttOD  with   the  &A 
ChristiaQ  ba*Uiis».  whioh  up  till  that  peri.>l  had  retained  the  flat  root 
The  5_v-it^m  «i  rauitiDg,  however,  whiA 
'=■  "'*"  th-Mi  siirin^  into  exUtence  is  enentiallf 

iltfitreQt,  owing  to  the  organic  connectian 
of  the  wtiole  with  its  parts,  fiom  th^ 
arliitrarily  oimhiueJ  dome-8yst«n  of  By- 
zantine arcliit';ctiire. 

Tlio  an-lies  tliat  span  the  nave  are 
not  ^nppr.rte.1  l>y  piUara,  but  by  monlded 
piers.  w)ueh  rise  in  conjunction  with  the 
walls  of  the  nave.  (Fig.  313.)  Therib- 
vaiiltings,  which  these  piers  sapport,  are 
s..iinetiines  iiioiilJeil,  hut  generally  not 
so.  ami  the  .s-paces  between  them  are 
si»aniieil  I>_v  cross-vaults,  which  temoinate 
in  a  iiemi-.loiiie  over  the  high  altar.  The 
aisles  are  vaiiltvil  in  a  similar  manner. 
At  the  inter-section  of  the  nave  and  tran- 
sept a  dome  boiTowed  from  fiyzaiitine 
architecture  is  generally  introduced,  hot 
it  is  pol\g.nial  and  not  circitlai-  in  shape. 
As  compared  with  the  Early  Christian 
basilicas,  the  interior  of  the  churches  con- 
veys more  the  impression  of  an  organically 
constnioted  and  consecutive  whole,  which 
effect  principally  arises  from  the  na\e  being  roofed  by  a  complete 
system  of  vaulting,  instead  of  by  a  wooden  roof  as  heretofotie.  (Fig. 
315.) 

§  251,  The  form  of  arch  universally  employed  is  the  semicir- 
cular, which  was  often  stilted  above  the  semicircle  by  straight 
haunches.  (Fig.  31(i.)  In  the  countries  in  which  Arabian  influence 
made  itself  felt,  as,  for  in.stanco,  in  Sicily,  the  Arabian  pointed-atch 
was  employed  (see  Aral»ian  architecture.  Fig.  282),  but  wit 
tiy  piirticular  modification  in  the  Later  Romanesquf 
he  close  of  the  Later  Romanesque  style  t' 
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Fig.  315. 


iDtcrior  of  tbe  Cbnrch  of  San  Michek  at  FaTia. 

became  of  frequent  occurrence,  which  was  alsn  borrowed  from  Mn1ia< 
metan  architecture,  but  principally  employed  as  an  ornamentatiuQ. 
(Figs.  317  and  318.) 
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§  2.'>2.  In  many  details  notcwortliy  modification 8  occur,  espe- 
cially ill  tlie  t'ohiiniiH,  the  intercoiiiiniiiation  being  greater  than  in  the 
baailiuaM,  and  nejiriy  or  exactly  lialf  the  breadth  of  nave.  The  altera- 
tions ill  tlio  ditl'i-ront  parts  of  tlic  columns  will  be  alluded  to  below. 

Pioi-s  and  cclimins  were  introduced  in  tlie  same  building,  and 
that  nitemati.ly,  iiicis  being  employed  at  tlie  comer  points  of  the 
vanltiiijjs  lu  mark  off  the  main  divisions,  with  columos  between 
them,  coiTcspoinIing  to  the  breadth  of  the  aisles. 

When  a  culunm  Ktood  in  this  way  between  two  piers,  a  tOMn 
arcli,  wliic'ti  embraced  the  arches  that  connected  the  columns  with 
the  piers,  w.is  thrown  from  pier  to  pier.     This  especially  took  place 
when  there  were  gidleiios  over  the  aisles,  in  order  to  separate   them 
from  the  nave.     A  circular  opeoing  was 
'^' '  ^^'  often   pierced  over  the   central   columa, 

in  which  cusps  were  subsequently  intro- 
duced (Fig.  913),  and  it  was  in  this  way 
that  the  trefoiled  arch  arose. 

4j  2-j3.  The  piers  exhibit  a  great 
variety  in  their  construction.  Originally 
they  were  smooth  and  quadrangular,  or 
sometimes  octi^onal.  (Figs.  320  and 
321.)  Subsequently  the  sharp  comers 
were  chamfered  (M,  and  small  half- 
columns  introduced,  by  which  means  the 
piers  had  a  less  rude  and  heavy  ap- 
pearance. (Fig,  322.)  These  half- 
columns  are  net,  however,  always  merely 
indentations  of  the  piers,  but  they 
a.ssume  large  proportions,  and  abut  on  the  [jiere  on  their  flat  surface. 
(B'ig.  323.)  These  half-columns  were  in  their  turn  connected  with 
the  main  body  of  the  pier  by  rectangular  projections  of  more  slender 
proportions.  (Fig.  324.)  A  still  more  beautiful  arrangement  is 
when  a  half-cohnnn  of  the  same  or  larger  size  is  introduced  in  lieu 
of  the  central  of  these  rectangular  pi'ojections.  (Fig.  325.)  In  this 
way  the  whole  pier,  instead  of  a  simple  angular  or  circular  form, 
assumes  a  moulded  one  ;  whilst  the  eye  is  already  prepared  for  the 
g  of  the  vault  by  its  support ;  since  the  rib-vaults  are  repre- 
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.ni|ilest  forms  of  Piers. 
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B  sented  in  the  salient  half-colEmns,  and  the  diagonal  arches  in  tho 
tf  rectangular  projections.  (Compare  Fig.  315.)  Piers  and  vaidts  are 
i    consequently  in  reciprocal  relation,  for  when  the  piers  are  moulded 


u 


Pig.  323.  Fig.  32i.  Pig.  325. 


Plans  ot  richer  fonns  o£  Piers  nith  Ha!f-Cuk 


the  arches  are  moulded  also.  lu  the  same  way  the  half-column 
which  forms  the  mouUling  of  the  pier  appears  not  only  as  an  em- 
bellishment, but  also  as  a  support  to  the  cor  responding  boivtell  of 
the  arcL 

Sometimes  a  still  richer  moulding  occurs  (Fig.  326),  whilst  at 
others  only  the  sides  ivliich  face  the  nave  and  aisle  are  moulded.     lu 
many  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  the  connecting 
arclies  are  supported  by  half-columns,  whilst        _         '''■  ''"''■ 
the     other   sides     of    the   piers    di-splaj    flat 
surfaces:  this  generally  is  the  case  when  the 
nave  and  aisles  have  no  vaulted  roofs.     When, 
however,    only  the  nave  is  not  vaulted,    tlie     I  ^ 

pier   has    three    moulded    sides,    whilst     thufc 
which  faces  the  nave  is  plaiu. 

The  half-coiumns  of  the  piers,  which  sup- 
port the  rib-vaults  of  the  aisles,  being  lower         "" "  "{'[J-, 
than  those  which   face   the  nave,  are   conse- 
quently at  the  same  time  more  slender.     (Compare  Fig.  315).     In 
instances  in  which  uniformity  of   heifrht   is  maintained,  the  vault 
supports  rise  either  from  the  capital  of  the  central  pillar,  or  from  a 
corbel. 

In  England  the  whole  pier  has  frt'quently  the  shape  of  t 
pillar  uf  immense   thickness,   on   the   capital   of 
supports  rest. 

The  rib-arches  of  the  vaultings 
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In  many  ilitaiU  nfttowortliy  modilicatioDB  occnr,  cspe- 
■  ci'lnnins,  tlit-  inliivnliiiniiiatioQ  being  greater  than  in  tbe 


Fig.  Sill. 


ciallv  in  tli 

Iiiwiliijis.  anil  iiojirly  nr  cxartly  lialf  the  breadth  of  nava     The  alten- 

lioijK  ill  tli<>  (litViTcnl  |>iirts  uf  tin-  columns  nill  bo  alluded  to  below. 

i'iui's  ami  niliiitins  wcri'  iiitmdiiced  in  the  same  building,  aod 
that  iiltfrnali-iy,  ]>iris  licing  employed  at  the  comer  points  of  the 
vaii1ttii<!:ri  to  mark  iitV  tho  main  <livisionK,  with  columns  between 
tlieiii,  Clint  spi  11  Hiiiifi  III  tlie  breadth  of  the  aisles. 

AVIioii  a  oiiliinin  Ftdiod  in  tliis  way  between  two  piers,  a  main 
arcli,  whiih  cnilirawd  the  archts  that  connected  the  columns  with 
the  piti-s,  was  thiinvn  from  pier  to  pier.  This  especially  took  place 
when  thero  were  gullcriis  over  the  aisles,  in  oriier  to  separate  them 
frum  tlie  navo.  A  circular  opeaing  was 
(iftcu  pierced  over  tbe  central  column, 
in  wlticii  cusps  were  subsequently  intro- 
duced (Fig.  •)19),  and  it  was  in  this  way 
that  the  trefoiled  arch  arose. 

4j  2.")3.  The  piers  exhibit  a  great 
variety  in  their  construction.  Originally 
thoy  were  smooth  and  quadrangular,  or 
Hoinctiines  octagonal.  (Figs.  320  aud 
321.)  Subsoil  lien  tly  the  sharp  comere 
were  chaniftTed  ofl",  and  small  balf- 
culu!iiiis  introduced,  by  which  means  the 
piirs  hail  a  less  rude  and  heavy  ap- 
pearance. (Fig.  322.)  These  half- 
foUirans  arc  not,  however,  alwaj-s  merely 
indentations  of  the  piers,  but  they 
(,  and  abut  on  the  ];iei-s  on  their  flat  surface. 
(Fig.  32:!.)  These  half-columii.s  were  in  their  turn  connected  with 
tho  main  body  of  the  pier  hy  rectangular  projections  of  more  slender 
pi'oportioDS.  (Fig.  324.)  A  still  more  beautiful  arrangement  is 
when  a  half-column  of  the  same  or  larger  size  is  introduced  in  lieu 
of  the  central  of  these  rectangular  projections.  (Fig.  325.)  In  this 
way  the  whole  pier,  instead  of  a  simple  angular  or  circular  form, 
assumes  a  moulded  one ;  whilst  the  eye  is  already  prepared  for  tbe 
"ng  of  the  vault  by  its  support ;  since  the  rib-vaulte  are  repre- 
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Rented  in  the  salient  lialf-columns,  and  the  diagonal  arches  in  the 
Ift  rectangular  projections,  (Compare  Fig.  315.)  Piers  and  vaults  are 
B    consequently  in  reciprocal  relation,  for  when  the  piers  are  moulded 

Fi^-  32i-  Fig.  325. 


♦     ♦ 


Half-Coliunns.     SIoDlded  Fiere. 

the  arches  are  moulded  also.  In  the  same  way  the  half-column 
Tvhich  forma  the  moulding  of  the  pier  appears  not  only  as  an  om- 
bellishment,  hut  also  as  a  snpport  to  the  corresponding  hovvtell  of 
the  arch. 

Sometimes  a  still  richer  moulding  occurs  (Fig.  32()),  whilst  at 
others  only  the  sides  which  face  the  nave  and  ai'jle  are  moulded.     In 
many  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  the  connecting 
arches   are  supported  by  half- coin  mil  a,  whilst  ''"'°'  "-^- 

the    other    sides    of    the   piers    display    flat  •". 

surfaces :  this  generally  is  the  case  when  the  .\', 

nave  and  aisles  have  no  vaulted  roofs.     When,       -.^X 
however,    only  the  nave  ia  not  vaulted,    thu     Ifc^ 
pier   has    thi-ee    moulded    sides,    whilst     that  *'Vj' 

which  faces  the  nave  is  plain. 

The  half-columns  of  the  piers,  which  sup- 
port the  rih-vaults  of  the  aisles,  heing  lower         ""''  '^hj,^"'"' 
than  those  which   face   the  nave,  n,re   conse- 
quently at  the  same  time  more  slender.     (Compare  Fig.  315).     In 
instances  in  which  uniformity  of   height   is  maintained,  the  vault 
supports  rise  either  from  the  capital  of  the  centi-al  pillar,  or  from  a 
corbel 

In  England  the  whole  pier  has  frequently  the  shape  of  a  circular 
pillar  of  immense  thickness,  on  the  capital  of  which  the  vault 
supports  rest. 

The  rib-arches  of  the  vaulilngs,  especiaVV'j  Ui  Mii^'^.^A-j'^ife-^'A, 
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rurm  either  plitiii  broiiil  IkujiIh  prujecting  rectaDgiilarly  (Fig  327), « 
tlii;y  receive  u  prolili;  by  tliu  adJitiou  of  fillets  (Fig&  338,  329,  330.) 


■f  tin;  Lute  I'criuJ. 


§  Sol,  Tlic  iuvIk's  tlmt  octiir  in  couoDCtiou  with  external 
openings,  especially  iu  llio  case  of  portals,  or  emvauce-doorways,  are- 
more  fully  dovoK>poil  'J'lioy  exhibit  cxtenmlly,  particularly  in 
vaulted  itpeiiiiijfs,  tlie  |ioeuliit lilies  of  llic  Later  Bomanesque  style. 
TLeir  janiK-;  ai-e  sloped  nlV  by  reoliuigular  reeosses  in  such  a  way  that 
ail  oblique  line  is  foitiu-il  by  the  eoniei-s.  In  the  recesses  occur 
shafts  whiili  are  either  roiiiul  or  only  jwnly  projecting,  and  their 
niinilxv  inerease.-with  iho  riehness  of  tho  portal.  Over  the  capitab 
of  the  shafts  is  a  eontiiuions  euiablatnre.  above  which  the  profile  of 
the  janilis.  wiih  their  alternation  of  nookis  ami  shafts,  is  carried 
round  tho  areh.  ,Kij;.  oSI."*  t^iniilar  mouldings  occur  also  in 
windinvf  and  areaiU.^, 

Thejo  doorways  gave  seope   lo  the  rielieM    em  hellish  went,   they 
are  eeusoiiuently  fie.iuenily  adorned  with  f^onlpiuivs.  sometimes  re- 
pretentioj;  sainls.  al  others.  jji-oieMine  forms,  which  are   introduced 
eithi^r  in  the  tym]wnnm  in  relief,  or  indeivndently  between 
at  historical,  and  at^tivmoutical  •~"~'-~"iitatioua 
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witb.  Tims  tlie  signs  of  the  Zodiac  and  calendars  often  occur  on  tlie 
i_pilaatcrs  of  the  doors,  the  latter  marking  the  months  of  the  year  by 
.  representing  the  proper   employment  for  different  tradus  in  each 

month. 

Lions   are   frequently  introduced   for  the  purpose  of  ornament, 

either  independently  over  columns^   or  in   groups  on  capitals  and 

other  parts  of  the  buildings. 

Tiie  principal  entrance-door  is  not  always,  as  was  the  case  with 

liaellicas  and  subsequently  with  Gothic  churches,  iu  the  west  fa^-ade, 

but  generally  on  one  of  the  long  sides:  this  is  especially  the  case 

when  a  choir  occurs  at  each  end  of  tlie  building. 


L 


MoiiBfitciy  iit  HiiiWiviBii.  vcai  ■Smoui^-orft. 


«tM>^  /i4   •  ^MiHF  {Ttg.    233.       He': 

fUMri  Um  1A0M  Mtcrior  ree«t-. 

fif  In,  MmI  ioTUt»  tt  rdatked  coritraat  u>  clawical  an' 
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g  2aj.     llie  ornamental  tietaiis  of  the  Lnter  KomaQcsi|ue  style 
'display  at  the  commencement  mucb  similarity  with  those  of  old  Roman 
architecture  ;  but  peculiarities  soon  arose,  according  to  the  vavioi 
^  countries  and  positions  in  wliich  they  were  employed. 
k  In  Later  Romanesque  ornamentation  many  types  arc  bui'rowed 

P    fi-om   the   vegetable  kingdom,  not  in 
\    exact  imitation,  but  with  more  severe 

t  geometrical  stiffness,  lu  connection 
with  these  forms,  however,  gro- 
\  tesqnely  Khapod  representations  of 
J  men  and  nimals  often  occui-,  especially 
tt  in  the  capit;U«;  but  in  the  then  low 
r  ''■'      nf  tfluiptnro,  the  productitwa 

I  ''^-tlv  and  fan- 


J 
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Firr.  art  7. 

Wf  I       ru      n       t  nat«  House  at  Iiftalfal  1 

§  25C.     The  cubiform  capital  (Fig.  338),  by  means  of  whicli  the 

lonioiia  transition  from  the  cylindrical  shape  of  the  shaft  fn  the 

Fig.  3iP.  Fig.  338.  Fl...  S-to. 


Cathedra! 


flat  surface  of  the  arch  was  effected.  This  capital  pmbahly  owes  it-i 
origin  to  Byzantine  art,  and  has  the  form  of  a  cube  with  the  lower 
comers  ronnded  oflf,  while  the  surface  of  the  sides  aii^umes  a  semi- 
circular shape,  with  the  curve  downwards.  The  most^simple  form  of 
cubiform  capitals,  which  is  representeil  in  Fig.  338,  is  siinceptihle  of 
great  embellishment.  It  forms,  in  fact,  the  basis  of  the  riclily  sh:vp?d 
ipitals  peculiar  to  the  Later  Romanesque  style  by  which  the  transi- 
lie  quiul rang! liar  upper  portion  is  effected,  aa  shown  by  Fig. 


UP 
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The  so-called  rose  window  is  of  frcqueDt  occurrence  over  t] 
principal  eutvance-door,  particularly  in  churehea  of  the  Later  Perio^ 
It  is  a  circular  window  in  the  form  of  a  wheel  (see  Fig.  332). 

The  towers  in  the  Later  RomanesoLte  churches,  except  in  I talj 


^'Vheel- window  ^Rose)  ia  th«  Church  of  Sta.  llociu  at  TcacmeUB. 


where  they  aro  more  isolated,  alwaya  seem  to  blend  most  ha 
moniously  with  the  rest  of  the  bnildiug.  Tliey  are  generally 
and  without  a  taper,  of  a  square,  octagonal  or  circular  shape,  an 
consist  of  several  storeys  of  nearly  equal  height,  in  which,  with 
exception  of  the  lowest,  are  arcades  and  groups  of  windows.  ITi 
ihurches  generally  have  two  towers  at  the  west  end,  but  in  thi 
ivith  two  choirs  there  are  two  additional  towers  at  the  eastern  tei 
raination  of  the  building.  Over  the  intersection  of  the  nave  an 
transept  there  iii  generally  a  hexagonal  or  octagonal  tower  in  ti 
shape  of  a  dome  (Fig.  233.  See  also  Fig.  403).  By  this  arrajisf 
meut  the  whole  exterior  receives  a  picturesque  impress,  which 
especially  eliai^acteristic  of  these  buildings  of  the  Later  Rumaneaqu 
Btjle,  and  forms  a  marked  contrast  to  classical  arcliitectuie. 
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Fig.  33J. 


g  253.  The  ornamental  details  of  the  Later  Romanefique  style 
iliapiay  at  the  commenceuient  mucli  siinilarity  with  those  of  old  Romaa 
architecture ;  but  peculiavitiea  soon  arose,  according  to  the  various 
countries  and  positions  in  wliicli  they  were  employed. 

In  Later  Romanesque  ornamentation  many  types  are  borrowed 
from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  not  in 
exact  imitation,  but  with  more  severe 
geometrical  stiffness.  In  connection 
with  these  forme,  however,  gro- 
tesquely shaped  representations  of 
men  and  c^'iimals  often  occur,  especially 
in  the  capitals;  but  in  the  then  low 
condition  of  sculpture,  the  productions 
are  very  frequently  unsightly  and  fan- 
tastic (Fig.  ,334),  and  present  a  marked 
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bellUhitivuts,  or  vcrticiil  tlutiuj>s;  wliibit  at   others  tbe  oroaiiicalfrl 

tiuu  aMtiiiiiies  a  luzt'ii^c-^iliaitcd  ur  tiuUiii-like  u]>peaniuce,  ur  is  effectecl 

Fig,  :tlil.  Kij!.  317.  Fig.  34^.  V,-'.  34:t.  Fig.  330. 


Omnnientcd  Shafts. 

liy  zig-Z!ig  lines  iiiti,-fs|ji.'isccl  with  i)rojecting  prisms,  resembliDg  the 
fiicots  of  precious  stoiK:.«.     (Figa.  346  to  350.) 

259.  Tlic  Lurizoiitiil  iiioiildiugK  still  bear  a  classical  impress; 
but,  tliuugli  they  i  11  (li vidua] ly  remain  the  same  as  in  tbe  Koman 
ytyle,  yet  they  differ  more  or  less  in  tlieir  combinations,  according  to 
the  country  in  whieh  they  occur  :  the  mouldings  of  the  cornice  arc, 
however,  always  le.ss  piojectiiig  tliiiu  in  the  classical  styles;  and  tbeir 
jirofile  freiiiieiitly  re.suiiible.'j  that  of  ati  inverted  Attic  base  (see  Fig. 
3t4),  and  CDiie.siwnds  in  the  al)rii])tness  of  its  contour  with  thu 
base,  which  consist.'^  similarly  of  tillota  and  a  cavetto.  All  the  most 
varied  combinations  of  Roman  architecture 
'■'"■  ■'■'''■  met  with  in  these  horizontal  mouldings. 

g  Slid.  The  oriiamcntatiou  of  the  luouldiDgs 
i.s  for  the  mosit  part  simple  and  rectilineal,  anil 
cak'idated  to  ]jroduco  a  regular  alternation  of 
light  and  shai!e ;  for  instance,  the  tooth  oraa- 
ment  (Fig.  351),  which  is  constnicted  in  such  a 
way  that  the  exterior  projection  is  level  with 
the  surface  of  the  wall  In  horizontal  mouldings 
the  external  portion  of  the  ornament  is  not 
always   angular,  but  is  rounded  off,  and  in  soma 
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instances,    projects   beyoad     tbe    surface    of  t[]«   wall,   aud    serve) 
i&  a  support  for  the  upper   mouldings    (Fig.  352).     Auotber   oma 


ment  resembles  the  squares  of  a  chess-board  (Fig.  353,  a),  and 
IB  introduced  botli  in  rectilineal  and  oblique  surfaces.  The 
;  moutdins  (Fig-  354)  is  of  frequent  occuvveaea.     TlVe  wa^'*^ 
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beUubmeuU,  or  veitica]  fiatiugE;  nhiUt  at    othen   tbe  ocuamcotft' 
tioo  aawima  a  lozeoge-tbaped  or  trellis-like  appeanuice,  ur  i^  eSected 


OrnaiDeDled  EhMU. 

by  zig-zag  liues  iutcrsfK-nteil  with  projecting  prisms,  resembKog  the 
fucetK  of  preciouM  stones,     (Figa.  346  to  350.) 

2-59.  The  liorizuntiil  iLCiuldingR  still  bear  a  classical  impress; 
but,  tboiigli  tliey  iodividually  remain  tLe  same  as  in  the  Roman 
tiLylc,  yet  tliey  differ  mure  or  less  in  tLeir  combinations,  according  to 
the  country  in  wLit-b  tliey  occur  :  the  mouldings  of  the  cumice  arc, 
however,  always  letis  projecting  than  in  the  classical  styles;  and  their. 
proHle  frcqiieully  resembles  that  of  an  inverted  Attic  base  (see  Fig. 
3H),  aixl  corieHjtondti  in  the  abruptness  of  its  contour  with  the 
base,  which  cunststs  similarly  of  fillets  and  a  cavetto.  All  tbe  mosb , 
varied  combinations  of  Roman  architectm^  are 
met  with  in  these  horizontal  mouldings. 

§  260.  'J'he  omameutatiou  of  the  mouldings 
\!i  for  the  most  part  simple  and  rectilineal,  ami' 
calculated  to  produce  a  regular  alternation  of 
light  aud  shade ;  for  instance,  the  tooth  oma'' 
meut  (Fig,  351),  which  is  constructed  in  such  a 
way  that  the  exterior  projection  is  level  with 
the  surface  of  the  wall  In  horizontal  mouldings 
the  exterutil  portion  of  the  ornament  is  not 
always  angular,  but   is  rounded  off,  and 


mo 
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instances,    projects   beyond     tfie    surface    of  the   wall,  and   serve 
as  a  support  for  the  upi>er   mouldings   (Fig.  352).     Another  oma. 

Pig.  333. 


Pig.  358. 
Fie.  360. 


ment  r^embles   the  squares  of  a   cliess-board   (EV 
is    intixtduced    botli    in     rectiiiueal     and    oblique. 
billet  moulding  (Fig.  35i)  ia  of  frequeut  occune^j 


dfa 
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and  cable  patterns  (Figs.  355  and  353,  V)  are  also  met  with,  as  weD 
as  the  nail-head  and^  lozenge  (Figs.  353  c,  and  356).  Corbels  are 
often  met  with  in  the  mouldings,  either  simple  or  representing  heads; 
masks,  monsters,  etc.  Many  other  varieties  of  enrichments  aie 
found,  some  of  which  are  depicted  in  Fig.  353 ;  they  occur  principallj 
in  the  archi volts  of  gate- ways  and  in  windows  and  arcades.  The 
most  frequent  in  Norman  Romanesque  architecture  is  the  zig-zag 
pattern  resembling  a  saw  (Fig^;.  357,  SoS,  359),  while  an  imitation  of 
trellis  work  is  also  of  constant  occurrence  (Fig.  300). 

In  all  these  details  less  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  their 
relation  to  the  entire  structure  than  to  the  effect  produced  by  alter- 
nations of  light  and  shade  and  by  multiplicity  of  lines^  although  a 
general  idea  of  symmetry  had  its  due  weight  in  the  main  outlines 
of  the  mouldings. 

2G1.  Pilaster-strips  constitute  a  peculiar  charm  of  the 
exterior  of  buildings  constructed  in  the  Later  Bomanesque  style& 
They  are  slightly  projecting,  and  are  connected  over  each  storey 
either  by  horizontal  mouldings,  or  by  a  row  of  small  semi-circular 
arches,  forming  a  highly  characteristic  corbel-table  (Figs.  361  and  362 : 
compare  also  Fig.  403).     This  latter  is  also  frequently  found  alone 


Fiir.  361 


Fi-   364. 


'v^vn  p 
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Fig.  363. 


Corbel-Tables. 


Interlacing  blind  Arcade. 
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without  pi  last  er-st  rips,  P'S-  ^^'•'■ 

being  carried  out  con- 
tinuously ou  the  wall ; 
in  which  case  the 
arches  are  eitln?r  with- 
out support,  or  rest 
on  brackets  of  the  most 
varied  shapes,  fre- 
quently in  the  form  of 
heads  (Fig.  363).  In- 
stead of  pilaster-strips 
half-columns,  or  pilas- 
ters with  capitals,  are 
occasionally  intro- 
duced, each  of  which 
is  connected  by  twcj 
semicircular  arches,  so 
that  blind  arcaded  are 
formed.and  interlacing 
arches,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  364.  Arcades  of 
this  description  occur 
generally  iu  the  ca.se 
of  facades  and  the 
sides  of  the  choir, 
whilst  corbel-tablt  s 
Mid  pilaster-strips  arc 
more  usuaUy  met  with 
on  the  side-walls. 

Under  l.he  main 
mouldings  in  many 
churches  in  the  Later 
Romanesque  style, 
especially  in  tbo.io 
situated  inUpperltaly 
and  on theRhine,  small 
WXJade-galleries     [Vig. 
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365)  arc  intrcKluced  iiiHtead  of  the  corbel-table&  These  gaUeria 
consist  of  (Iclaclied  shafts,  which,  being  connected  by  arehei^ 
form  an  open  passage.  In  most  cases  stronger  piers  or  coupled 
columns  are  met  with  above  the  pilaster-strips  of  the  lower  storeya 
These  galleries  are  rarely  continued  all  round  the  church,  but  aie 
only  introduced  in  those  places  which  are  intended  to  be  the  most 
richly  ornamented,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  choir  and  the  parts  of 
the  transept  connected  with  it;  or  in  the  central  dome  or  main 
fa(;ade. 

2(j2.  The  details  of  the  Later  Romanesque  style,  and 
especially  of  the  churches,  having  been  mentioned  in  the  fore-going 
paragraphs,  it  now  remains  to  describe  the  general  impression  of  the 
exterior.  This  may  be  designated  as  one  of  repose  and  satisiacti(Hi| 
although  the  windows  arc  small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
buildings.  A  solemn  earnestness  seems  to  pervade  the  structures, 
and  the  height  and  breadth  of  the  interior  are  clearly  designated  by 
the  picturesque  grouping  of  the  various  blocks  of  the  building. 

263.  In  many  churches  in  this  style,  particularly  towards  the 
end  of  the  period,  that  is  to  say  in  the  twelfth  century,  a  new 
embellishment  of  the  interior  was  introduced,  the  effect  of  which 
was  very  considerable.  It  consisted  of  coloured  windows  of  painted 
glass,  consisting  of  separate  pieces  of  small  size  set  in  lead.  Kepre- 
sentations  of  figures  in  frameworks,  of  various  shape  were  introduced 
on  a  ground  resembling  mosaic  with  pearls  or  foliage  as  a  border. 

264.  Up  to  this  point  the  Later  Romanesque  style,  as  it 
occurs  in  churches,  has  been  described ;  and  the  description  holds 
good  as  characteristic  of  the  style  in  general ;  for  the  individual 
forms  of  the  various  other  buildings  are  for  the  most  part  borrowed 
from  the  churches.  The  round  or  polygonal  churches,  however, 
must  be  mentioned  as  forming  a  special  class  by  themselves,  which 
partly  remained  similar  to  the  early  Christian  baptisteries,  although 
undergoing  the  same  modifications  as  the  basilicas  did,  and  partly 
may  be  classified  as  churches  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  inasmuch  as 
they  were  fashioned  after  the  model  of  the  old  circular  church  at 
Jerusalem.  These  circular  structures  are  generally  surmounted  by 
a  dome,  which,  when  the  churches  are  large,  is  supported  by  a  range 
of  pillars. 
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The  cloisters,  moreover,  which  occur  ia  connection  with  the 
churches  and  convents  merit  partic"ular  consideration  (Fig.  366). 
They  are    covered    passages,    surrounding    a   quadrangular    court, 


Part  o(  Uis  Cloistjra  iu  Iha  Culiegiat^  Church  at  AB^haSenburg. 


'     During  the  early  period  they  were  situated,  as  in  the  early  Christian 

!  basilicas,  in  front  of  the  church,  hut  they  were  subsequently  attached 
to  the  south  side.  The  open  sides  that  face  the  court  consist  of 
graceful  arcades,  which  are  partly  separated  by  piers  and  com- 
bined into  groups.  They  generally  produce  a  very  pleasing  and 
elegant  effect. 

26-5.     Amongst  civil  buildings  the  designs  of  the  castles  of  the 
knights  are  worthy  of  notice.     These  formed  groups  of  several  indi- 
vidual buildings  of  vai'ious  height  ranged  alongside  of  one  another, 
and  surrounded  by  walk  and  moats.     They  w"ere  constructed  round 
I    an  inner  court,  ami  the  knight's  residence  and  the  tower  were  the 
I    most  important  amongst  them.     The  walls  and  towera  were  crowned 
I   with  battlements,  after  the  manner  of  the  Romans,  which  were  sup- 
I   ported  upon  corbels  cumiected  by  arches  (Fig,  3(!7),     Tliese  battlo- 
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menu    are   of  still   more   frequent   occun-eiice   in    the 

P's  3i'  Gothic  stjlfl.     Smaller  castles  had  onlya 

tower  hesides  the  huildings  belonging  to  the 
^atahlishment,  and  in  this  tower  (or  keep), 
whirh  consisted  of  several  storeys,  were 
situated  the  duflling-vuoma  of  the  lord 
of  the  castle.  In  the  wall  that  formed 
the  enclosure  was  an  arched  battlementeil 
<;nteway  ;  it  was  of  simple  architecture 
and  closed  by  a  drawbridge  and  portcullia, 
The  castles  of  the  nobles  were  similar, 
liut  constructed  on  a  larger  scale.  The 
main  entrance  wad  generally  situated  on 


CupiUJ  in  tli=  Git«-way  of  the 


the  first  storey  of  the  above-meDtionec 
towers,  to  which  an  external  flight  o( 
steps  gave  access.  On  the  entmnce  aid* 
of  the  upper  storeys  were  open  pass 
with  arcades,  the  arches  of  which  formed 
gi'oups,  and  rested  on  small,  single, 
cottpled  columns. 

The  dwelling-houses  of  the  citizens 
were  very  similar.  The  narrow  sidi 
generally  faced  the  street,  and  the  fEi9ad< 
usually  had  gables  rising  in  steps.  Thl 
windows  were  often  divided  into  tw< 
lights  hy  small  colunms,  and  siivmountat 
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by  an  arcli   appertaining  to  both,  of  a  alinpe  almost  peculiar  to  this 
class  of  liouses  (Figs.  368  and  369). 


1.  LATER   ROMANESQUE  STYLES  OF  ITALY, 
a.  Later  Romanesque  Architecture  in  Central  Itai-T. 


266.  The  traditions  of  early  Chriiilian  art  were  preserved 
longer  in  Central  Italy,  and  particidarly  at  Rome,  than  they  were  in 
other  countries,   bo  that    the 


form  of  llie  early  Christian 
basilica  was  retained,  even 
after  tho  rise  of  the  Later 
Romanesque  stylo,  as  late  as 
the  beginning  of  the  tliirteenth 
centiuy.  The  principal  points 
of  difference  are,  that  the  choir 
is  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
nave  by  a  considerable  flight 
of  steps,  and  that  during  tlie 
early  period  of  the  atyle  no 
transept  occurs.  This  de- 
ficiency especially  prevails  in 
the  more  northern  part  of 
Italy,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
cliurch  of  San  Miniato  at 
Florence  (Fig.  370),  and  in 
that  of  San  Zeno,  at  Verona, 
which  both  date  J'rom  the 
eleventh  century.  The  pillars 
of  the  nave  ai-e  sometimes 
interrupted  by  pi  era  from 
which  lise  arches  tliat  support 
the     roof.        In     the      details 


Fig.  370. 
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the  antique  was  more  closely  copied  than  elsewhere,  and  Roman 
forms  were  for  the  most  part  imitated. 

The  Later  Romanesque  buildings  in  Tuscany  display,  however,  a 
peculiarity  of  style  in  their  facades  by  an  aitihitecture  of  pilasters  or 
half-columns  with  semi-ch-culai-  arches,  or  an  horizontal  entablature. 
For  the  decorations,  also,  both  of  the  exterior  and  of  the  interior, 
layers  of  white  and  dark  marble,  either  black  or  dark  green,  are  of 
very  frequent  occurrence  ;  the  alternation  does  not,  however,  always 
take  place  regularly.  A  rich  effect  is,  also,  produced  by  the  applica- 
tion of  marble  of  various  colours,  as  an  inlaid  facing  to  decorate 
the  walls,  and  especially  the  facade  (Fig.  371)- 

An  almost    unique  variety   of  the   Later  Romanesque  style  in 

Fig.  373. 
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or  vertical  fiutiugs ;  whilst  at    others   tbe  ornaiiicnta- 
lozenge-shaped  or  trellis-like  appearaiiCL   or  is  effected 


L 


Omamcntctl  Shiifts 

by  zifi-zag  lines  iutersperseii  with  projecting  prianis,  resembling  the 
facets  of  precious  stones.     (Figs.  346  to  350.) 

259.  The  horizontal  niouIdingH  still  bear  a  clastiical 
but,  though  they  individually  remain  the  same  as  in  the  Roman 
style,  yet  tliey  differ  more  or  less  in  their  combinations,  according  to 
the  country  in  which  they  occur  :  the  mouldings  of  the  cornice  ara; 
however,  always  less  projecting  than  in  the  classical  styles;  and  tfaeii 
profile  frequently  resembles  that  of  an  inverted  Attic  base  (see  Fig 
3t+),  and  corresponds  in  the  abruptness  of  its  contour  with  th<j 
base,  which  consists  similarly  of  fillets  and  a  cavetto.  All  the  most 
varied  combinations  of  Roman  architecture  ar^ 
met  with  in  these  horizontal  mouldings. 

§  2t>0.  The  ornamentation  of  the  inouldiagv 
is  fur  the  most  part  simple  and  rectilineal,  audi 
calculated  to  produce  a  regular  alternation  of 
light  and  shade ;  for  instance,  the  tooth  oma> 
ment  (Fig.  351),  which  is  constructed  in  Boch  a, 
way  that  the  exterior  projection  is  level  with 
the  surface  of  the  wall.  In  horizontal  moulding) 
the  external  portion  of  the  ornament  is  nol 
always   angular,  but   is  rounded  off,  and  iu  som^ 
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Tbe  interior  of  thh  cljurch  must  also  be  mentioned  as  magnifi- 
cent and  effective.  It  has  a  nave  and  four  aisles  (Fig.  373),  and  a 
transept  with  transept  aisles  and  an  apsidal  termination,  but  of  con- 
siderably smaller  dimensions  than  the  apse  at  the  end  of  the  choir. 
O/er  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transept  is  an  oval  dome, 
v/hilst  there  are  galleries  over  the  aisles.  The  external  aisles  are 
covered  by  cross-vaults,  whilst  the  nave  and  galleries  connected 
y/ith  it  have  a  wooden  roof.  Owing  to  the  many  ranges  of  columns^ 
tbe  interior  presents  an  unusually  effective  perspective.  In  these 
and  other  Later  Romanesque  buildings  in  Tuscany  the  corbel-tablo> 
wbich  elsewhere  prevails  in  this  style  in  Upper  Italy  and  other 
countries,  is  not  met  with. 

§  2G7.  The  designs  of  the  convent-courts  and  cloisters  of  the 
thirteenth  century  belonging  to  this  style  also  deserve  mention. 
They  were  executed  with  greater  richness  and  taste  than  elsewhere, 
notable  instances  of  which  are  those  of  San  Paolo  fuori  le  mura  and 
San  Giovanni  in  Laterano  at  Rome  (Figs.  374  and  375). 

The  utmost  variety  of  shape  occurs  in  the  pillars  employed  in 
these  buildings ;  sometimes  they  are  twisted,  and  have  capitals  of 
the  most  varied  forms,  with  fantastic 
sculptures,  and  a  rich  mosaic  ornamenta- 
tion on  the  entablature  (Fig.  376), 
particularly  on  the  frieze.  This  beauti- 
ful and  elegant  development  of  the  style 
occurred  towards  the  end  of  its  existence, 
but  the  admixture  of  antique  elements 
is  still  clearly  perceptible,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  main  outlines  of  the  en- 
tablature and  the  principal  supports. 

§  268.  As  a  peculiar  feature  in  the 
architecture  of  this  style,  especially  at 
Rome,  the  tabernacle  or  canopy-work 
must  finally  be  mentioned,  which  was 
introduced  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century  over  altars  and  monuments, 
consisting  of  columns  with  architraves 
over  them,  whilst  instead  of  the  frieze  there  v^as  a  ?»ti\a)\  xcr^  <^^ 


Fig.  376. 
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Detail  of  Mou'ding  inlaid  with 

Mosaic  in  the  Cloisters  of 

San  Faolo. 
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and  cable  patterns  (Figa.  355  and  353,  V)  are  also  met  with,  as  well 
as  the  nail-bead  and' lozenge  (Figa.  353  c,  and  356).  Corbels  are 
often  met  with  in  the  mouldings,  either  simple  or  representing  heads, 
masks,  monsters,  etc.  Many  other  varieties  of  enrichments  are 
found,  some  of  wliich  are  depicted  in  Fig.  353  ;  they  occur  principally 
in  the  archivolts  of  gate-ways  and  in  windows  and  arcades.  The 
most  frequent  in  Norman  Romanesque  architecture  is  the  zig-zag 
pattern  resembling  a  saw  (Figs.  357,  358,  359),  while  an  imitation  of 
trelhs  work  is  also  of  constant  occuiTcnee  (Fig.  360). 

In  all  these  details  les.s  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  their 
relation  to  the  entire  structure  than  to  the  effect  produced  by  alter- 
nations of  light  and  shade  and  by  multiplicity  of  lines,  although  a 
general  idea  of  symmetry  had  its  due  weight  in  the  main  outlines  i 
of  the  mouldings. 

261.  Pilaster- strips  constitute  a  peculiar  charm  of  the 
exterior  of  buildings  constructed  in  the  Later  Romanesque  styles. 
They  are  slightly  projecting,  and  are  connected  over  each  storey 
either  by  horizontal  mouldings,  or  by  a  row  of  small  semi-circular 
arches,  forming  a  highly  characteristic  corbel-table  (Figs.  361  and  362  : 
compare  also  Fig.  403).     This  latter  is  also  freqiiently  found  alone 
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without  pilaster-Strips, 

Fig.  365.                                                       1 

being  carried  out  con- 

1                                       1 

tinuously  on  the  wall : 

1                                        1 

in     which     case    the 

A         .^^^d 

arches  are  either  with- 

^^H 

out   support,    or    rest 

^ft        '^^H 

on  brackets  of  the  most 

^H         ^^^1 

varied      shapes,     fre- 

^H       ^^H 

quently  in  the  form  of 

f^^L      ^^H 

heads  (Fig.  363).     In- 

^^^L    ^^1 

stead  of  pilaster-strips 

m^^^^^^^  ^^^1 

half-columns,  or  pilas- 

J^^^^^Kt ^^1 

ters  with  capitals,  are 

n^J^^^H      ^^1 

occasionally         intro- 

mWM ^ 

duced,  each  of  which 

j. 

W^^  ^B 

is  connected    by   two 

m^^ 

^^^H  ^^H 

semicircular  arches,  so 

m 

^^^H  ^^^1 

that  blind  arcades  are 

^^^^H    ^^^H 

formed.anJ  interlacing 

^H^ 

arches,    as   shown    in 

ij^B  ''jL 

Fig.  3e4.     Arcades  of 

^^^^^H       1 

this  description  occur 

^■^^H       1 

generally  in  the  case 

^^^^H 

of    fa§adea     and   the           j 

^^1    J 

sid«s    of    the     choir, 

whilst       corbel-tabka 

^B^^^HH  ^^1 

and  pilaster-strips  are 

^■f'f'  ^hH  ^^I 

more  usually  met  with 

^^u^^hu  ^^ 

on  the  side-walls. 
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Under    the     main 

mouldings    in     many 
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churches  in  the  Later 
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Romanesque        style,       « 
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The  tower,  as  la  the  Christian  Roman  basilicas,  stauda  isol 
proximity  to  the  church. 

The  catheiiiais  of  Modenn,  Ferrara,  Cremona,  Piacenza,  Pi 
&e..  all  of  wliich  were  construct 

the  twelfth  century,   are    instanc 
this  kind   of  birikling;  whilst 
haptisteriea,  -which  generally  huveii 
octagonal  shape,  are  in  a  similar  »« 
providpil  with  HcveraJ  stories  of  arcfld« 
hoth  externally  and  internally.    Sonti 
basilicas  of  Genoa,  moreover,  displ^ 
rather  the  simple  Lombard  type  in  Un 
fi^ade'^,    although     their     alternate 
lucrs  of  white  marble  and  \AsA 
salt,   as  well  as   some   otber  of  A 
iliitails,   belong   rather    to    the  I^ 
Romanesque  style  of  Tuscany. 

The   details   of    the     bnildinga 
Upper  Italy  vary  essentiaJly  from  S 
.orcnoiiM^u«tcno,=«.«^D«        ^^^^^  ^^^j  ^^  f^^.^^^  ^^f  Central  ItaS 
at  Verona.  ^  _ 

the    ornamentation   bearing    a    moi 

Gothic  stamp,  owing  to  the  employment  of  grotesque  animals 
fantastic  forms  in  general,  The  cube  capital  is  also  shaped,  i 
is  north  of  the  Alps,  with  perpendicular  side-surfaces,  and  not  lib 
inverted  trimcatecl  pyramiJ,  na  it  is  in  the  Byzantine  style. 


D.     NoKMAN  Romanemqim;  Architectuke  in  Sicily  an» 
Lower  Italy. 

§  271.     After  their  conquest  of  Sicily  in  A.l>.  lOGl,  the  Non) 
introduced  the  Later  Rotnanesqne  style  of  architecture    into  : 
iaianci,  as  well  as  into  Lower  Italy,     Thli  style  was,  however, 
loped  during  its  continuance  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuri* 
»  manner  that  varied  from  that  of  the  land  of  its  birth,  owing  tn: 
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The  cloisters,  moreover,  which  occur  in  connection  with  the 
churches  and  convents  merit  particular  consideration  (Fig.  366). 
They  are    covered    passages,    surrouudiDg    a   quadrangular    court 

Kg.  368. 


Fut  of  tiie  Cloiatira  iu  t'js  Colletfkls  Cbuvch  at  AacliaSentHire. 

During  the  early  period  they  were  situated,  as  in  tho  early  Christian 
Ijasiiicas,  in  front  of  the  church,  but  they  were  suliseijuently  attached 
to  the  south  side.  The  open  sides  that  face  the  court  consist  of 
graceful  arcades,  which  are  partly  separated  by  piers  and  com- 
bined into  groups.  They  generally  produce  a  vei'y  pleasing  and 
elegant  effect. 

26-5.  Amongst  civil  buildings  the  designs  of  the  castles  of  the 
knights  are  worthy  of  notice.  Tliese  formed  groups  of  several  indi- 
vidual buildings  of  various  height  ranged  alongside  of  one  another, 
and  surrounded  by  walls  and  moats.  They  were  constructed  round 
an  inner  court,  and  the  knight's  residence  and  the  tower  were  the 
most  important  amongst  them.  The  ivalls  and  towers  were  crowned 
with  battlements,  after  the  manner  of  the  Romans,  which  were  sup- 
poitcd  upon  curbels  connected  by  arches  (Fig.  3(i7),     Tliese  battle- 
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fic-l'iently  met  with   (Fig.  3&2).     Tbe  roof  either  has  tlie  rtifti 
exiHBcd  to  siglit,  or  lias  n  stnlnctite  sljapc  in  iiuitatitm  of  the  Arabia! 


cellular  roofs,  and  is  riclily  oecorated   iti  accordi 
taste. 

Like  the  "Romanesque  cliurches  in  Normandy,  those  in  Sicily  have 
two  towers  connected  with  the  structure,  though  the  method  of  theil 
employment  may  be  rather  different.  They  rise  from  the  ends  of  the 
western  facade,  with  a  portico  between  them,  in  the  rear  of  which 
ie  the  main  entrance. 

After  the  thirteenth  century  many  peculiarities  of  the  Later 
Romanesque  styles  of  other  countries  made  their  way  into  the  Later 
Romanesque  Norman  style  of  Siciiy  and  Lowei'  Italy ;  it  still,  how- 
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tcnce  of  Arabian  elements,  whicli  had  become  prevalent  durinjj 
the  Mahometan  occupat'on  of  the  island,  which  had  lasted  for  two 
centuries,  influences  still  prevalent,  though  in  a  modified  degi^ee,  under 
,the  Bway  of  the  Normans.  Besides  these  Arabian  elements,  Early 
iiistian  Roman  elements  were  also  existent  in  the  island,  hut  Byzan- 
tine ones  were  still  more  extensively  prevalent,  which  had  been  im- 
planted and  extensively  employed  before  the  epoch  of  the  Arabian 
conquest  at  a  time  when  Sicily  still  formed  part  of  the  Byzantino 
empire.  In  this  way  the  Byzantine  dome  structure  is  blended  with 
the  design  of  the  Roman  Christian  basilica  in  the  manner  which  has 
already  been  mentioned,  by  the  dome  being  introduced  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  nave  and  transept,  or  in  the  Byzantine  method,  resting 
on  four  piers  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  which  has  the  foim  of  a 
Greek  cross.  The  shape  of  the  arches,  both  of  tho.se  over  the  pillars 
of  the  nave  and  those  above  the  doors  and  windows,  is  that  of  the 
Mahometan  pointed  arch,  stilted  by  noeans  of  perpendicular  haunches. 
The  arches  do  not  display,  as  they  generally  do  in  the  Later  Eo- 
manesque  style,  any  organic  connection  with  the  pillars  on  which 
they  rest,  and,  moreover,  are  not  moulded,  but,  like  those  over  the 
windows,  appear  mere  rectangularly  recessed  openings  in  the  walls. 

§  272.  Sicilian  Norman  architecture  is  therefore  not  as  in  other 
western  countries,  real  Later  Romanesque,  hut  is  rather  a  mixture  of 
Christian  Roman,  and  especially  Byzantine  elements,  with  Norman 
Later  Romanesque  and  Arabian :  it  must  be,  however,  remarked 
concerning  the  latter  that  the  features  employed  in  the  main  archi- 
tectural outhnes,  which  were  originally  so  arbitrary  and  fantastic, 
appear  somewhat  euhduod  into  earnestness  and  repose;  although  the 
ornamentation  retains  all  the  splendour  and  brightness  of  the  proto- 
type. The  embellishment  of  the  exterior  is  particularly  remarkable 
for  the  introduction  of  columns,  half-columns,  and  pilasters  ;  as  also  for 
the  alternate  employment  of  light  and  dark  stone,  and  above  all  for 
the  intersecting  arches  and  the  patterns  of  the  mosaics.  In  the 
interior  the  ornamentation  is  efifected  by  ric''  "''ding,  by  shafts,  and 
Dy  coloured  casings  of  precious  U  as  by  figure 

subjects  and  numerous  other  op  'occurring 

in  the  Byzantine  ''^ 

(Fij.  3S1)  and  ia 
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frequently   met  witli   (Fig.  382).     The  roof  either  Las  the  raflffl? 
xposed  to  sight,  or  lias  a  stalactite  shajje  in  iinitatiou  of  the  Arahian 
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cellular  roofa,  and  is  richly  aecorated  in  accordance  with  Arabian 
taste. 

Like  the  Ttomauesque  churches  in  Noimandy,  those  in  Sicily  have 
two  towers  connected  ivith  the  structure,  though  the  method  of  their 
ensployiuent  may  be  rather  different.  They  lise  from  the  ends  of  the 
western  facade,  with  a  portico  between  them,  in  the  rear  of  whici 
s  the  main  entrance. 

After  the  thirteenth   century  many  peculiarities  of  the  Later 
Romanesque  styles  of  other  countries  made  their  way  into  the  Lati 
isque  NovuiLin  style  of  Sicily  and  Lower  Italy ;  it  fetill,  how- 
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erer,  retained  its  original  features,  and  lasted  till  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 

The  most  splendid  examples  of  this  style  that  we  still  possess  are 

the  cathedrals  of  Palermo  (Fig.   383),  and  of  Monreale,  which  is 

situated   in   its   neighhourhood.      The   Capella   Palatina,    which    is 

I'eserving  of  especial  notice,  was  built  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 

Fig.  383. 
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century,  and  is  constructed  almost  entirely  in  the  Byzantine  ana 
Arabian  style. 

Some  convents  besides,  which  resemble  in  general  the  Later 
Romanesque  of  the  thirteenth  century,  show  the  admixture  of  the 
above-mentioned  elements :  aa  au  iustauce  may  be  mentioned  that  at 
Uonreale. 
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2.    LATER  ROMANESQUE  ARCHtTECTURE  IN  FRANCE 

§  273.  The  Liter  Romanesque  style  in  France  exhibits,  besides 
■general  peculiarities,  various  provincial  ones,  an  investigation  of 
which  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  work,  whicb  only 
aims  at  giving  a  sliort  summary  of  the  principal  featui-es  of  the 
different  styles.  It  must  therefore  suffice  to  call  attention  to  two  of 
the  branches  of  Later  Romanesque  architecture  in  France. 

A.    The  Romanesque  Architecture  of  Southern  France. 

§  27i.  Tlie  influence  and  the  imitation  of  Late  Roman  archi- 
tjcture  is  shown  both  in  the  ornamentation  and  in  the  mould- 
ings, as  well  as  by  the  introduction  of  the  latter,  without  a  constructive 
purpose  ;  and  finally  by  the  arrangement  of  the  ground- plan  in  accord- 
ance with  that  of  the  Christian  Roman  basilica,  although  various  ■ 
modifications  took  place  from  time  to  time.  But  the  point  in  which 
Fig,  3SJ  theinBuenceofRomanar- 

chitecture  was  especially 
displayed  was  the  in- 
troduction of  the  barrel 
vault.  Under  this  head, 
notice  must  be  directed 
to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stance that  the  aisles  arc 
also  roofed  with  a  bar- 
rel vault,  which  adjoins 
the  central  vault,  and 
acta  as  a  support  to  it 
(Fig.  SSi).  The  barrel 
vaults  of  the  nave,  which, 
with  few  exceptions,  rest 
•e-Dama  du  Port  at  qq  piers,  are  often  separ- 
ated by  transverse  archea, 
which  are  themselves  supported  by  half-columns  or  piera.  The  cube- 
^  capitals  peculiar  to  the  Later  Romanesque  style  do  not  occur, 


^^^iimi 
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i  imitations  of  Roman  Corinthian  capitals,  or  capitals  with  figures 
instead  of  foliage  as  embellisliment,  are  generally  met  with. 

The  small  galleries  of  the  exterior  are  also  wanting;  whilst 
arcades  are  seldom  found;  the  usual  construction  employed  being 
for  the  cornices  to  rest  on  corbels. 

Although  the  constructive  design  appears  deficient,  still  the  rich 
embellishment  of  the  facades,  and  esipecialiy  the  entrance  doorways, 
in  which  there  is  an  admixture  of  Romanesque  forms  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  produces  a  satisfactory  effect,  inasmuch  as  the  various  architec- 
tural details  are  ornamented  with  a  mass  oi  fantastic  sculptures, 


^^B    B.    Nop.MAN  Romanesque  Architecture  in  France. 

§  275.  The  Normans,  a  Germanic  race,  which  under  their 
leader  RoHo,  had  settled  during  the  course  of  the  tenth  century  in 
Neustria,  that  is  to  say,  that  province  of  Northern  France  which 
subsequently  received  the  name  of  Normandy,  brought  tho  Roman- 
esque style  to  such  a  state  of  perfection  in  the  district  which  formed 
the  scene  of  their  conquest,  particularly  by  the  manner  in  which 
they  brought  about  an  independent  development  of  the  system  of 
the  vaulted  basilica,  that  the  style  there  prevalent  assumes  a  right 
to  be  considered  as  a  special  and  separate  division. 

Whilst  the  simplicity  of  the  entire  structure  and  the  general  effect 
bear  witness  to  a  Roman  origin,  yet  at  the  same  time  there  is  displayed 
a  rich  treatment  of  details,  which,  however,  never  becomes  elaborate  or 
excessive.  Both  piers  and  arches  are  moulded,  and  these  mouldings, 
as  also  is  the  case  with  the  entablatures  and  the  capitals,  are  carried 
out  in  a  way  that  corresponds  witti  the  organism  of  the  structure, 
and  with  a  due  maintenance  of  the  main  elements  of  ancient  art 
(Fig.  385),  The  Latin  cross  forms  the  ground-plan  of  the  churches, 
and  the  aisles,  which  are  continued  as  far  as  the  apse  of  the  choir, 
have  a  rectangular  and  not  an  apsidal  termination.  The  aisles,  as 
well  aa  the  nave,  have  a  cr  'lofi  is  supported  by 

quadrangular  piers  in  conjiu 

§  276,     Thf  Terves  as  a 

rich  Betting  to 


^^ 
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as,  for  inatance,  the  meandpr,  or  the  zig-zag.  or  of  bands  or  filleta 
occurring  in  regular  succeBsion  :  frequently,  also,  it  is  composed  of 
various  enrichments  resembling  the  squares  of  ii  chess-board, 
lozenges,   nail-heads,   etc,  which  is   a  style  of    ornamentation  that 


Part  ol  tke  NiTO  ot  tlio  Churcli  of  the  Holy  Triiiitj 


waa  frequent  in  the  Romanesque  buildings  of  other  countries,  and 
especially  in  England  (see  Figs.  353  to  360) 

The  capitals,  which  are  also  simple,  when  they  are  not  ot  the 

ancient   type    with  leaves  of  a   metallic   rather  than   a  vegetable 

character,  consist  of  a  cube  tapered  downwai'ds,  and  composed  of 

sub-divisious  and  mouUiiogs  {Fig-  386).     At  times  they  even 


f 
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have  v^etable  wmmeDWioQ  (F^  3S7>,  htt  «Uim  edOiit  ti>e 
fantastic  sculptuies  of  otb«r  later  I 

The  cornices  generally 
rest  on  corbels,  withrwi 
an  arcade,  representing 
various  heath  and  grotesqne 
fibres  in  rongb  scniptare. 

§  277.  The  Western,  oc 
main  facade,  of  the  chnrche^ 
built  in  the  Later  Romans 
esqne  style  in  NonnaDdy,  n 
simple  and  regular,  bat  at 
the  same  time  is  es^ientially 
characteristic,  owing  to  the 
introduction  of  two  square 
towers,  with  narrow  wiudowa 
and  niches  rising  oat  of 
the  main  building  fFig. 
388).  Viewed  from  the 
interior,  a  space  is  thereby 
formed  which  stands  in  im- 
mediate connection  with  til-; 
building  itself,  whiL-t  eittr. 
natly  they  appear  to  ilank 
the  main  entrance.  Tbefeo 
towers  are  crowned  with 
slender,  oc'agonal  pyramidal 
roofs,  covered  with  scale",  at 
the  base  of  which  smaller  „     ,  ,  ^  |. 

towers  are  introdaced  at  the 

four  comers.  In  large-si^ed  chun;hM  tlicn;  it  ;uj  ;id'liLiiinnl  lower 
at  the  interaecuoD  of  the  crom.  Tlic  ffu^ailen  aru  divided  into 
several  stories  by  rows  of  windows  of  equal  size. 

It  is  principally  owing  to  tlu«    cooiljinatiun  of  towers  with  the 
facades  that  the  basilica  cottstl^  tbe  RonianoHquc  style  in 

Normandy  exhiM^  *TOCtures  in  Lombardy. 

%  278.     A  a*  "••  province  of 
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Aquitania,  and  constructed  after  a  Byzantine  m'>del,  forms  an 
exception  to  the  other  buildings  of  France  in  the  Later  Romanesque 
style.  Tliese,  doubtless,  collectively  owe  their  form  to  the  influence 
pj^  ggg  of  tbc  Chufch  of  St.  Front, 

at  PerigeuK  (Fig.  389),  the 
main  ontUne.4  of  whicb  are 
in  imitation  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Mark  at  Yenica 
But  in  this  and  other 
churches  it  is  only  the  mam 
arrangement  that  i3  imi- 
tated, and  e\en  in  this 
respect  the  model  i3  net 
aiwiya  strictly  adhered  to; 
iDasmiieh  as  the  ground- 
phn  of  the  Greek  cross  is 


geneiallj  replaced  by  the  elongated  Latin  na\e     Tlie  oraamenUtion 
marble  and  mosaic  it.  alfeo  ivantmg,  and  the  mode  of  decora- 
tion 11.  diffeient  to  the  Byzantine  so  that  these  churches  belong  as 
this  detail,  rather  to  the  ind\genoM'^  Liitei:  Bwmane'iQue    The 
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real  Byzaatine  feature  in  these  structures  is  the  domical  Bystem, 
These  domes  generally  rest  on  massive  pillars,  and  assume  ester- 
Dally  a  flattened  shape, 

Whilst  in  the  above-mentioned  churches  Byzantine  influence  is 
perceptible  in  the  domes,  ia  others  which  are  built  after  the  Later 
Romanesque  principle,  it  is  the  internal  decoration  that  points 
to  an  Eastern  source,  to  which  the  introduction  of  portable  vessels, 
stuffs,  and  ornaments  from  the  East  raainiy  conduced, 


a     NORMAN    ROMANESQUE   ARCHITECTURE   IN 
ENGLAND. 

§  279.  The  buildings  of  the  Romanesque  period  in  England, 
that  is  to  say,  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  and  during  the  twelfth 
century,  were  constructed  in  the  Norman  style,  for  subsequently  to 
the  Conquest  in  A.D.  1060,  the  conquering  race  introduced  their 
architecture  as  well  as  other  branches  of  civilization.  English 
Bbmanesque  architecture  is  therefore  to  be  considered  as  a  branch 
and  off-shoot  of  that  of  Normandy  ;  for  while  many  peculiarities  of 
detail  crop  up,  the  main  features  of  the  original  style  are  distinctly 
observed.  All  the  buildings  of  this  period  having  been  constructed 
in  this  Nornian  Romanesque  style,  it  is  considered  in  England  as  a 
style  per  se,  and  is  known  under  the  name  of  "  Norman,"  without 
the  qualifying  title  of  "  Romanesque."  Few  buildings,  however,  of 
this  period  remain,  which  have  not  undergone  subsequent  alterations, 
and  been  subjected  to  many  deviations  from  their  original  design. 

Organic  perfection,  based  on  strict  simplicity,  is  not  met  with  in 
the  same  degree  as  in  Normandy  itself.  Very  richly  moulded 
features  are  introduced  into  heavy  masses  of  building,  and  more 
ornamentation  is  employed,  which  is  introduced  in  an  arbitrary 
manner;  this  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  ruder  elements  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  period  still  exercising  an  influence  on  taste,  and 
partly  by  the  wood  construction,  which  was  peculiar  to  the  counti-y, 
still  manifesting  its  influence  in  the  barbarous  treatment  of  neveral 
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if  EtejDiDg  Cliurch, 


of  the  details.  Fig.  ; 
may  serve  as  an  illuEtraiioiil 
of  these,  iu  which  it  is  worth;  I 
of  notice  that  the  on»- 
mciitatioD  consista,  not  afj 
an  i  mal  or  vegetable  modrvi, 
but  of  liucii)  combinations. 
The  naves  are  osnall; 
not  vaulted,  buthave  wooden 
ceilings,  adorned  with  colour- 
ing and  gilding,  and  conse- 
i|ui;ntly  differ  considerably 
in  this  re-ipect  from  the 
I  udted  basilica  of  the  uyjal 
Noimau  Komanesque  sys- 
I  ni  Instead  of  tha 
iiiouMt.d  quadnngular  piera 
(.1  I  where  met  with  in  tbe 
ir  ides  ind  the  nave,  tbe 
U'-iial  construction  ia  heavy 
ict!i.,onal  or  circular  piers, 
ttliich  sometimes  alternate 
with  columns  and  thereby 
recall  to  mind  thecolumns  of 
the  Early  Christian  Bomsn 
basilica  although  the  charac- 
tLT  md  proportionare  totally 
htferent  in  the  two  inataneea 
(Pi^  391)  The  capitals 
lie  moulded  and  bear  no 
resemblance  to  the  capitals 
of  the  Later  Romanesque 
stjles  which  were  prevalent 
in  other  countries.  On  the 
other  hand  the  capitals  that 
burmount  half  columns  and 
smaller     shafts    assume    a 


k 
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►mi  which  ia  frequent  elsewhere,  although  the  execution  is  ruder 
id  less  graceful  {Fig.  392).  There  is  usually  a  gallery  over  the 
lales,  with  au  arch  which  is  generally  undivided  but  adorned  with 


hall'-columiis  rising  above  each  pier-arch.  Sometimes  the  galleries 
are  made  to  resemblu  a  tiifurium,  and  are  separated  from  the  nave 
by  one  or  more  small  columns,  and  uiiuor  aivlios  within  thf  mai'* 
arcL  CFig.  393). 


1 

J 
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Tiif  U'liglli  (if  tlie  chi>ir  Ixitwwii  tbfi  apse  and  traLs«[jt  ■ 
grarliially  incrcusuil,  (Fig.  394).  In  fact,  tho  great  length  iu  p 
portion  to  the  brcacitli  rorros  one  of  the  most  essential  peculiariti 
in  English  cLurchos.  whether  built  in  the  Later  Romanesque  oc 
Gothic  style. 

Another    notcworthj  point  of   difference   between    the  ] 
chnrches,  which  were  constructed  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  It 
ot  the  Continent  lies  in  the  fact  that,  with  few  exceptions,  a 
wall  takes  the  place  of  the  circular  or  polygonal  apsidal  terniiiali 
of  the  choir. 

A  Btrongly-niarkeil  mode  of  enrichment,  which  resembles  eitl 
FF.,  .fls.  VH  3i'0.  I'is-  387.  scales    or    diam^da  i 

its  design,  is  genera 
employed  on  the  s 
face  of  the  walls: 
arches  are  ornament 
for  tlie  most  part  ^ 
the  usual  zig-zag,  hh 
the  shafts  are  embot 
lished  with  spiral  coni-a 
fliitings,  or  with 
zag  work,  or  decorated 
reticularly  with  1 
(Figs.  395,  396,  and  397). 
Diagonal  iincs  are  in  general  prom iiifutly  noticeable  in  the  t 
mentation. 

§  280.  The  character  of  the  exterior  of  the  buildings  in 
Norman  Romanesque  style  in  England  may  be  described  as  heavy, 
and  massive.  Where  the  wall-surface  is  of  considerable  extend 
projecting  buttresses,  tapering  at  the  top,  separate  the  round-archei 
windows,  as  is  also  the  case  in  Normandy.  The  windows  themaelveft 
are  generally  small.  At  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  nave  ani 
transepts,  a  quadrangular  tower  of  considerable  breadth  is  ft-equentiy 
introduced,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  towers  at  the  west  end  are  not 
invariably  met  with. 

Besides  the  ornaments  which  have  already  been  mentioned,  blind, 
narrow   arcades  oftea  occur  is  the  facades  and  towers,  sometimet^ 
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interlacing  and  sometimes  not  so,  in  several  ranges,  one  above  the 
other.    (Compare  Fig.  364.) 

The  Romanesque  style  in  England  consequently  exhibits  a  more 
independent  form,  and  less  admixture  of  Roman  traditions  than  is 
the  case  in  other  countries;  whilst  on  the  other  hand  the  acceptation 
of  the  rude  Anglo-Saxon  elements  mentioned  in  the  previous  para- 
graph implants  a  peculiar  impress  on  Romanesque  buildings  in 
England,  and  forms  a  point  of  distinction  from  those  of  the  Con- 
tinent, The  main  features  which  occurred  at  the  commencement 
remained  unaltered  till  the  close  of  the  period,  without  any  fiirthcr 
development  or  improvement  in  the  style  taking  place.  Norwich 
Cathedral  is  the  most  notable  instance  of  this  style. 

This  Norman  style,  with  the  peculiarities  referred  to,  is,  moreover, 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  case  of  the  castles  of  the  feudal  lords 
of  that  epoch.  The  nucleus  of  these  buildings,  which  were  in 
reality  foitrcssea,  consisted  of  a  high  and  massive  tower,  which 
Berved,  at  tlie  same  time  as  the  residence  of  the  lord  and  for  pur- 
poses of  defence.  This  tower  was  only  accessible  by  a  flight  of  steps 
leading  along  the  wall  to  an  upper  storey  of  the  building,  and  was 
only  lighted  by  very  small  windows.  Although  the  style  in  general 
was  that  which  has  just  been  described,  yet,  as  regards  decoration, 
the  fortress-like  character  of  the  whole  building  was  clearly  per- 
ceptible. 


*.  Later  Romanesque  Architecture  in  Gekmany. 

§  281.  As  early  as  the  tenth  century,  under  the  nile  of  the 
emperors  of  the  Saxon  line,  architecture  in  Germany  assumed  a 
character  peculiar  to  itself,  although  its  development  maintained  a 
connection,  as  it  did  in  other  countries,  with  the  Roman  elements 
that  were  already  existent.  Consequently  the  form  of  the  Christian 
Roman  basilica  was  retained  for  a  long  time  in  the  early  period  of 
the  Romanesque  style  in  Germany.  It  was  only  in  the  eleventli 
century  that  isolated  instances  of  the  vaulted  basilica  occurred,  but 
in  the  twelfth  century  it  was  freely  and  multifariously  employed. 

''n  Bome  churches  of  the  eleventh  century,  an  improvevntut  ' 
■ 1 
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2.    LA.TER  ROMANESQUE  AUCH ITECTURE  IN  FRANCE. 

§  273.  The  Later  Romanesque  style  in  France  eshibits,  besides 
general  peculiarities,  various  provincial  ones,  an  investigation  of 
wbicli  would  be  beyond  tbe  scope  of  tbe  present  work,  whicb  only 
aims  at  giving  a  short  summary  of  the  principal  features  of  the 
different  styles.  It  must  therefore  suffice  to  call  attention  to  two  of 
the  branches  of  Later  Romanesque  architecture  in  France. 

A.    The  Romanesque  Architecture  op  Southern  France. 

§  274.  The  influence  and  the  imitation  of  Late  Roman  archi- 
tBcture  is  shown  both  in  the  oniamentation  and  in  tbe  mould- 
ings, as  well  as  by  tbe  introduction  of  the  latter,  without  a  constructive 
purpose  ;  and  finally  by  the  arrangement  of  the  ground- plan  in  accord- 
ance with  that  of  the  Christian  Roman  basilica,  although  various 
moditications  took  place  from  time  to  time.  But  the  point  in  which 
Fjg,  31,4  theinflueuceofRomanar- 

chitecture  was  especially  ■ 
displayed  was  the  in- 
troduction of  the  barrel. 
vault.  Under  this  head, 
notice  must  be  directed 
to  the  peculiar  circam- 
stance  that  tbe  aisles  are 
also  roofed  with  a  bar- 
rel vault,  which  adjoins 
the  central  vault,  and 
acts  as  a  support  to  it 
(Fig.  38i).  The  barrel 
vaults  of  the  nave,  which, 
with  few  exceptions,  rest 
on  piers,  are  often  separ- 
ated by  transverse  arche% 
which  are  theroselvce  supported  by  half-columns  or  piers.  The  cube* 
shaped  capitals  neculiar  to  the  Later  Romanesque  style  du  not  occur. 
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kA.postlee  at  Cologne,  (Fig.  398),  or  quadraDgular,  as  in  the  case  of 
Nihe  Cathedral  at  Bonn  (see  Fig.  365),  or  circular  and  quadraugiilai 
'|JKt  the  same  time,  as  in  the  Abbey-church  of  Laach  (see  Fig.  404). 
"I  As  regards  details,  what  has  been  remarked  concerning  the  Later 
UBomaaesque  style  in  general,  holds  good  in  this  instance :  namely, 
I'tbat  the  imitations  of  the  antique,  which  were  executed  at  first  of 
Jieavy  character  with  rude  and  grotesque  sculptures,  assumed  in  the 
course  of  time  a  more  artistic  and  graceful  appearance.  The 
variations  which  occur  in  construction  and  details  of  form  mostly 
■  owe  their  origin  to  local  influence. 

I  §  282.  The  first  flourishing  and  independent  phase  of  German 
\  Romanesque  architecture  was  developed  in  Saxony.  This  countiy 
I  was  the  original  home  of  a  race  of  emperors  who  were  intelligent 
patrons  of  the  arts,  and  who  caused  many  buildings  to  be  erected  in 
the  land  of  their  birth.  Later  Romanesque  architecture  received  an 
impress,  that  gives  it  a  claim  to  be  considered  aa  German  Ro- 
manesque, apart  from  the  various  Romanesque  styles  of  other 
countries. 

The  arrangement  of  the  transept  and  the  prolongation  of  the 
nave,  with  the  choir  raised  ao  as  to  aJmit  of  a  crypt  beneath,  which 
haa  already  been  alluded  to,  was  also  effected  in  Saxony.  At  the 
west  end,  facing  the  choir,  there  was  always  introduced  a  low 
vestibule,  in  immediate  connection  with  the  nave,  with  an  arcaded 
gallery  above  it. 

The  separation  of  the  aisles  from  the  nave  is  mainly  effected  by 
piers,  inasmuch  as  basilicas  with  columns  form  quite  the  exceptiop 
.  in  this  part  of  Germany.  (Compare  the  Church  of  Paulinzelle  at 
Thueringen.)  The  intereolumniation  of  the  piers  is  invariably  equal 
to  the  breadth  of  the  nave,  so  that  consequently  squar&s  are  formed 
on  its  plan.  Columns  generally  rise  between  the  piers,  two  ordinaiily 
occurring  between  each  two  piers.  At  times  quadrnnguiar  piers 
without  columns  are  met  with,  either  plain  or  indented  with  chan- 
nellings,  the  richest  .specimen  to  be  found  is  in  the  Convent- 
Church  at  Buergelin,  near  Jena,  which  was  constructed  in  the 
twelfth  century.  The  small  angle  shafts  are  distinctly  separated 
ftxim  the  pier  by  a  broadish  hollow,  whilst  the  sides  of  the  pier- 
sTobes  have  also  a  distinctive  moulding  (Fig.  399). 
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as,  for  instance,  tlie  raeander,  or  the  zig-zag,  or  of  bands  or  fillets 
occurring  in  regular  succession  :  frequently,  also,  it  is  composed  of 
various  enrictiments  resembling  the  squares  of  ii  chess-board, 
lozenges,   nail-lieads,    etc.,  which  is   a  style  of   ornamentation  that 


■  ':!    I 


Part  of  tli«  ITave  of  tho  Chnich  of  the  Holjr  Triuity  at  Casn,  in  Kormuid;. 

was  frequent  in  the  ^Romanesque  buildings  of  other  couutries,  and 
especially  in  England  (see  Figs.  358  to  360) 

The  capitals,  which  are  also  simplcj  when  they  aro  not  ot  the 
ancient  type  with  leaves  of  a  metallic  rather  than  a  vegetable 
character,  consist  of  a  cube  tapered  downwards,  and  composed  of 
various  sub-divisious  and  mouldings  (Fig.  386).     At  times  they  even 
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have  vegetable  oraamentatioii  (Fig.  887),  but  seldom  exhibit  the 
fantastic  sculptures  of  other  Later  Romanesque  stylos, 

The    cornices  generally  pi„  ggg 

rest  on  corbels,  without 
an  arcade,  representing 
various  heads  aad  grotesque 
figures  in  rough  sculpture, 

§  277.  The  Western,  or 
main  fa9ade,  of  the  churches 
built  in  the  Later  Roman- 
esque style  in  Normandy,  is 
simple  and  regular,  but  at 
the  same  time  is  essentially 
characteristic,  owing  to  the 
introduction  of  two  square 
towers,  with  narrow  windows 
and  niches  rising  out  of 
the  main  building  (Fig. 
3S8).  Viewed  from  the 
interior,  a  apace  is  thereby 
formed  which  stands  in  im- 
mediate connection  with  the 
building  itself,  whilst  exter- 
nally they  appear  to  flank 
the  main  entrance.  These 
towers  are  crowned  with 
wlender,  oc'agonal  pyramidal 
roofs,  covered  with  scales,  at 
the  base  of  which  smaller 
towers  are  introduced  at  the 

four  corners.  In  large-siied  churches  there  is  an  additional  tower 
at  the  intersec;ion  of  the  cross.  The  facades  are  divided  into 
several  stories  by  rows  of  windows  of  equal  size. 

It  is  principally  owing  to  this  combination  of  towers  with  the 
fa9ade3  that  the  basilica  constructions  of  the  Romanesque  style  in 
Normandy  exhibit  a  contrast  to  the  cognate  structures  in  Lombardy. 

§  278.     A  group  of  buildings,  distributed  over  the  province  of 


Capiliil  iu  the  Lathedml  at  St 
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biiildingH,  enriched  by  piliutcr-strips  or  half-columns.  At  tt 
•eotion  nf  tbo  cman  an  octaugular  doDie  is  generally  iuinxi 
oonibiiialioii  wiili  tortTs. 


trodnctioa  of  Frescoo. 


As  generally  characteristic  of  Rhenish  Romanesque  buildif 
maybe  mentioned  the  small  arcades  supported  by  pillars,  which  \ 
already  been  alluded  to  in  Section  261,  which  extend  as  high  as 
eaves-mouldings.  These  impart  an  animated  appearance  to 
exterior,  and  display  an  affinity  with  the  buildings  of  Tuscany  i 
Lombardy. 

With  the  extension  of  the  domical  system  the  details  gradui 
lose   their  similarity  with  their  ancient   types,  and   display  ni 
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rclance  with  tiie  forma  tliat  prevailoLl  in  the  rost  of  Gemany. 


comer  leaf,  or  a  portion  of  an  animal  is  generally  introduced  at 
1  baa?  of  the  columns. 


I 
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In  accardftDce  with  the  dmpHcitj  of  tfae  fmndpal  

ir-e  whf-le  deeigii,  the  details  and  oTMiaentation  were  orignui% 
somewhat  simple,  and  only  be. 
came  richer  «t  a  later  period, 
ivhen  they  wctb  grsdaaJly  assinii- 
li'ed  to  tho^ie  in  use  in  the  lAter 
j;i.maD.?w|ue  style  in  genenJ. 
I'll..-  cubical  shape  of  the  c^Ul 
J- 1 'f  universal  occuireoce,  in  con- 
iiirict,ion  with  t>maaieQt&  repre- 
-Ldiiug  leaves  or  stripes.  The 
tja.se  is  generally  the  Attic,  which 
aft«r  the  twelfth  centnry,  bat  not 
earlier,  beats  corner  enrichments, 
not  in  the  shape  of  a  leaf,  but 
globular. 

§  283.  In  the  districts  that 
border  on  the  Rhine  the  Ro- 
inauesque  stylo  was  not  developed 
iu  so  pure  and  independent  a 
manner  as  in  Saxony,  It  pos- 
sesses more  in  common  with  the 
style  of  the  countries  inhabited  by 
Romance-speaking  populations, 
partly  owing  to  indirect  influence, 
and  partly  to  the  immediate 
cxainplu  of  Carlovingian  buildings  there  existing,  or  of  Roman 
BtructurcB  of  the  period  of  Constantine.  The  traditions  of  antiquity 
woro  maintuinod  up  to  the  eleventh  century. 

Tlio  elongated  baHilica  with  a  wooden  roof  is  prevalent  as  it  is 
ill  Italy,  but  rows  of  piers  are  generally  substituted  for  the  columns, 
Tho  combination  of  piers  with  alternate  columns,  which  is  frequently 
met  with  in  tlie  Saxon  districts,  is  here  of  rare  occurrence.  In  the 
Bhoniijh  structures,  on  the  other  band,  the  construction  of  the 
vaulted  basilica  is  common,  owing  probably  to  tlie  influences  which 
havo  just  been  alluded  to,  namely,  the  vaulted  buildings  of  the 
Carlovingian  and  Roman   periods  which  the  ai'chitects  of  th^new 
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accordance  mth  the  forms  that  pre.ail.J  m  the  r«t  of  Gcm.oy. 


l^ler  lerf,  or  a  portion  ot  an  animal  is  general!,  introOuced  at 

L     the  base  of  the  culunntiR. 


NiiBHes:^ 
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biiiliiings,  onriched  by  pUastor-strips  or  h^-columnsL  At  the  )Dt«r-l 
BOt^tinn  of  tlip  otors  an  octangular  tluine  in  generaUy  iutroduoi^  in  I 
ouniliiiiatiiin  witti  towers. 


Intorior  "( Uio  CathwlrO  *t  S(iier»  tcfoni  the  recent  introdoi-tioo  of  PrescMB. 

Am  fttniornlly  clioracteristic  of  Rhenish  Romanesque  buildings 
may  Xw  niontioaeil  tlio  small  arcades  supported  by  pillars,  which  have 
ivlniiily  boon  alliuliHl  t»  iu  Section  261.  which  extend  as  high  as  the 
o«vus<niuuldiu);i&  ThoHo  imparts  an  animated  appearance  to  the 
vxtvrior,  and  display  an  affinity  with  the  buildings  of  Tuscany  and 
Loiiiliardy. 

With  the  txtensioD  of  the  domical  ^tem  the  details  giaduallj 
lose   their  similarity   with   their  ancient   types,  and   display  more 
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Bhine  which  were  built  according  to  this  system  the  ascending 
members  are  wauting,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  galleries  resembling 
triforia  are  constructed  over  the  arcades.  In  the  later  period  a  rich 
architectural  style  of  decoration  was  introduced,  which  sometimes  be- 
came excessive.  Here  and  there  vitiated  forms  occur,  as  for  instance 
the  chevroned,  indented  arches  which  imparted  such  a  fantastic 
appearance  to  the  windows. 

§  285.  In  the  Saxon  and  Rhenish  districts  the  main  features  of 
the  German  Romanesque  style  are  those  usually  met  with ;  and  they 
impart  their  tone  to  the  architecture  generally.  This  is  also  the  case 
in  Alsace  and  Westphalia,  where  the  domical  construction  was  also 
the  prevailing  one,  whilst  in  other  districts  the  basilica  style  held 
good  its  ground,  although  it  did  not  reach  such  a  high  style  of  pertec- 
tion  as  was  attained  by  Saxon  buildings. 

The  buildings  in  the  neighbouring  country  of  Belgium  show  a 
marked  affinity  with  the  German,  and  especially  with  the  Lower 
Rhenish.  Many  churches,  however,  of  the  tenth  century  display  the 
stamp  of  a  somewhat  earlier  age,  but  yet  exhibit  no  peculiarities  of 
style,  which  require  particular  description,  as  dififering  essentially 
from  the  Romanesque  style  in  general. 

§  286.  Besides  the  German  Romanesque  basilicas,  larger  or 
smaller  circular  buildings  with  domes  are  also  met  with,  especially  in 
the  earlier  period  of  the  Later  Romanesque  style.  They  present 
points  of  resemblance  with  Byzantine  architecture,  and  generally 
served  as  Baptisteries  or  Chapels.  Those  that  occur  towards  the  end 
of  the  period,  that  is,  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centmies,  were 
built  as  chapels  for  castles  and  palaces ;  and  they  frequently  occur 
constructed  in  such  a  way  that  a  second  chapel  is  built  over  the  first ; 
the  two  being  connected  one  with  the  other  by  an  opening  in  the 
vaulted  ceiling  which  separates  them. 

The  German  Romanesque  style  displays  much  picturesqueness  in 
the  conventual  buildings  which  were  erected  at  a  late  period  of  its 
prevalence,  and  this  is  especiaUy  noticeable  in  the  cloisters  which 
surround  the  interior  court  (Fig.  406). 

The  castles  built  in  this  style  were  also  picturesque  in  their 
appearance,  inasmuch  as  the  fa9ades  were  decorated  with  pillared 
arcades,  resembling  cloisters,  and  with  rich  doorways  and  windows. 
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wbicb  were  built  according  to  thia  system  the  ascending 
'members  are  wanting,  wbilst  on  tbe  otber  band  galleries  resembling 
tiiforia  are  constructed  over  the  arcades.  In  the  later  period  a  rich 
architectural  style  of  decoration  was  introduced,  which  sometimes  be- 
"  came  excessive.  Hero  and  there  vitiated  forms  occur,  as  for  instance 
the  chevroned,  indented  arches  which  imparted  such  a  fantastic 
appearance  to  the  windows. 

§  285.  In  the  Saxoa  and  Rhenish  districts  the  main  features  of 
the  German  Romanesque  style  are  those  usually  met  with ;  and  they 
impart  their  tone  to  the  architecture  generally.  This  is  also  the  case 
in  Alsace  and  Westphalia,  where  the  domical  construction  was  also 
the  prevailing  one,  whilst  in  other  districts  the  basilica  style  held 
good  its  ground,  although  it  did  not  reach  such  a  high  style  of  periec- 
tion  as  was  attained  by  Saxon  buildings. 

The  buildings  in  the  neighbouring  country  of  Belgium  show  a 
marked  affinity  with  the  German,  and  especially  with  the  Lower 
Rhenish.  Many  churches,  however,  of  the  tenth  century  display  the 
stamp  of  a  somewhat  earlier  age,  but  yet  exhibit  no  peculiarities  of 
style,  which  require  particular  description,  as  differing  essentially 
from  the  Romanesque  style  in  general. 

§  286.  Besides  the  German  Romanesque  basilicas,  larger  or 
smaller  circular  buildings  with  domes  are  also  met  with,  especially  in 
the  earher  period  of  the  Later  Romanesque  style,  They  present 
points  of  resemblance  with  Byzantine  architecture,  and  generally 
served  as  Baptisteries  or  Chapels.  Those  that  occur  towards  the  end 
of  the  period,  that  is,  in  tbo  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  were 
built  as  chapels  for  castles  and  palaces ;  and  they  frequently  occur 
constructed  in  such  a  way  that  a  second  chapel  is  built  over  the  first ; 
the  two  being  connected  one  with  the  other  by  an  opening  in  the 
vaultud  ceiling  which  separates  them. 

The  German  Romanesque  style  displays  much  picturesqueness  in 
the  conventual  buildings  which  were  erected  at  a  late  period  of  its 
prevalence,  and  this  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  cloisters  which 
surround  the  interior  court  (Fig.  406), 

The  castles  built  in  this  style  were  also  picturesque  in  their 
appearance,  inasmuch  as  the  facades  were  decorated  with  pillared 
arcades,  resembling  cloisters,  and  with  rich  doorways  and  windawfL 
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base  the  torus  was  generally   made  to  overlap  the  pliatb,  andtlia 
bollow  was  cut  deeper. 

The  windows,  which  now  generally  began  to  assume  larger 
diraenRions,  were  generally  divided  by  shufts,  and  grouped  together 
in  such  a  way  that  the  central  window  exceeded  the  two  others  in 
height.  This  form  of  window  was  not  unknown,  however,  at  an 
earlier  period  (see  Fig,  385). 

The  Transition  style  prevailed  longer  in  Germany  than  elsewhere, 
whilst  its  duration  was  shortest  in  France,  in  which  country  churches 
were  erected  in  the  Pointed  style  as  early  ay  the  twelfth  century. 

Amongst  churches  that  are  built  in  the  Transition  style  the 
following  are  especially  noteworthy:  the  Church  of  St  Gereon  at 
Cologne,  and  the  Lower  Rhenish  churches  at  Heiesterbach,  Ander- 
nach,  and  Boppard.  In  many  larger  churches  the  time  of  their 
completion  faUs  in  a  striking  way  within  the  Transition  period, 
whilst  in  others  only  individual  parts  belong  to  that  epoch,  as,  for 
instance,  the  eastern  part  of  Bamberg  Cathedral. 

It  must  finally  be  remarked  that  churches  in  the  Later  Romait- 
esque  style  were  also  erected  in  Spain,  although  that  country  wa9 
under  Mahometan  sway  during  the  prevalence  of  Romanesque  archi- 
tecture ;  these  churches,  however,  bear  with  few  exceptions  tha 
impress  of  the  Transition  style,  and  resemble  the  French  Later 
Romanesque  buildings  more  than 'any  others. 

The  transition  from  the  Later  Romanesque  to  the  Pointed  styls 
is  shown  organically  in  many  churches  in  Saxony,  Thuringia,  Hesse^ 
and  Franconia,  for  in  these  "buildings  the  pointed  arch  is  already 
connected  with  the  artistic  structure.  The  style  of  the  circular  arch- 
is,  it  is  true,  still  employed  externally  in  these  churches,  but  the' 
Pointed  arch  prevails  in  the  interior,  though  the  principal  features  of>" 
the  Later  Romanesque  circular -arched  style  are  retained  in  the  details, 
such  as  the  mouldings,  capitals,  ornaments,  &c.  The  piers,  however,'» 
are  moulded  and  connected  by  moulded  Pointed  arches,  and  thaf' 
raultiiigs  are  usually  carried  out  in  the  Pointed  arch  form. 


rcn  lonn.  i 
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'Wgai-ded  as  a  transition  from  the  Later  Eomaneaque  to  that  style  ia 
which  the  Pointed  arch  occurs  as  a  thoroughly  developed  system,  a 
style  which  will  be  treated  of  in  the  following  division  of  the  book  as 
the  Pointed,  and  which  is  sometimes  incorrectly  designated  as  the 
€k>tbic,  or  German ;  though  the  former  of  these  two  designations 
has  met  with  nearly  universal  acceptation. 

The  style  of  the  huildinga  constructed  in  this  period  of  transition, 
when  the  Pointed  arch  was  struggling  for  supremacy  with  the 
circular,  or  when  the  former  was  subordinately  blended  with  it  when 
the  latter  predominated,  has  consequently  been  designated  "  The 
Transition  Style." 

This  transition,  the  duration  of  which  is  characterized  by  the 
simultaneous  existence  of  the  Pointed  and  the  circular  arch,  and  in 
which  the  tendency  of  the  Pointed  style  towards  more  slender  and 
graceful  forma  is  clearly  perceptible,  does  not  occur  in  such  an 
unprepared  and  inorganic  manner  as  in  the  Norman  Romanesque 
buildings  in  Sicily,  inasmuch  as  no  sudden  national  change  took  place 
in  Qermany  as  it  did  in  that  islandj  where  a  Mahometan  race  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation  were  subjugated  by  a  Northern  Christian 
nation  which  was  but  just  emerging  from 
barbarism. 

The  trefoil  and  indented  arches  repre- 
sented iu  Figs.  817  and  318  are  especially 
characteristic  of  the  Transition  style ; 
in  the  fi rat-mentioned  arch  the  top 
segment  of  the  circle  often  assumes  the 

I     pointed  form,  and  with  this  modification 
the    trefoil    arch    frequently   forms   the 
covering  of  apertures  and  arcades. 
The  simple  mouldings  of  the  architec- 
traves,  archivolts,  and  ribs  are  1 
I     more  animated  by  cavetti  and  a 
[     In  shafts  annular  mouldings  ar< 

times  introduced  at  the   middle— whilst 

the  cubical  form  of  the  capital  graJually  yielded  to  a  more  slunder 

[     one.  Consisting  of  leaves  spreadiug  upwards,  cui'vcd  round  at  their 

^     upper  extremity  in  the  shape  of  a  kuyb  or  Ymi  tyV,^.  WH"^.    \\x '^e. 


Pig.  4nr. 


Caiiital  of  tl «  Tra  sit  on  "^tvie 

the  Churtb  uf  hi.  .ScbalJus 

il  NursmbBrg. 
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basis  and  which  pervades  the  entu'e  coDstruction  and  which  is  inte^ 
woven  with  it,  was  first  developed  iti  the  thirteenth  century  at  the 
close  of  the  Later  Romanesque  Period,  and  in  northern  countries, 
independent  of  foreign  influences,  and  only  received  different 
modifications  from  the  operation  of  local  causes.  For  in  that  century 
we  no  longer  find  the  Pointed  ai'ch  in  isolated  instances,  but  all 
openings  without  exception,  as  well  as  vaultings  or  arches,  assume 
the  Pointed  form. 

Again,  although  the  Pointed  arch  is  said  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  East,  and  especially  from  the  Arabs,  yet  it  was  not  till  later 
that  a  Pointed  architecture  was  created,  which  satisfied  the  wants  of 
a  northern  climate,  of  the  German  mode  of  thought,  and  the 
tendencies  of  German  art. 

It  is  consequently  not  surprising  that  the  Pointed  style  of  archi- 
tecture did  not  meet  with  a  complete  reception  in  southern  countries 
where  the  same  influences  were  not  at  work,  and  where  ancient 
traditions  were  more  persistently  maintained. 

This  style  flourished  more  especially  where  the  German  element 
prevailed.  In  German  countries  it  was  most  widely  spread  and 
received  its  noblest  development,  whereas  in  those  in  which  the 
Romanesque  sentiment  predominated,  it  never  attained  any  har- 
monious perfection,  and  instead  of  following  a  characteristic  develop- 
ment it  bore  rather  the  impress  of  caprice  and  accident. 

The  usual  designation  "  Gothic  Style,**  took  its  rise  amongst  the 
Italians.  By  it  they  meant  to  distinguish  a  barbarous  from  a  classic 
style,  and  this  inapt  appellation  has  become  so  familiar  that  it  is 
difficult  to  get  rid  of  it.  For  want  of  a  better  name,  the  term 
"  Pointed  Style,"  might  in  all  cases,  for  the  reasons  above  stated,  be 
preferred  to  a  term  which  signifies  nothing,  and  which  is  only  used 
from  force  of  habit.  The  earlier  employment  by  the  Arabs  of  the 
Pointed  arch  involves  no  contradiction,  for  the  mere  appearance  of 
the  Pointed  arch  in  the  Arabian  style  does  not  stamp  the  same  as  a 
Pointed  style.  In  tlie  meanwhile,  however,  it  would  be  convenient 
to  recoouize  the  German  Pointed,  besides  another  pre-existent 
style  which  has  already  been  alluded  to  in  Sect.  216  as  the  Arabian 
Pointed  style:  and  here  the  distinctive  terms  "German  and  Arabian" 
suffice  to  avoid  all  perplexity  or  confusion. 


V. 
THK    POINTED    STYLE. 

(called   also   the   GOTHIC   OB   tiblRMAN   STYLE.) 

§  288.  The  question  which  still  remains  unJecided  in  the 
history  of  Art,  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Pointed  arch  in  Germany  and 
in  the  West  generally,  might  properly  remain  untouched  in  this 
volume,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  design  of  the  present  work  merely  to 
characterize  the  various  styles  in  their  simplicity  and  in  their 
different  phases,  and  not  to  give  the  history  of  their  rise  and  develop- 
ment ;  although  so  far  as  is  indispeasable  for  a  necessary  apprehen- 
Kon  each  style  is  prefaced  by  a  few  general  explanatory  remarks. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  to  observe  at  the  outset  that  the 
appearance  of  single  specimens  of  the  Pointed  arch  in  the  period  of 
the  Later  Romanesque  style  ought  not  to  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  Pointed  style  was  then  in  existence  or  was  known  as  a  system. 

Forms  approaching  the  Pointed  arch,  as,  for  instance,  the  spuiioua 
pyramidal  vaultings  in  ancient  Egypt,  and  in  the  Grecian  Treasure- 
houses,  the  apertures  in  Oyclopian  walls  formed  by  means  of  blocks 
leaning  one  against  the  other  gable-wise,  and  similar  forms  in  the 
grotto -temples  of  India,  have  neither  technically  nor  ffistheticaljy  any 
connection  with  the  Pointed  ai-ch.  So  again,  even  the  real  Pointed 
arches  which  are  met  with  in  the  Assyrian  aqueducts  and  tombs 
have  no  connection  with  or  relation  to  the  Pointed  style  of  the 
Kiddie  Ages.  Such  isolated  forms,  if  they  spring  from  the  require- 
ments of  Art,  may  arise  and  find  application  in  any  age. 

§  289.  It  is  however  indisputable  that  the  Arabs  were  the  first 
ayBtematically  to  apply  the  Pointed  arch  to  architectural  purposes, 
although  their  arch  was  not  organically  complete:  but  a  Pointei 
eyatem,  that  is,  a  style  of  which  the   Pointed  a.rc\i  \a  \\\e  dieu^iM* 
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whereas,  on  the  contrary,  wherever  the  influence  of  the  priest  was 
less  dominant,  ami  the  spirit  of  freedom  liad  penetrated  more  deeply, 
the  architects  were  laymen,  styled  work-masters,  wliose  aim  and 
object  was  the  spread  of  the  Pointed-arch  style,  which  now  became 
the  expression  of  the  new  era,  whereas  the  Romanesque  rounil  arch 
was  considered  as  identical  with  the  feudal  domination  of  the  old 
social  condition.  In  addition  to  this,  the  rising  prosperity  of  the 
cities  stood  in  contrast  with  the  prostration  of  the  feudal  system,  and 
these  cities  vied  with  each  other  in  the  erection  of  splendid 
Btructm'es,  and  especially,  in  their  religious  zeat,  sought  to  rear 
magnificent  specimens  of  ecclesiastical  architecture. 

§  292.  It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  that  the 
pointed  arch  began  to  be  applied  in  the  internal  vaulting  of  churches; 
in  the  thirteenth  century  its  use  had  become  general  At  its  very 
commencement  it  quite  expelled  the  round  arch,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  same  century  it  attained  high  perfection  in  the  style  peculiar  to 
itself 

From  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  downwards,  or  a 
few  years  sooner  or  later  according  to  the  various  countries,  all 
religious,  civil,  and  military  edifices  were  constructed  in  accordance 
with  the  Pointed  system;  nevertheles.s,  whereas  the  pointed  arch 
itself  prevailed  to  the  exclusion  of  other  styles  in  ecclesiastical 
building,  other  structures,  such  as  castle.'*,  town  halls,  and  dweUing- . 
houses,  exhibit  different  forms,  either  in  combination  with  the  pointed 
arch,  or  even  without  its  employment  at  all — ^as,  for  instance, 
depressed  arches,  horizontal  arches,  and  less  often  the  round  arch. 

§  293.  The  duration  of  the  Pointed  style,  like  the  epoch  of  its 
introduction,  differs  both  with  the  country  of  its  origin  and  the 
description  of  the  building,  Although  from  the  very  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  century  divergences  arise,  as  forerunners  of  modem  art, 
the  duration  of  the  Pointed  style  extends  nevertheless  into  the 
sixteenth  century.  Not  merely  its  duration,  however,  but  also  the 
particular  stages  of  its  development,  differ  according  to  country  and 
description.  The  characteristics  of  these  differences  will  be  here- 
lifter  separately  examined,  but  the  universal  principles  of  the  Pointed"- 
arch  style  must  be  previously  detormiued. 

^  294,     The  most  essential  part  of  the  Pointed  style — the  part 
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I§  290.  Something,  it  is  true,  more  positive  and  precise  is 
wanted  respecting  the  origin  of  this  st_vle  ;  but  we  may  observe  that 
there  are  pounds  for  attributing  it  to  the  Normans,  as  we  see  it  first 
making  its  appearance  in  the  eleventh  century  in  structures  erected 
by  this  race  in  the  north  of  France  and  later  in  England,  The 
Lpointed  arch  was  developed  by  them  into  a  system  8£  early  aa  the 
L^welfth  century. 
I        It  ia,  of  course,  possible   that  a  general  transition  took  placa 

f simultaneously  in  Germany,  inasmuch  as  the  pointed  arch  was 
adopted  in  lieu  of  the  round  arch  of  the  Basilicas,  of  v'lich  we  see 
instances  in  the  early  churches  of  Saxony. 

It  is   most  probable  that  after  the  conquest  of  Sicily  by  the 
1  Normans,  their  acquaintance  with  the  Moorish  Pointed  architecture 
,  of  that  island  did  not  remain  without  influence  on  the  taste  and 
I  art  of  the  land  of  their  birth,  inasmuch  as  the  connection  between 
■  the  two  was  continuously  and  intimately  maintained,  and  that  this 
was  the  cause  of  the  adoption  there  of  "the  pointed  arch ;  for  this  arch 
'   being  substituted  for  the  round  arch  of  the  usual  vaulted  basilicas  of 
the  Romanesque  style,  thenceforth  led  to  a  new  and  distinct  system, 
differing  essentially  from  the  Arabian,  although  not  by  any  means 
consisting  of  new    elements.      For   besides    their    relationship   to 
Arabian  architecture,  the  forma  of  Early  Christian,  and  especially 
of  Romanesque  architecture  furnished  a  basis  for  further  develop- 
ment; inasmuch  as  these  forms,  when  conceived  in  a  new  spirit,  had 
necessarily  to  receive  a  new  and  peculiar  impress. 

§  291.  Besides  the  social  revolution  of  the  twelfth  century  with 
its  efforts  to  extricate  society  fi^ora  the  bonds  of  the  Church,  the 
fraternities  or  guilds  of  masons,  from  whom  the  Freemasons  derive 
their  origin,  may  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  completion  of  the 
pointed  arch,  the  system  in  all  its  parts,  as  well  as  in  the  unity  and 
harmony  of  its  entirety,  being  passed  from  fraternity  to  fraternity. 

These  fraternities  were  probably  formed  as  early  as  the  period  of 
transition  between  the  Romanesque  and  the  Pointed  styles,  in  order 
to  afford  a  counterpoise  to  the  organizations  of  the  priesthood.  For 
Dntil  the  twelfth  century  architecture  in  the  north  of  Europe  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  monks  and  clergy,  whose  prejudices  led  them  to 
cling  to  the  Romanesque  round  arch  even  in  the  period  of  transition;  m 
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whereas,  on  the  contrary,  wherever  the  infliience  of  the  priest  wai  ii 
less  (loniinaiit,  aufi  the  spirit  of  freedom  Ijad  penetrated  more  deeplf, 
the  architects  were  laymen,  styled  work-masters,  whose  aim  and 
object  was  the  spread  of  the  Pointed-arch  style,  which  now  became 
the  eitpreBsion  of  the  new  era,  wtereas  the  Romanesqiie  round  arch 
was  considered  as  identical  with  the  feudal  domination  of  the  old 
social  condition.  In  addition  to  this,  the  rising  prosperity  of  the 
cities  stood  in  contrast  with  the  prostration  of  the  feudal  system,  and 
these  cities  vied  witli  each  other  in  the  erection  of  splendid 
structures,  and  especially,  in  their  religious  zeal,  sought  to  reai 
magnificent  specimens  of  ecclesiastical  architecture.  \ 

§  292.  It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  that  t 
pointed  arch  began  to  be  applied  in  the  internal  vaulting  of  churches; 
in  the  thirteenth  century  its  use  had  become  general  At  its  very 
commencement  it  quite  expelled  the  round  arch,  and  in  the  coui^se  of 
the  same  century  it  attained  high  perfection  in  the  style  peculiar  to 
itself 

From  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  downwards,  or  ft 
few  years  sooner  or  later  according  to  the  various  countries,  all 
religious,  civil,  and  military  edifices  were  constructed  in  accordance 
with  the  Pointed  system;  nevertheless,  whereas  the  pointed  arch 
itself  prevailed  to  the  exclusion  of  other  styles  in  ecclesiastical 
building,  other  structures,  such  as  castles,  town  halls,  and  dwelling- 
houses,  exhibit  different  forms,  either  in  combination  with  the  pointed 
arch,  or  even  without  its  employment  at  all — as,  for  instance, 
depressed  arches,  horizontal  arches,  and  less  often  the  round  arch. 

§  293.  The  duration  of  the  Pointed  style,  like  the  epoch  of  its 
introduction,  differs  both  with  the  country  of  its  origin  and  the 
description  of  the  building.  Although  from  the  very  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  century  divergences  arise,  as  forerunners  of  modem  art, 
the  duration  of  the  Pointed  style  extends  nevertheless  into  the 
sixteenth  century.  Not  merely  its  duration,  however,  but  also  the 
particular  stages  of  its  development,  differ  according  to  country  and 
description.  The  characteristics  of  these  differences  will  be  here- 
nfter  separately  examined,  but  the  univereal  principles  of  the  Pointed"- 
arch  style  must  be  previously  determined. 

S)  294.     The  most  essential  part  of  the  Pointed  styles— the  part 
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m  its  whole  structure  and  organization  depend — is  the  pointed 
itself.     This  consists  of  two  segments  of  a  circle,  meeting  at 

point  of  the  arch.     The  longer  the  radius  of  these  segments,  the 

iderer  is  the  pointed  arch  which  it  describes. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  and  more  especially  in  the  best  edifices 
flf  this  style,  the  pointed  arch  forms  an  equilateral  triangle  (Fig.  408), 
or  approximates  to  one  ;  whereas  at  its  origin  in  the  twelfth  century 
tiie  base  was  broader  than  the  sides,  which  made  the  arch  appear 
BOmewhat  compressed  and  heavy  (Fig.  409).  In  the  fourteenth 
century,  on  the  contrary,  the  base  became  shorter  and  the  sides 
longer  (Fig.  410)  ;  but  here  it  must  be  remarked  that  this  is  not  in 


Fig.  408. 


Fig.  410. 


Fig.  409. 
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Shapes  of  Arches  in  the  Pointed  Style. 

all  cases  a  general  rule  :  on  the  contrary,  many  exceptious  occur.  In 
the  pointed  arch  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  proportions  become 
very  unsettled,  for  during  that  period  no  rule  seems  to  bind  the 
architect,  and  elaborate  decorations  prevail. 

§  295.     Besides  the  simple  pointed  arch  there  often  appear,  and 
especially  in  the  transitional  and  the  later  eras,  arches  which  are 

FJg.  41L  Fig.  413.  Fig.  415. 


Fig.  412 
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Shapes  of  Arches  in  the  Pointed  Style. 


compounded  of  triple  and  quintuple  arches,  in  the  form  of  trefoils 
aad  cinquefoils  (Figs.  411  and  412),  which  a\^  M'a^^  ^<&^^ 
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base  the  torus  was  geneiaiiy  made  to  oveilap  the  plinifa,  ant 
hollow  was  cut  deeper. 

The  windows,  which  now  generally  bej^an  to  asRunie  larger 
dimensions,  were  generally  divided  by  shofts,  and  grouped  together 
in  such  a  way  that  the  central  window  exceeded  the  two  others  in 
height.  This  form  of  window  was  not  unknown,  however,  at  an 
earher  period  (see  Fig.  385). 

The  Transition  style  prevailed  longer  in  Germany  than  elsewhere, 
whilst  its  duration  was  shortest  in  France,  in  which  country  churches 
were  erected  in  the  Pointed  style  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century. 

Amongst  churches  that  are  built  in  the  Transition  style  the 
following  are  especially  noteworthy:  the  Church  of  St.  Gereon  at 
Cologne,  and  the  Lower  Rhenish  churches  at  Heiesterbach,  Ander- 
nach,  and  Boppard.  In  many  larger  churches  the  time  of  their 
completion  falls  in  a  striking  way  within  the  Transition  period, 
whilst  in  others  only  individual  parts  belong  to  that  epoch,  as,  for 
instance,  the  eastern  part  of  Bamberg  Cathedral. 

It  must  finally  be  remarked  that  churches  in  the  Later  Iloman- 
esque  style  were  also  erected  in  Spain,  although  that  country  was 
under  Mahometan  sway  during  the  prevalence  of  Romanesque  archi- 
tecture ;  these  churches,  however,  bear  with  few  exceptions  the 
impress  of  the  Transition  style,  and  resemble  the  French  Later 
Romanesque  buildings  more  than'any  others. 

The  transition  from  the  Later  Romanesque  to  the  Pointed  style 
is  shown  organically  iu  many  churches  in  Saxony,  Tiiuringii 
and  Franconia,  for  in  these  buildings  the  pointed  arch  is  already 
connected  with  the  artistic  structure.  The  style  of  the  circular  arch 
is,  it  is  true,  stili  employed  externally  in  these  churches,  but  the 
Pointed  arch  prevails  in  the  interior,  though  the  principal  features  of 
the  Later  Romanesque  circular- arc  bed  style  are  retained  in  the  details, 
such  as  the  mouldings,  capitals,  ornaments,  &c.  The  piers,  however,. 
are  moulded  and  connected  by  moulded  Pointed  arches,  and  th» 
vaultings  are  usually  carried  out  in  the  Pointed  arch  form. 
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iriod  no  measure  of  length  thai  occurs  in  the  building  will  give 
*fthe  exact  proportions  of  the  other  dimensions. 

§  297.  (2.)  The  system  of  construction  necessarily  also  became  an 
entirely  different  one,  and  essentially  distinct  from  that  which  pre- 
^^ed  it.      The  new  and  slender  forms,  with  their  intermixture 
of  lines  and  their  continually  projecting  and  re-entering  angles, 
necessitated  new  static  laws  for  their  construction,  both  on  account 
of  the  great  height  of  the  structures  and  of  the  lightness  of  the 
snpports  and  the  predominance  of  spaces  unfilled  with  masonry  over 
the  constructive  parts.    The  massive  Roman  vaultings  hitherto  in 
use  could  no  longer  be  applied,  since  the  vaulting  system  of  the 
Pointed  style  depends  upon  a  series  of  moulded  main  and   inter- 
mediate ribs,  the  actual  vault  being  merely  a  light  fiUing-in.    The 
originality  of  Pointed  architecture  and  the  universality  of  its  ap- 
plication are  grounded  mainly  on  this  method  of  vaulting. 

§  298.  (3.)  In  the  ornamentation  of  the  Pointed  style,  and  indeed 
throughout  its  whole  construction,  two  elements  especially  prevail — 
the  forms  of  geometry  and  the  forms  of  the  vegetable  world.  Neither  of 
these  predominate  in  the  buildings  of  the  best  period,  whereas  in  the 
decadence  of  the  style,  owing  to  the  undue  prominence  of  either  the 
one  or  the  other,  there  arose  on  the  one  hand  barrenness  or  artificiality, 
or  a  delusive  mimicry  of  nature  on  the  other. 

As  regai'ds  ornamentation,  the  Pointed  style  secedes  decidedly 
from  ancient  traditions  and  from  the  more  modern  models  of  the 
Later  Romanesque.  The  profiles  of  the  mouldings,  both  on  the  ribs 
of  piers  and  on  vaultings,  in  which  the  Roman  model  had  been 
hitherto  discernible,  are  of  a  new  sort  (Fig.  417,  a,  by  c),  constituting 
a  type  just  as  characteristic  as  are  the  species  of  ornamentation 
and  their  mode  of  treatment.  The  enrichments  are  especially 
copied  from  plants ;  whilst  the  eggs,  the  pearl-beading,  the  heart- 
pattern  of  the  Classical  period,  and  the  nail-heads,  diamond-points, 
the  cants,  and  lace-like  decorations  of  the  Byzantine  and  Roman- 
dear  breadtH  of  the  naye,  inclusive  of  the  aisles,  is  arrived  at,  as  T^ell  as  the  internal 
height  of  the  vaulting  (72).  If  it  is  multiplied  eight  times,  we  get  the  external 
length  of  the  transept  with  its  buttresses — that  is,  the  greatest  breadth  of  the  Church 
(144) ;  if  six  times,  the  height  of  the  gable  is  ascertained  (108) ;  if  twelve  times,  the 
length  of  the  interior,  including  the  doorway  (216) ;  if  thirteen  times,  the  whole 
external  length  (234) ;  and  if  fifteen  times,  the  height  of  the  tower  (270), 
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■419).  When  ao  applied,  the  leaves  are  to  a  large  extent  during  the 
later  periodB  connected  together  with  stalks,  which  give  a  bold  effect 
to  the  ornamentation,  though  it  sometimes  borders  on  stiffness.  It 
IB,  moreover,  boldly  undercut,  and  seems  to  be  connected  with  the 
mouldings  merely  by  the  stalks  and  corners  (Figs.  420  and  421). 
>Ob  the  other  hand,  in  the  early  period   of  the  Gothic  style,  the 
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Intersected  Krieie-ivork  in  Kouen  CatLeii 


mode  of  treatment  peculiar  to  the  Later  Romanesque  is  shown  by 
many  examples — as,  for  instance,  in  Notre  Dame  at  Paris — not  to 
'  have  been  entirely  abandoned  (Fig.  422).  In  the  later  period  of 
,  the  Pointed  style  this  ornamental  foliage  assumeil  shapes  that 
deviated  from  nature,  appearing  in  wavy  and  sharply  curved  forme, 
resembling  bulbs  and  kuoblike  excrescences  tFig.  423). 
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The  ornamentation  of  the  Pointed  style  has  loia  in  common  with 
the  antique,  that  one   system  pervades  the  whok',  inasmuch  as  the 
Piff.  42S. 


B&rly  Uotidc  OmAmentition  in  NotiD  DaJoe  at  Paris. 

s  analogous  parts  of  a  building  are  carried  out  in  accorfance 
with  one  uniform  type  and  are  tlius  distinguished  fi-om  the  Byzan- 
tine and  Romanesque,  in  which  there 
is  the  greatest  variety  both  of  form 
and  decoration  ;  whereas  in  Pointed 
architecture  there  is  one  general  cha- 
racteristic form  throughout,  so  that 
piers  and  pillars,  whether  simple  or 
clustered,  bear  all  the  same  type  and 
display  the  same  profile. 

The  ornamentation  of  Pointed  ar- 
chitecture develops,  moreover,  in  each 
of  its  phases  such  manifold  characteristics,  that,  although  these  present 
only  shades  of  difference,  yet  it  is  possible  by  their  instrumentality 
to  determine  the  date  of  the  structure. 

§  299.  The  jiyatems  just  alluded  to  were,  however,  only  applied 
to  the  Pointed  ai'cbitecture  of  the  north  of  Europe.  In  the  South, 
particularly  in  Italy,  the  Pointed  style  was  never  developed  into  the 
entirety  of  a  distinct  system  in  accordance  with  definite  lawa  De- 
generate classical  art  continued  to  maintain  a  certain  influence, 
ivhieh  yielded  only  at  a  later  era  to  the  renaissance  of  the  pure 
antique,  in  which  the  East  also  played  its  part.  The  nature  of  the 
Pointed  style  which  was  introduced  into  Italy  from  the  North  was 
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BeceRsarily  entirely  chaoged,  when  it  was  applied  only  in  connection 
■with  the  most  various  elements  which  were  foreign  and  even  anta- 
gonistic to  it.  The  admii'ation  which  is  indubitably  excited  by  many 
edifices  in  Italy  in  the  Pointed  style — as,  for  instance,  by  the  cathe- 
tlnds  of  Sienna  and  Orvieto — in  spite  of  the  want  of  any  oi^anie 
principle,  is  duo  principally  to  the  splendour  of  the  material,  to  the 
poetry  of  the  climato,  to  many  an  echo  of  the  antique,  and  to  the 
elegance  of  the  details. 

§  300.  The  essential  features  of  the  Pointed  style  will  be  best 
illustrated  in  ecclesiastical  architecture,  inasmuch  as  it  was  first 
applied  to  buildings  of  that  nature,  and  in  them,  moreover,  attained 
its  highest  state  of  perfection.  The  ground-plan  and  main  arrange- 
ment remain  in  essential  points,  with  some  few  modifications  to  be 
mentioned  hereafter,  as  they  were  in  the  vaulted  basilicas  of  the 
Later  Romanesque  style.  But  the  principal  point  of  difiFei'ence,  and 
the  peculiar  and  predominating  characteri  tic  of  the  Pomted  style,  is 
shown  in  the  structure  of  the  whole,  which  although  it  is  equally 
based  on  the  application  of  the  cross-vault  employs  it  in  a  manner 
essentially  different  from  that  of  the  Lat  r  Romanes  |  le  stj  !e 

Instead  of  the  four-square  bay,  up 
till  then  in  use,  a  narrower  rect- 
angle was  now  employed  for  cross- 
vaults.  The  whole  support  of  the 
weight  is  divided  between  moulded 
transverse  ribs  (ct,  Fig.  424),  which 
pass  from  tho  pier  of  one  side  to 
that  opposite  it  on  the  other,  the 
pier-arches  (6),  which  form  a  right 
angle  with  the  above-mentioned  trans- 
verse ribs,  and  the  diagonal  ribs  (c). 
In  this  way  a  framework  of  arches 
is  formed  (ribbed-vaults),  resting  on 
the  vertical  supports  from  which  they 
spring,  so  that  the  vaulting  itself  only 
appears  like  the  fiUing-in  of  the 
network  of  the  ribs  that  carry  it,  and  as.iumes  the  shape  of  t'-ian- 
gular    surfaces    called    ogives,   or    vaulting-cells   {d\.      1? 
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thrust  of  tbo  vaultin;;  is  accordingly  no  longer  tmiform,  bat  divided 
over  individual  points  of  the  external  wall,  which  are  putpoeely 
constnictcd  of  greater  strength.  These  points  of  resistance  aie  con- 
itcqueotly  brouglit  out  prominently,  appearing  internally  as  supports 
of  the  ribljcd  vaults,  correaponding  to  the  independent  piers,  and 
externally  as  strong  resisting  masses  of  masonry,  or  buttresses,  whose 
Fig,  405,  capability  of  resistance  is  still 

further  augmented  by  flying  but- 
tresses.    The   lighter   and  more 
open  part£  of  the  wall  between 
these  points  of  resistance  are,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  be  considered 
as  having  no  importance  in    the 
organism  of  the  structure     Inas- 
much,   then,    as  this    organism 
ai-i     ,     4,,     ^'^       consists   of  a  system   of  purely 
|I  ^     ^    _r^        ^.n.     ^     ^    i         vertical  piers  connected  by  means 
^PJf ./I  1^     of  pointed  arches,  an   airy  and 

y||,  ^        '  ^     .  L^       soaring  character  is  thereby  pe- 

^7  .  ;         .  "^        "'    ■        ;     v^     culiarly  imparted  to  the  Pointed 
^X  T*^     *         *     ^~^  "M^     style,  and  is  heightened  by  archi- 
tectural decorations  correspond- 
ing with  the  system. 

§  301.  As  a  further  point  of 
difference  from  the  internal  ar- 
rangement of  the  Romanesque 
churches,  it  must  be  mentioned 
that  crypts,  and  the  elevation 
of  the  choir  which  was  thereby 
necessitated,  do  not  occur  in  the  Pointed  style  ;  the  choir  itself, 
moreover,  was  no  longer  shut  off  from  the  body  of  the  church  in  such 
a  marked  manner. 

Instead  of  the  isolated  semicircular  apse  of  the  Early  Christian 

and  Romanesque  styles,  the  eastern  termination  of  the  choir  assumed 

a  polygonal  shape,  with  vaulting  that  blends  with  the  whole.     The 

r  itself  was  enlarged,  and  raised  two  or  three  steps  at  the  most, 

separated  from  the  body  of  the  church  by  a  low  railing  ;  subse- 


Grounil-iilau  of  Auiiutirj  Cutliudial. 
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quentlj,  however,  this  demarcation  assumed  higher  proportions,  and 
gave  rise  to  the  rood-screen.  Not  only  was  the  choir  lengthened,  but 
a  passage  was  constructed  round  it  by  means  of  aisles,  which  were 
formed  either  by  the  series  of  piers  of  the  nave  being  continued  round 
the    transept   (Fig.    425),   or    by   the  ^.^   ,,, 

transept  forming  a,  break  in  the  coati- 
nuity,  and  the  piers  being  resumed  in 
the  choir.  At  a  later  period  a  series 
of  chapels  was  frequently  connected 
with  the  choir,  a  polygonal  addition 
in  the  form  of  a  chapel  being  intro- 
duced on  each  face  of  the  polygon 
which  formed  the  choir  itself.  The 
nave-aisles  had  also  at  times  a  series  of 
chapels  attached  to  them. 

Owing   to  this    transformation    of 
the   choir,  a  church   in    the    Pointed 
style  produces  an  essentially  different 
Fig,  *27. 


Piei-forDuLtion  witli  Spring  uf  ibe  Attil 
effect  from  that  produced  by  a  Bi 
severity  and  repose,  whilst  in  th( 
together  with  spleniiiil  and  pictar 
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%  302.  Owtng  to  the  abottUoa  of  tbe  square  |dan  of  tbe 
vault,  the  former  systetn  oS  tbe  sabdivis»on  of  the  nave  by  repetiljoii! 
of  the  Iea«Iing  square  was  aim  abuidoo^d  ;  for  the  fuerB  were  not  t&) 
longer  diversified,  but  all  formed  alike,  and  square  bays  are  tw 
longer  marked  out  by  the  vaulting. 

The  ill  terco! limn iation  of  the  piera  often  exceeds  half  the  breailUi 
of  tbe  nave,  but  seldom 
attains  two-thirds  of  its 
breadth :  tbe  individual 
subdivisions  consequently 
form  rectangles,  and  not 
squares.  The  consequence 
of  this  manner  of  division 
is, that  the  height  appears 
greater  and  the  con- 
struction more  slender 
than  would  be  the  case 
with  similar  dimensions 
in  tbe  Romanesque  style. 
§  303.  Tbe  most  cha- 
i-acteristic  features  in  the 
Pointed  style  consist 

Fig.  431. 


C'oiutru<jlinn  of  tho  Buaa  of  daatBreil  Piera. 

,tion  of  tbe  pointed  nrcli  itself,  in  the  construction  of 
ad  piers  which  are  richly  moulded  in  a  perpendicular 
and  in  tbe  buttresses  Pud  rib-vaultings,  with   their  own 
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As  regards  the  detached  piers  which  support  the  aichivolte, 
during  the  early  period  they  had  the  form  of  a  column  flanked,  as  in 
tte  square  Romanesque  piers,  by  half- columns  or  rather  three- 
qaarter-columna,  or  bowtells,  which  support  the  rib-vau!tings  (Fig. 
426  and  427).     These  columns  are   provided  with  capitals  in  the 


FIj    433, 


CaiiiWl  in 
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aisles  and  under  the  pier  arches,  as  also  is  the  column  itself;  but  in 
the  nave  they  are  continued  to  tht  spring  of  the  vault,  either  without 
a  capital  or  with  mere  traces  of  one.  The  four  vaulting- shafts,  which 
correspond  to  the  pei-pendicular  and  diagonal  ribs,  arc  more  massive 
than  those  which  serve  as  support?  for  the  transveree  ribs. 
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As  the  flystem  became  more  developed,  the  round  shape  of  the 
cylindrical  pillars  is  scarcely  recognizable  any  longer,  for  the  \vhol< 
is  made  up  of  shafts  more  or  less  slender,  according  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  rib-vaulting  they  are  destined  to  support,  and  separated 
firom  each  other  by  hollows  (Figs.  428  and  429).  These  are  called 
clustered  or  compound  piera.  The  number  and  distribution  of  the 
shafts  vaiy,  and  occasionally  opposite  sides  of  the  pier  do  not  cor- 
respond with  each  other. 

§  304,  The  base  has  generally  the  form  of  a  square  placed 
diagonally  and  rounded  off  at  the  corners,  and  consisted  at  first  of 
simple  plinth,  on  which  the  base  of  each  individual  shaft  rested  in 
the  shape  of  a  small  torus ;  subsequently  it  became  more  complicated, 
inasmuch  as  the  mouldings  or  shafts  do  not  rest  immediately  on  the 
common  base  of  t'le  pier,  but  spring,  by  means  of  a  polygonal 
pedestal,  from  the  irregular  octagon  beneath  (Figs.  430  and  43X). 

g  305,  The  capital  in  this  style  does  not  possess  the  same 
importance  as  is  attached  to  it  in  Grecian  and  Roman  architecture, 
and  as  serving  merely  as  the  medium  of  transition  to  the  arched 
Btnictnre  of  tiie  rib-vaulting  it  is  of  a  more  ornamental  chai'aeter. 

The  calyx,  or  bell  shape,  is  generally  chosen,  but  it  is  not  that  of 
the  Corinthiau  capital,  but  more  cylindrical.  The  capitals  are  of  arbi- 
trary and  inorganic  form,  surrounded  by  one  or  two  rows  of  discon- 
nected leaves  or  flowers,  which  present  the  appearance  of  having  been 
fastened  on  (Figs,  432.  433,  434,  and  435),  and  have  light  moulded 
abaci  above :  they  occur  in  the  most  varied  forms. 

In  the  clustered  piers  the  chaplet  of  foliage  does  not  pass  entirely  - 
I'ound,  as  the  channels  are  only  covered  by  the  leaves  of  the  capitals 
of  the  shafts  in  connection  with  them. 

§  306.  The  constniction  of  the  arches  and  ribs  is  essentially 
different  from  that  of  earlier  styles.  They  constitute  the  new  system 
of  the  groined  vault.  A  broad  intrados,  or  soffit,  no  longer  appears 
as  a  main  feature  in  the  vaulting,  but  the  moulding  of  fillets  and 
hollows  which  occurs  in  the  piers  is  continued  in  the  arches,  so  that 
instead  of  the  fonner  broad  surface,  there  appears  a  curved  and 
pyriform  profile  (Figs.  43G  and  437),  which  is  simple  in  the 
ribs,  richer  in  the  diagonal  ribs,  and  most  elaborate  and  varied  in  the 
arches  that  support  the  upper  walls  of  the  nave. 
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The  central  fillet  is  somewhat  pointed  and  rendered  more  pronii- 
DSnt  by  resting  on  a  small  projection,  while  the  hollows  are  deeper 
than  in  the  piers.  The  transi'ei'se  arch  consequently  does  not  exhibit 
undivided  unity,  as  itdoes  in  the  Later  liomanesone  style. 


ProSle  of  Bib-ntultiDg  in  Notie  Duma  at  Tt 


but  displays  rather  a  rich  and  elaatic   development  of  individual 
mouldings. 

The  fillet  in  the  transverse  arches  ia  important  for  the  classi- 
fication of  style,  as  it  gradually  assumes  a  different  shape  in  each 
successive  century.     In   the   twelfth    and   in  the   first   half  of  the 
thirteenth  it  ia  simply  cylindrical  (Fig.  438,  a).     Towards  the  middle 
Fig  43S 

If  9«?f  1^ 
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Centrul  Fillet  of  the  Transvense  Arch, 
of  the  thirteenth  century  the  profile  of  this  moulding  .shows  a  sharp 
arris  (b).  In  the  fourteenth  it  assumes  the  shape  (c,  d)  which  also 
occurs  in  other  principal  mouldings.  At  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century  the  cylinder  becomes  lengthened  into  a  point  (e),  and  the 
cylindrical  form  is  deviated  from  little  by  little,  until  at  last  it 
disappears  entirely  (/,  g). 

The  degree  of  perfection  in  the  building  is  chiefly  to  he  deter- 
mined by  the  profile  of  the  arches.  The  arches  and  jamba  of  the 
doors  and  windows  have  also  corresponding  profiles ;  they  are  usually 
found  to  widen  outwards  from  the  opening  (Fig.  439). 

In  the  fourteenth  century  architects  began  to  im;t(i»se  ^<W  -livvsi^it 
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of  the  dh^nnal  nt>-.  arni  in  this  wa; 
patterns  Tig.  440.  .,n  wLicb  ac 
rectiveil  tlie  nimt-  of  net-vaulting.^. 


to  fi)nn  sitellated  or  reticulated  j 
•jiint   the^    Taultetl   roofs  bate  1 


Rj.  i;;3. 


At  tie  poiLt  of  intersection  of  the  aicbes 
there  i-  intreiluc'.il  lither  a  circtilar  moulding,  or 
still  m-.Tt  ii:-ually  a  kty—t-.-ne,  with  a  decoration 
iti  siniljitiire.  tr  M.aietiQ!es  the  sculpture- only 
Fig-.  441  an.i4fJ  . 

S  :-<>7.     Tl,.-  I-uttresses   ^■iec■  Fig.  444)  «hich 

;iit'  ii>-i:t>.-irat>.>l  liv  tht-  constructive  rei^uireraerii:- 

•  if  the  wliuk  l/iiilJiDg  '.-ee  section  S00>.  appear  ei- 

tt.-rna!ly  ar-hijxhnuussts'jf  masonry  rising  in  several 

UiL  ■  .  [■  [lie  jiiE=    perpoaJicular  stages,  one  ahove  the  other, at  those 

of  WindoiTH.  pjiut.*  to  which  the  shafts  which  support  the  vault" 

are  carried  in  the  interior.   The  tops  of  these  stii^eii  or  stories,  as  well 

as  of  the  buttress  it.si.If  al-ove  the  upper  mouldings,  are  terminated 


ither  by  guhltts  (I"ig.  444),  or  by  little  towers  with  a  pyramidal 
mot,   or   Homctimca    by   tabernacle    work   with   detached   statues 
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(Fig.  445).  At  the  same  time  that  these  buttresses  serve  by  their 
weight  to  augment  the  counter-pressure  and  resistance,  they  also  add 
to  the  general  effect  produced  by  the  entire  structure. 

The  buttresses  in  the  upper  part  of  the  nave  are  constructed  in  a 
similar  way,  but  are  less  projecting.     In  order  to   give  them  the 


JRossea  at  Intersections  of  Vaults. 

requisite  power  of  resistance,  the  following  very  peculiar  construction 
has  been  adopted.  The  buttresses  of  the  aisles  are  raised  to  a  con- 
siderable height  above  the  roof  of  the  side  walls,  and  connected  with 
the  more  elevated  buttresses  of  the  nave  by  means  of  flying  buttresses 
(Fig.  446  ;  see  also  Figs.  443  and  463).  These  flying  buttresses,  or 
arches,  are  moulded,  like  the  transverse  arches  of  the  interior,  and 
help  to  support  the  thrust  of  the  nave  vaults  and  to  distribute  the 
pressure  to  the  stronger  buttresses  of  the  aisles.  Without  this  ar- 
rangement the  weaker  buttresses  of  the  nave  would  have  to  support 
the  whole  of  the  pressure,  In  order  to  increase  the  power  of  resist- 
ance massive  masonry  is  introduced  over  the  flying  buttress  itself. 

§  308.  Since,  however,  instead  of  continuous  mural  surfaces,  the 
clustered  piers  of  the  nave  described  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  and 
half  the  aisles  with  their  buttresses  form  the  real  constructive  frame- 
work, which  has  to  support  the  weight  of  the  vaulting  as  well  as  the 
roof  of  the  building,  the  surfaces  which  occur  between  them  are  to 
be  considered  only  as  mural  panellings,  which  are  for  the  most  part 
taken  up  with  windows.  As  an  instance  of  this  may  be  cited  the 
cathedral  at  Cologne  (Figs.  447,  448,  and  449),  in  which  the  roof  of 
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the  aisles  is  not  only  sloped  forwards  as  well  as  sidewaras  lietween 
eacli  buttress,  Lut  also  backwards,  in  order  to  enable  the  windows  of 


\ 


the  nave  to  be  carried  downwards:  whereas  in  other  instances  tins 
roof  is  merely  slopt^d  towards  the  front,  and  the  mural  surfaces  o£  the 
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nave  which  occur  behind  are  interrupted  by  the 
triforium,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  interposition  of 
gallery  carried  round  the  building  in  the  thickm 
of  the  wall,  and  resting  on  small  shafta  witl 
tracery  aliove.  The  triforium  had  already 
occurred  in  Eomanesque  churches,  though  the 
manner  of  its  construction  had  varied. 

§  309.  As  further  characteristic  features  of 
the  Pointed  Style  must  be  mentioned  the  portals, 
and  especially  the  windows,  in  which  the  shape  of 
the  arches  which  cover  them,  and  of  the  traceiy 
of    the   window-spaces  themselves,  constitutes  a 


the^^^ 
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of  tbe  I 


duttnctive   indication   of  the    degree    of  the   development 

a^le  and  the  shades  of  difference   which  distinguish   the    various 

period  B. 

The  windows,  which  are  for  the  most  part  lofty  and  broad,  take 
up  most  of  the  space  of  the  aurfnce  between  the  buttresses  :  they  are 
divided   by  narrow  perpendicular  shafts  or  mullioiis,  which  i 


Pig.  M. 


Fig.  448. 
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Bprhig  of  the  large  external  arch  are  connected  with  each  other  by 
pointed  arches,  whilst  between  the  latter  and  the  main  arch  are 
cnrved  and  twisted  bars,  which  form  very  elegant  tracery,  in  the 
shape  of  roses  and  other  ornamental  forms  (Fig.  450).  The  tracery  is  so 
arranged  that  a  circle  is  formed  between  two  pointed  arches,  which  is 

Fig.  119. 


GromiJ-Pkn  of  Cologne  Cftthtdrai 


enriched,  as  are  also  the  pointed  arches  themselves,  by  smaller  curves 
that  touch  one  another  and  form  a  point.  These  figures,  which  occur 
EiiB  early  as  the  transition  style,  are  called  trefoils  or  quatrefoiis,  or 
foils  simply,  according  to  the  number  of  the  circles  (Figa.  451.  aai 
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452).  In  the  pointed  arches,  as  well  as  sometimes  also  in  the  open-  I 
ings  between  the  same,  there  occur  pointed  figures  formed  by  two  I 
segments  of  a  circle,  which  are  known  under  the  name  of  cusps 
(Fig.  453).  The  principal  muUions  of  the  windows,  from  which  arches 
spring  that  enclose  smaller  arches,  have  a  moulding  consisting  of 
fillets  and  cavctti,  hut  the  smaller  muUions  which  occur  between  are 
more  alender,  and  their  profile  is  simpler  (Fig.  454).  At  a  later  period 
the  muUioDs  acquired  a  profile  sliarpened  outwards  by  means  of 
cavetti. 

At  first  the  tracery  of  the  windows  in  the  same  row  was  formed 


profile  o£  Mulliona  in  Halberatatlt  C;ithec!ral, 


uniformly,  but  subsequently  a   similarity  is  only  to  be  found  in  the 
number  of  the  mulUons,  whilst  the  tracery  above  is  diverse. 

§  310.  Other  parts  of  the  building  are  frequently  constructed 
according  to  the  same  system  s  in  the  window  tracery,  as  for  instance 
the  galleries,  parapets,  gables',  &c.  Similarly,  although  modified  and 
adapted  to  the  space,  the  mural  surfaces  are  highly  enriched  with 
panel-like  divisions  formed  by  iilletr-work,  with  sunken  intei-spaces ! 
this  embellishment  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  later  period. 
of  the  etyle.     The  roofs,  moreover,  whether  vaulted 
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ornamented  in  the  same  waj  and  this  mode  of  Jecorition  11 
frequently  extended  even  to  araall  and  auboidiudtc  ftatuTLS  (^Fig 
455). 

In  richly  ornamented  churches  the  tiifoiia  are  embelhahtd  in  the 
same  way.  Theao  arcatiea  are  generally  of  the  same  depth  as  the 
wail  of  the  nave,  and  open  towards 
it,  constituting  passages  round  the 
building :  though  occasionally  tht} 
are  merely  ornaments  of  tht 
internal  architectiire  without  any 
passage  being  formed. 

§  311.  The  portals  (Fig.  4jf.) 
constitute  the  most  important  pait 
of  the  external  architecture.  As  in 
the  Later  Romanesque,  they  widtu 
in  a  sloping  direction  outwards,  but 
instead  of  the  Uttle  shafts  they  hate 
mouldings  of  slender  fillets  and 
cavetti,  which  are  carried  round  in 
the  pointed  arch  that  covers  them 

These  portals  are  generally  ui 
namented  with  statues  of  the  aamts 
or  BibUcal  characters,  which  rest  01 
pedestals.  For  this  purpose  tht 
hollows  are  widened,  so  as  to  1 
certain  extent   to   form  niches   foi 

which  the  fillets,  which  coatinue  ^'"'^ "  ^  ^rmlukli^V" ''°''  "" 
slender,  remain  as  a  framework. 
Canopies  are  erected  over  the  statues,  wmch  at  tne  same  time  replacfi 
the  capitals,  and  serve  as  supports  for  the  small  figures  that  are 
introduced  above  them.  Both  are  repeated  in  several  rows  one  above 
the  other,  even  in  the  arches,  where,  in  opposition  to  statical  laws, 
they  cease  to  occupy  a  vertical  position,  and  meet  at  the  point  of  the 
-arches. 

At  a  later  period  toe  Opening  of  the  doorway  is  generally  divided 
t>y  one  shaft,  on  which  the  statue  of  the  patron  saint  or  of  somS 
iuportant  personage  ie  suitably  introduced.     The  s^s  bet  '''> 
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Opening   of  the   doorway  and    the   arch   is  generally   occupied  by 
repreacntationa  in  rtlief  in  horizontal  divisions 

The  front  facade  has  generally  three  portil    coric-pouding  with 
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the  nave  and  aisles :  whilst  an  entvance  door  occurs  on  the  sides  of 
the  building  in  front  of  the  transept. 

§  312.  The  sloping,  moulded  framework  of  the  windows  and 
doorways  i.?  generally,  at  least  in  the  best  buildings,  provided  with  a 
slender  pointed  gable,  which  serves  to  counteract  the  effect  of  tfae 
horizontal  mouldings,  and  impart  a  soaring  character  to  the  com- 
position (Fig.  457).     The   sides  of  the  gables,  both  in  the  windows 
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and  doors,  as  well  as  of  the  smaller  gables  on  the  buttresses  (Fig. 

458),  are,  inasmuch  as  festhetic  taste  requires  a  counterpoise  for  the 

thrust  and  an  harmonious  rectangular  termination  for  the   slope, 

flanked    on   both   sides     by  vertical  tahernacle-  p^g  45^_        _ 

shaped    superstructures,   called   pinnacles,    when 

they  are  not,  as  on  the   side  facade,  supported 

by  the  buttresses.     The  lower  vertical  part  of  the 

pinnacle  is  called  the  shaft,   and  the  pyramidal 

part  above  the  finial.      In  good  architecture   of 

this    style    these    pinnacles    always    accompany 

gables.     The  space  between  these   pinnacles  and 

the    arches    of    the   windows   is,    however,    not 

pierced,  hut  ornamented  in  relief,  resembling  the 

tracery  of  the  windows.     In  larger  gables,  as  in 

those    whose    facades    form   crosses,   or    in   the 

windows  of  towers,  the  masonry  is  treated  in  such 

a  free  manner  that  it  forms  a  sort  of  trellis-work 

in  front  of  the  wall.     Free  tracery  of  this  sort  is 

also  introduced  in  the  other  blank  portions  of  the 

facades,  so  that  the  whole  appears  covered  with  a 

network  of  tracery.     The  consequence  is  that  the 

lower  parts  retain  their  strength  and  simplicity, 

the  upper  their  slendernesa  and  grace. 

The  upper  lines  of  the  gables,  especiaUy  of 
all  the  pyramidal  parts  of  the  exterior  and  of 
the  tabemacTe-shaped  superetructures,  both  ot 
those  which  embrace  the  gables  of  windows  and 
towers,  and  those  that  occur  on  the  buttresses,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  rihs  of  the  pyramidal  tower 
finials,  are  provided  at  regular  intervals  with 
detached  sculptured  flowers,  or  rather  leaves, 
such  as  buds,  bosses,  and  crockets  (see  Fig.  423), 
which  in  all  gahle-shaped  and  pyramidal  termina- 
tioES  unite  and  form  a  finial  in  the  shape  of  a 
foliated  cross,   resting   on   a   vertical  shaft  (Fig. 
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ia^  [K.'riivJ  o(  ili«  5ItW,  v«ie  iiMlispeosd4e  nsthettol  reqnirements 
&>rall  gab'^  vi-Lout  exoepii-jiL  wh^thn-  ibey  ««re  anuU  or  littla 
Ev<!fi  iii'l'fpeii'ietiltT  rjf  ibe  omamenul  enridiment  obtained  l^  tii^r 
';Tji[fl<'yi/ietit.  iL«y  were  calculated  far  their  ai^vlar  deviation 
from  (be  oUiqnelr  anmdii^  line  to  fonn 
'''   ''  so  adrantageous  cnotiast  with  the  same. 

§  313.  Whilst  Urns  the  battresses  in 
c^DJUDCtion  with  their  flnng-battresses, 
tuTTeis,  and  pinnadea,  and  the  pointed 
wiudows  and  doors  between  them  with 
llieir  fiamewMk  and  gables,  may  be  con- 
Eidered  as  the  main  features  as  regards 
the  con«traction  and  e&ct  of  the  build- 
ing, there  is  an  appropriate  and  solid 
sub&tnictnre-  and  a  lofty  roof,  which,  with 
its  soaring  effect,  is  perfectly  in  harmony 
with  the  whole.  His  roof  is  divided 
frotD  the  perpendicalar  portions  of  the 
building  by  comice-moiildings,  which  con- 
sist, like  many  other  h<»in>ntal  moaldiogs, 
MJ^i^l^tWlJS^  ^"^  °^^  projection  sloped  above  generally  at  an 
aogle  of  forty-Bve  d^rees,  and  haviDg 
p^^,  ^r,i.  bellow  mouldings  beneath  (Figa.  460,  a,  b, 

c,  (Old  Rg.  417,  €.).  These  mouldings  do 
not  form  a  continuons  hoiizontal  termina- 
tion, which  would  not  be  in  accordance  with 
the  pyramidal  direction  of  the  other 
features,  but  are  interrupted  by  the 
vertical  portions,  although  they  are  con- 
tinut  1  rouud  them  The  hollows  are  generally  terminated  beneath 
by  a  fillet  an  1  m  tl  e  case  of  the  moulded  cornices  by  a  narrow 
frieze  ornamented  w  th  detached  clusters  of  leaves. 

Oenerally  Bpeaking,  all  the  mouldings  of  the  Pointed  Style  consist 
^  members  alternating  with  deep  hotlovps,  the  two  being 
f  the  help  of  smaller  members,  and  powerful  effects  of  light 
'hereby  produced. 

oaring  effect,  which  is  so  exclusively  peculiar  to  the 


^louia  Dg  FruGl  » 
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I  Pointed  Style,  finds  its 
I  lighest  expression  in  the 
giathedrals  and  churches. 
^ards  this  effect  the 
IS  and  towersmainly 
|ibute  :  the  latter  are 
■  two  in  number, 
form  the  ends  of  the 
i  facade,  or  a  single 
I  one  is  introduced  in  the 
centre  of  the  same  (Fig. 
461).  Tbecontrast.more- 
over  with  the  quiet  ai  d 
unassuming  extenor  ot 
the  Latei  Boniane  {ue 
churches  ts  brought  o  it 
promiuently  by  the  alter 
nation  of  the  more  or  les 
projecting  luttre'^se?  ind 
the  receding  and  gene 
i-ally  elaborately  pierced 
windows  and  walls  The 
west  fat^de  is  always 
'  marked  by  porches  with 
gables  a  central  porch  in 
the  middle  with  a  porcV 
at  each  side  as  also  by  a 
magnificent  w  ndow  over 
the  central  porch  either 
pointed  or  rose  (Fig 
462)  as  for  instance  i 
the  Cathedral  at  Rheim 
(  ee  Fig  50-i)  and  with 
windows  of  smaller  di 
iiensions  ovci  the  side 
porches 

These   lose   wiiido  v 
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constitute  a  rich  adornment  of  tlie  fa^de  by  the  tracery  which 
BtartH  like  rays  from  its  centre.  But  still  the  most  important  feature 
in  the  west  fronts  are  the  towers  which  are  organically  connected 
with  thenij  and  which  rise  naturally  in  a  pyrami(ial  shape  with 
square  storeys,  but  with  buttresses  tliat  recede  gradually  as 
the  summit  is  approached,     In  the  upper  storey  they  afisume,  in 


fiose  Window  ia  the  Church  of 


the  best  specimens  of  this  style  in  Germany,  an  octagonal  form,  wbicl 
first  is  continued  upwards  perpendiculai'ly,  and  then  terminates  in  j 
slender  point  or  spire,  whilst  small  turrets  rise  at  the  corners  i 
the  manner  of  the  buttresses.     Each  part  in  itself,  and  all  the  ] 
in  their  entirety,  give  expression  to  the  effort  for  aspiration,  and  tn 
effect  is  heightened  the  more  the  towers  and  spires  are  produce 
upwards,  so  that  the  massireness  of  the  building  seems  lost  in  tii^ 
light  and  airy  superstructure.     The  spire,  which  consista  only  of  pei>^a 
forated    tracery,    is    strengthened     by    eight    strong    ribs,    which,  ,\ 
running  up  to  the  extreme  point,  unite  and  form  an  immense  orna- 
ment in  the  shape  of  a  cross.     It  is  o:ily  in  the  case  of  a  few  build- 
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spring  of  the  large  external  arch  are  connected  with  each  oth^r  by 
pointej  arches,  whilst  between  tlie  latter  and  the  main  arch  ai^e 
curved  and  twisted  bars,  which  form  very  elegant  tracery,  in  the 
shape  of  rosea  and  other  ornamental  fomis  (Fig.  450).  The  tracery  is  so 
aiTanged  that  a  circle  is  formed  between  two  pointed  arches,  which  is 


i 


Plan  of  O"  ogne  Catliedrai. 


enriched,  as  are  also  the  pointed  arches  themselves,  by  smaller  curves 
that  touch  one  anothpt  and  form  a  point  These  figures,  which  occur 
as  early  as  the  transition  style  are  called  tiefoils  or  quatrefoiis,  or 
foils  simply,  according  to  the  number  of  the  circles  (Figs.  451  and 
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ings  that  these  proposed  towers  have  been  completed ;  but  in  their  V 
full  perfection,  through  the  boldness  and  el^unce  with  which  they 
soar  into  the  upper  regions  of  the  air,  they  may  be  considered  as  the 
realization  of  the  ideal.  But  the  effect  that  is  intended  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  piercing  of  the  spire  is  not  entirely  realized,  because 
the  piercings  appear  displaced,  owing  to  the  perspective,  and 
consequently  perplex  the  eye. 

Since  the  upper  part  of  the  transepts  on  the  north  and  south 
sides  of  the  church  rose  up  high  and  free  above  the  lower  dimensions 
of  the  aisles,  there  consequently  ensued  a  peculiar  formation  of  the 
facades  of  the  transepts  (Fig.  463).  The  flying-buttresses  here  dis- 
play their  entire  breadth,  instead  of  their  back.  The  steep  gable  is 
flanked  by  turrets,  or  the  buttresses  in  this  position  are,  even  from 
the  ground,  treated  as  such  either  of  a  circular  or  octagonal  fonn. 

The  fa5ades  of  the  transept  are,  like  the  western  facade,  marked 
by  portals.  Over  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transepts, 
a  small  tower,  generally  of  an  octagonal  shape,  is  frequently  intro- 
duced, sometimes  known  as  the  roof-tower.  It  is  generally  met  with 
in  the  churches  of  the  Mendicant  Orders,  which  by  their  statutes  were 
not  allowed  to  have  a  tower.  In  England,  on  the  contrary,  a  massive 
tower  was  introduced  at  this  point  of  the  building,  whereas  else- 
where, as  a  rule,  such  towers  only  occur  in  the  western  fa9ade. 
When  the  west  end  has  double  towers,  the  church  has  generally  five 
aisles 

§  315.  Finally  it  must  be  mentioned  that  a  main  feature  of  the 
Pointed  Style  in  church  buildings  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  interior 
as  well  as  the  exterior  appears  organically  instinct  with  life,  and  that 
the  exterior  must  always  be  regarded  as  the  expression  of  the  interior, 
although  it  possesses  a  certain  independent  idea  and  development  of 
its  own.  On  the  other  hand,  owing  to  this  very  independence  and 
fulness  of  the  details  which  to  some  extent  are  ornamental,  but  at 
the  same  time  constitute  to  a  certain  degree  the  framework  of  the 
building,  such  as  turrets  and  flying-buttresses,  a  disturbance  seems  to 
ensue,  which,  when  contrasted  with  the  harmonious  repose  and  uni- 
formity of  classical  buildings,  or  with  the  simplicity  of  the  Later 
Komanesque,  produces  an  impression  of  complication  and  superfluity. 

^^         '^over,  the  perishable  nature,  and  therefore  unsuitableness. 


*  ^ 
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of  ejl  these  ornamental  parts  be  taken  into  consideration,  parts  wliicU 
often  fell  into  decay  before  the  whole  building  was  completed,  it  is  a 
subject  of  astonish  mont  that  in  this  practical  age  this  style  is  advo- 
cated by  BO  many  persona  as  being  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  our  times.  It  can,  however,  with  justice  be  alleged  that  the  style 
seeks  to  realize  ideal  conceptions,  although  at  an  enormous  expendi- 
ture of  means,  which  do  not  satisfy  material  claims;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  parts  that  appear  the  most  perishable,  and  apparently 
nseleea,  are  still  indispensable  in  an  festhetic  point  of  view,  without 
which  the  whole  architecture  of  a  Gothic  building  would  convey  an 
impression  of  tastelesaness. 

Speaking  in  general  terms,  the  exterior  of  buildings  in  this  style 
lays  more  claim  to  the  merit  of  picturesque  grouping  than  to  strict 
monumental  and  architectural  efficacy ;  whilst  incontestably  the  in- 
terior of  the  various  cathedrals  conveys  the  most  sublime  impression 
which  the  architecture  of  any  time  and  any  country  has  been  able  to 
produce. 

§  316.  In  the  ornamentation  by  means  of  plastic  decorations  of 
the  individual  parts  which  have  been  described  a  certain  moderation 
is  throughout  perceptible.  The  constructive  parts  are  in  themselves 
already  so  animated  and  significant,  that  they  could  dispense  with  any 
ornamentation  in  addition  to  the  beauty  already  cxistant  in  their  own 
organism.  Each  ornament  that  is  met  with  is  suited  to  the  position 
in  which  it  occurs.  Human  forms  in  high  relief  are  introduced  as 
statues  on  the  corbels,  or  as  angels  on  the  brackets,  or  simple  heads 
are  employed  as  finials.  The  human  figure  occurs  mainly  in  the 
porches,  of  which  it  forms  the  principal  embellishment,  as  also  in  the 
tabernacle-shaped  niches  of  the  buttresses,  generally  in  conjunction 
with  a  baldachino-like  superstructure.  In  French  churches  it  occurs 
also  in  the  galleries.  Animal  figures  are  rare  in  interiors,  and  are 
introduced  in  a  similar  manner  in  corbels  and  brackets.  Externally 
they  are  frequently  employed  as  spoats  for  the  gutters ;  they  a-sHnme 
the  most  fantastic  shapes,  and  project  a  long  way  from  the  corners  or 
in  front  of  the  pillars,  and  discharge  the  rain-water  from  their  jaws 
(Figs.  464  and  465). 

Besides  the  foliage  introduced  in  the  gables,  the  capitals  and  the 
bollowe  of  the  mouldings,  aa  also  the  friezes  beneath,  arc  cml>eUished 
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with  vegetable  ornamentation,  whicli  assumes  the  form  of  iJetached 
leaves  or  flowers,  which  appear  fastened  on,  or  lightly  attached  (Fig, 
466  ;  see  also  Figs.  420,  421,  422). 

The  line  patterns  of  tracery,  which  are  constructed  in  accordance 
with  geometrical  laws,  are  cioat  extensively  applied  to  windows,  to 


Kg.  4B4. 


Fig.  46.1. 


Animal  Heads  us  Gutter  Spouts  in  Cologne  CathedraL 

rig.  136. 


iJriiameuteii  MoulJiny  ^l^t«  Eugliali)  in  Welia  Cutliedml. 

the  arcades  of  galleries,  to  parapets,  and  to  mural  surfaces,  where 
they  partly  correspond  to  the  really  pierced  tracery,  or  only  form  a 
panelling  as  ornament  ;  whilst  sometimes  they  stand  out  from  the 
wall  in  high  relief 

§  317.  Besides  plastic  ornamentation,  colouring  was  introduced, 
although  not  fre<^uently,  in  the  same  way  as  it  had  been  in  the  Later 
Romanesque  churches.  In  the  mouldings  this  colouring  serves  to 
enrich  and  increase  their  effect,  inasmuch  as  the  individual  parts 
received  heavy  tints,  which  were  symmetrically  repeated  either  simply 
or  in  a  pattern,  whilst  the  more  prominent  parts  were  frequently 
gilded.  Figures  were  also  introduced  on  the  muml  surfaces,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  frescoes ;  tliey  were  separated  and  as  it  were 
framed  in  panels  by  means  of  richly  coloured  borders. 

The  surfaces  of  the  vaults  either  have  representations  of  figures. 


Eiccordance  with  the  walls ;  or,  which  is  more  usual,  they  are 
ainented  with  gold  stars  on  a  dark-bhie  groundj  with  arabesque 
ders  of  various  colours. 

Fig.  467. 
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Tills  coloured  ornamentation  is  especially  peculiar  to  Italian 
cburcbea  in  the  Pointed  Btyle,  and  occurs  but  rarely  in  other  countries 
(Fig.  467). 

§  318.  Coloured  windows  constitute  an  especially  effective  orna- 
mental feature  in  the  churches  built  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
Pointed  style ;  though  they  were  already  in  use  in  Later  Romanesque 
buildings.  In  the  tliiiteenth  centtuy,  as  in  the  Later  Romanesque 
period,  they  generally  aasumed  the  character  of  mosaic-work,  inas- 
much as  they  consisted  of  a  large  number  of  little  pieces  of  glas.i 
fastened  together  with  strips  of  lead,  and  arranged  so  that  no  parti- 
cular colour  is  strikingly  predominant.  They  represent  figures  on  a 
rich  ground  of  lozenge-shaped  and  other  patterns  with  intertwining 
foliage.  In  other  windows  the  lights  are  filled  with  single  figures  of 
saints  or  biblical  characters,  either  the  size  of  life  or  on  a  colossal 
scale.  The  borders  still  have,  as  previously,  pearl-headings,  as  well 
as  other  ornaments.  The  whole  arrangement  and  distribution  of 
the  colours  ia  managed  so  skilfully  that  no  confusion  occurs,  in  spite 
of  the  great  quantity  of  pieces  of  which  the  whole  is  composed. 
In  historical  and  biblical  subjects  the  figures  are  nearly  all  kept  on 
an  even  ground  as  in  bas-reliefs,  and  their  colouring  is  as  rich  as  that  i 
in  the  ground-work;  consequently  a  unison  is  produced,  which  is  oua 
of  the  main  advantages  of  these  windows. 

The  later  specimens  of  painted  glass  windows,  that  is  to  say  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  no  longer  exhibit  a  Romanesque  influence ; 
the  execution  is  better  and  the  drawing  more  correct ;  a  closer  imita- 
tion of  nature  is  perceptible,  shading  and  the  principles  of  chiaroscuro 
are  attended  to  both  in  the  figures  and  draperies,  whereas  previously 
this  eSect  had  merely  been  produced  by  hatching.  The  medallion- 
like  groups  of  figures,  as  well  as  the  mosaic-like  grounds,  are  quite 
abandoned,  whilst  large  figures  of  the  saints  and  other  personages  ) 
ai'e  introduced  under  gabled  cauopies.  The  back-grounds  are  mono- 
chrome, the  pieces  of  glass  of  larger  dimensions  than  hitherto,  and 
architectural  details  are  freely  introduced.  On  the  whole,  the  windows 
are  less  harmonious  than  those  of  the  preceding  period.  I 

The  painted  windows  of  the  fifteenth  century  are  distinguished  i 
from  those  of  the  foui'teenth  mainly  by  the  drawing  of  the  figures,  l 
which  more  nearly  approaches  nature,  as  well  as  by  the  style  of  the     i' 
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arofaitectural  features  which  are  introduced,  which  coiTesponds  with 
the  ehoi'acter  of  architecture  itself  at  the  latter  period.  Borders  are 
less  frequently  emplojedj  and  consist  of  narrow  foliage  painted  on  long 
atripB  of  glass.  The  ground  is  of  one  colour,  as  in  the  preceding 
period.  Although  the  compositions,  when  considered  in  the  abstract, 
often  posses.s  considerable  merit,  still,  as  an  architectm-al  decoration, 
they  only  produce  a  moderate  effect,  owing  to  the  confusion  of  the 
subjects  and  the  want  of  harmony  in  the  blending  of  the  colours. 

§  319.  The  develojiment  of  tho  Pointed  style  in  church  build- 
ings, and  by  means  of  the  same,  took  place  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  which  have  been  described  above ;   but  all  other  public 


Fig.  m%. 


Fa^e  of  tho  Knigbt's-liall  in  the  Cnalle  of  Morieshurg,  in  Brtucia. 
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Ijiiildings,  as  well  aa  d wel ling -hou sea,  in  this  style  were  executed 
during  this  period  with  great  splendour.  Naturally  many  modifi- 
cations of  the  system  employed  for  churches  took  place  in  buQdings 
of  a  different  nature :  thus,  for  instance,  that  soaring  character  which 
marks  the  sacred  edifices  would  have  been  out  of  place  in  other 
structures  the  purposes  of  which  were  so  entirely  different,  and  where 
it  was  not  intended  to  evoke  any  religious  sentiment.  Consequently 
the  above-mentioned  characteristic  features  which  prevailed  in 
churches,  and  the  forms  which  were  necessitated  by  the  same,  do  not 
occur  in  other  buildings — such  as  the  universal  apphcation  of  the 
pointed  arch  as  a  covering  to  the  apertures  and  spaces  of  the  interior, 
and  the  system  of  transverse-arches  mth  the  buttresses  it  necessitated. 
The  whole  treatment  of  the  building,  however,  assumed  a  more  arbi- 
trary and  decorative  character,  for,  with  the  exception  of  some  indi- 
vidual main  elementa,  it  is  in  the  ornamentation  of  a,  style  that 
buildings  principally  find  the  expression  of  their  characteristic  features. 
The  profile  of  the  mouldings,  however,  invariably  retained  the  same 
independent  stamp  as  in  the  sacred  buildings;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  horizontal  line  occurs  more  decidedly  and  more  prominently 
(Fig.  4G8). 

§  320,  The  soaring  character  of  church  architecture  finds,  how-  ' 
ever,  an  occasional  expression  in  the  facades  of  the  dwelling-houses. 
Since  the  naiTOW  side  of  the  houses  is  turned  towards  the  street,  they 
are  constructed  with  a  high,  pointed  gable,  which  does  not,  however, 
rise  in  an  oblique  line,  but  is  carried  up  in  steps  in  the  manner  that 
is  peculiar  to  the  architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  also  to  Roman- 
esque houses.  These  steps  hide  the  slanting  roof-lines  which  lie 
behind  them,  so  that  a  gable  of  this  description,  when  viewed  from 
the  side,  appears  like  an  independent  structure.  The  windows  in  the 
various  storeys  are  divided  by  small  columns,  which  support  smaller 
arches  spanned  by  larger  ones  ;  or  when  they  are  covered  horizon- 
tally, they  are  united  in  groups,  which  diminish  in  size  and  number 
towards  the  top.  This  soaring  tendency  is,  however,  more  clearly 
peroeptible  in  those  fa^des  of  dwelling-houses  which  consist  only  of 
perpendicular,  continuous  piers,  between  which  the  windows  appear 
like  panelhngs  (Fig.  469),  or  in  such  fa9ades  as  consist  of  narrow,  ■ 
lonlded  bands,  which,  rising  upwards  between  the  windows,  are  coa- 
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nected  with  the  pointed  arches  above  them,  and  run  up  to  the  gables 
as  pinnaclc& 

The  more  ornainenta!  class  of  houses  boiTowcd  much  from  tho 
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ings  that  these  proposed  towers  have  been  completed ;  but  in  their 
full  perfection,  through  the  boldness  and  elegance  with  which  they 
soar  into  the  upper  regions  of  the  air,  they  may  be  considered  as  the 
realization  of  the  ideal.  But  the  effect  that  is  intended  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  piercing  of  the  spire  is  not  entirely  reaUzed,  because 
the  piercings  appear  displaced,  owing  to  the  perspective,  and 
conset^uently  perplex  the  eye. 

Since  the  upper  part  of  the  transepts  on  the  north  and  south 
sides  of  the  church  rose  up  high  and  free  above  the  lower  dimensions 
of  the  aisles,  there  consequently  ensued  a  peculiar  formation  of  the 
fatjades  of  the  transepts  (Fig.  463),  The  flying-buttresses  here  dis- 
play their  entire  breadth,  instead  of  their  back.  The  steep  gable  is 
flanked  by  turrets,  or  the  buttresses  in  this  position  are,  even  from 
the  ground,  treated  as  such  either  of  a  circular  or  octagonal  form. 

The  facades  of  the  transept  are,  like  the  western  facade,  marked 
by  portals.  Over  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transepts, 
a  small  tower,  generally  of  an  octagonal  shape,  is  frequently  intro- 
duced, sometimes  known  as  the  roof-tower.  It  is  generally  met  with 
in  the  churches  of  the  Mendicant  Orders,  which  by  their  statutes  were 
not  allowed  to  have  a  tower.  In  England,  on  the  contrary,  a  ma,ssiye 
tower  was  introduced  at  this  point  of  the  building,  whereas  else- 
where, as  a  rule,  such  towel's  only  occur  in  the  western  facade. 
When  the  west  end  has  double  towers,  the  church  has  generally  five 
aisles 

§  315.  Finally  it  must  be  mentioned  that  a  main  feature  of  thfl' 
Pointed  Style  in  church  buildings  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  interior 
as  well  as  the  exterior  appears  organically  instinct  with  life,  and  that 
the  exterior  must  always  be  regarded  as  the  expression  of  the  interiorf^ 
although  it  possesses  a  certain  independent  idea  and  development  ofi 
its  own.  On  the  other  hand,  owing  to  this  very  independence  andi 
fulness  of  the  details  which  to  some  extent  are  ornamental,  but  at^ 
the  same  time  constitute  to  a  certain  degree  the  framework  of  thai 
building,  such  as  turrets  and  flying-buttresses,  a  disturbance  seems  ix* 
ensue,  which,  when  contrasted  with  the  harmonious  repose  and  iini* 
formity  of  classical  buildings,  or  with  the  simplicity  of  the  I^ter 
Romanesque,  produces  an  impression  of  complication  and  superfluity,. 

If,  moreover,  the  perishable  nature,  and  therefore  unsuitablcnei>*> 
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of  ail  thsHe  ornamental  parts  be  take:'.  iDto  coDslderation,  parts  wliicli 
often  fell  into  decay  before  the  wbolc  building  was  completed,  it  is  a 
Bubjoct  of  astonishment  that  in  this  practical  age  this  style  is  a4ivo- 
catod  by  so  many  persons  as  being  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  our  times.  It  can,  however,  with  justice  be  alleged  that  the  style 
seeks  to  realize  ideal  conceptions,  although  at  an  enormous  expendi- 
ture of  means,  which  do  not  satisfy  material  claims;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  parts  that  appear  the  most  perishable,  and  apparently 
useless,  are  still  indispensable  in  an  esthetic  point  of  view,  without 
which  the  whole  architecture  of  a  Gothic  building  would  convey  an 
impression  of  tastelessness. 

Speaking  in  general  terms,  the  exterior  of  buildings  in  this  style 
lays  more  claim  to  the  merit  of  picturesque  grouping  than  to  strict 
monumental  and  architectural  efficacy ;  whilst  incontestably  the  in- 
terior of  the  various  cathedrals  conveys  the  most  sublime  impression 
which  the  architecture  of  any  tirae  and  any  country  hae  been  able  to 
produce. 

§  316.  In  the  ornamentation  by  means  of  plastic  decorations  of 
the  individual  parts  which  have  been  described  a  certain  moderation 
is  throughout  perceptible.  The  constructive  parts  are  in  themselves 
already  so  animated  and  significant,  that  they  could  dispense  with  any 
ornamentation  in  addition  to  the  beauty  already  existant  in  their  own 
organism.  Each  ornament  that  is  met  with  is  suited  to  the  position 
in  which  it  occurs.  Human  forms  in  high  relief  are  introduced  as 
statues  on  the  corbels,  or  as  angels  on  the  brackets,  or  simple  heads 
are  employed  as  finials.  The  human  figure  occurs  mainly  in  the 
porches,  of  which  it  forms  the  principal  embellishment,  as  also  in  the 
tabemacle-filiaped  niches  of  the  buttresses,  generally  in  conjunction 
with  a  baldachino-like  superstructure.  In  French  churches  it  occurs 
also  in  the  galleries.  Animal  figures  are  rare  in  interiors,  and  are 
introduced  in  a  similar  manner  in  corbels  and  brackets.  Externally 
they  are  frequently  employed  as  spouts  for  the  gutters  ;  they  assume 
the  most  fantastic  shapes,  and  project  a  long  way  from  the  corners  or 
in  front  of  the  pillars,  and  discharge  the  rain-water  from  their  jaws 
(Figs.  464  and  465). 

Besides  the  foliage  introduced  in  the  gables,  the  capitals  and  the 
hollows  of  the  mouldings,  as  also  the  friezes  beneath^  are  embellished 
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with  vegetable  ornamentation,  which  asaumea  the  form  of  detached 
leaves  or  flowers,  which  appear  fastened  on,  or  lightly  attached  (Fig, 
466  ;  see  also  Figs.  4.20,  421,  422). 

The  line  patterns  of  tracery,  which  are  constructed  in  accordance 
with  geometrical  laws,  are  moat  extensively  applied  to  windows,  to 

Fig.  464. 


Animal  Heads  i^  Gutter  Spouts  in  Cologne  Cathedral 
Fig.  139. 


Uruameuted  Mouliiinf;  ^Latt  EiialieJi)  in  WtLa  CiLthedmL 

the  arcades  of  galleries,  to  parapets,  and  to  mural  surfaces,  where 
they  partly  correspond  to  the  really  pierced  tracery,  or  only  form  a 
panelling  aa  ornament  ;  whilst  sometimes  they  stand  out  from  the 
wall  in  high  relief 

§  317.  Besides  plastic  ornamentation,  colouring  was  introduced, 
although  not  frequently,  in  the  same  way  aa  it  had  been  in  the  Later 
Romanesque  churches.  In  the  mouldings  this  colouring  serves  to 
enrich  and  increase  their  effect,  inasmuch  as  the  individual  parts 
receivedhoavy  tints,  which  were  symmetrically  repeated  either  simply 
or  in  a  pattern,  whilst  the  more  prominent  parts  were  frequently 
gilded.  Figures  were  also  introduced  on  the  mural  surfaces,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  frescoes ;  they  were  separated  and  aa  it  were 
framed  in  panels  by  means  of  richly  coloured  borders. 

The  stufaees  of  the  vaults  eitlicr  have  rc-presentatious  of  figures . 
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in  accordance  with  the  walls;  or,  which  is  more  usual,  they  are 
ornamented  with  gold  stars  on  a  dark-bhie  ground,  with  arabesque 
borders  of  various  colours, 

Fig.  4fl7. 


fc^ 


l>i.-coiutiD[ia  in  the  Church  of  San  Prancesoo  U  Assiai. 
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Thia  coloured  ornamentation  is  especially  peculiar  to  Italian 
cburcheB  in  the  Pointed  style,  and  occurs  but  rarely  in  other  countries 
(Fig.  467). 

§  818.  Coloured  windows  constitute  an  especially  effective  orna- 
mental feature  in  the  churches  built  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
Pointed  style ;  though  they  were  already  in  use  in  Later  Romanesque 
buildings.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  as  in  the  Later  Romanesque 
period,  they  generally  assumed  the  character  of  mosaic-work,  inas- 
much as  they  consisted  of  a  large  number  of  little  pieces  of  glass 
iastened  together  with  strips  of  lead,  and  arranged  so  that  no  parti- 
cular colour  ia  strikingly  predominant.  They  represent  figures  on  a 
rich  ground  of  lozenge-shaped  and  other  patterns  with  intertwining 
foliage.  In  other  windows  the  hghts  are  filled  with  single  figures  of 
saints  or  biblical  characters,  either  the  size  of  life  or  on  a  colossal 
scale.  The  borders  still  have,  as  previously,  pearl-headings,  as  well 
as  other  omamente.  The  whole  arrangement  and  distribution  of 
the  colours  is  managed  so  skilfully  that  no  confusion  occurs,  in  spite 
of  the  great  quantity  of  pieces  of  which  the  whole  is  composed. 
In  historical  and  biblical  subjects  the  figures  are  nearly  all  kept  on 
an  even  ground  as  in  bas-reliefs,  and  their  colouring  is  as  rich  as  that 
in  the  ground-work;  consequently  a  unison  is  produced,  which  is  one 
of  the  main  advantages  of  these  windows. 

The  later  specimens  of  painted  glass  windows,  that  is  to  aay  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  no  longer  exhibit  a  Romanesque  influence ; 
the  execution  is  better  and  the  drawing  more  correct ;  a  closer  imita- 
tion of  nature  is  perceptible,  shading  and  the  principles  of  chiaroscuro 
are  attended  to  both  in  the  figures  and  draperies,  whereas  previously 
this  effect  had  merely  been  produced  by  hatching.  The  medallion- 
like groups  of  figures,  as  well  as  the  mosaic-like  grounds,  are  quito 
abandoned,  whilst  large  figures  of  the  saints  and  other  personages 
are  introduced  under  gabled  canopies.  The  back-gi'ounds  are  mono- 
chrome, the  pieces  of  glass  of  larger  dimensions  than  hitherto,  and 
architectural  details  are  freely  introduced.  On  the  whole,  the  windows 
are  less  harmonious  than  those  of  the  preceding  period. 

The  painted  windows  of  the  fifteenth  century  ai-e  distingoislied 
from  those  of  the  fourteenth  mainly  by  the  drawing  of  the  figure^ 
which  more  nearly  approaches  nature,  as  well  as  by  the  style  of  tlie 
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The  ornamentation  of  the  Pointed  style  was  also  exemplified  io 
the  various  richly-wrought  ohjects  which  were  erected  or  placed  ic 
the  churches,  such  as  tabernacle-work,  pulpits,  rood-screens,  &c.,  ano 
also  by  structures  independent  of  the  churches,  such  as  monuments, 
fountains,  Ac.  Fig,  472  shows  an  example  of  the  latter  class  of 
erection. 

§  322.  Now  that  all  the  universal  principles  of  the  Pointed  style 
have  been  detailed,  it  remains  to  mention  the  various  modifications 
and  peculiarities  which  marked  the  degrees  of  its  development  in 
different  periods  and  countries. 

In  every  quarter  where  the  Pointed  style  attained  perfectioui 
shades  of  distinction  in  style  are  noticeable  at  intervals  of  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  years.  The  following  subdivisions  of  the  style 
can  be  uniformly  airived  at :  the  early  or  severe  style ;  secondly, 
the  developed,  hai-monious,  noble  style ;  and  thirdly,  the  late,  decay- 
ing, 01  vitiated  style.  In  these  distinctions  mere  richness  or  simpli- 
city must  not  be  regarded  as  an  exclusive  attribute  of  a  particular 
period,  for  simple  structures  occur  both  in  the  second  period  of  the 
style,  owing  to  strict  simplicity  being  necessitated  by  the  material 
employed,  or  by  want  of  money,  and  also  in  the  latter  period,  when 
their  plainness  and  want  of  ornamentation  display  a  marked  contrast 
to  the  usual  attributes  of  the  period. 

The  following  division  into  periods  may  be  accepted  : — 

1.  The  Arab-Norman  Pointed  style,  which  was  first  employed 
with  BBsthetic  effect  by  the  Arabs  in  Sicily  and  Lower  Italy,  and 
afterwards  accepted  by  the  Normans,  who  adopted  it  without  further 
development  in  those  countries  when  they  passed  under  their  away. 
This  style  has  already  been  discussed ;  it  belongs  to  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries. 

2.  The  Transition  style  :  partaking  at  the  same  time  both  of  the 
Later  Romanesque  and  the  Pointed,  for  it  includes  both  the  end  of 
the  former  and  the  beginning  of  the  latter.  This  has  already  been 
treated  of  under  the  head  of  the  Later  Romanesque  styles.  Its 
appearance  and  duration  vary  according  to  the  different  countries ; 
but,  generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  to  have  prevailed  durii 
twelfth  century  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth. 

3.  The  Early  Pointed  style ;  that  is  to  say,  the  stvle  vaviW 
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buildings,  as  well  as  dwelling-bousea,  in  this  style  were  executed 
during  this  period  with  great  splendour.  Naturally  many  modifi- 
cations of  the  system  employed  for  churches  took  place  in  buildings 
of  a  different  nature  :  thus,  for  instance,  that  sealing  character  which 
marks  the  sacred  edifices  would  have  been  out  of  place  in  other 
structures  the  purposes  of  which  were  so  entirely  different,  and  where 
it  was  not  intended  to  evote  any  religious  sentiment.  Consequently 
the  above-mentioned  characteristic  features  which  prevailed  in 
churches,  and  the  forms  which  were  necessitated  by  the  same,  do  not 
occur  in  other  buildings — such  as  the  universal  application  of  the 
pointed  arch  as  a  covering  to  the  apertures  and  spaces  of  the  interior, 
and  the  system  of  transverse-arches  with  the  buttresses  it  necessitated. 
The  whole  treatment  of  the  buUding,  however^  assumed  a  more  arbi- 
trary and  decorative  character,  for,  with  the  exception  of  some  indi- 
vidual main  elements,  it  is  in  the  ornamentation  of  a  style  that 
buildings  principally  find  the  expression  of  their  characteristic  features. 
The  profile  of  the  mouldings,  however,  invariably  retained  the  same 
independent  stamp  as  in  the  sacred  buildings ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  horizontal  line  occurs  more  decidedly  and  more  prominently 
(Fig.  468). 

§  320.  The  soaring  character  of  church  architecture  finds,  how~ 
ever,  an  occasional  expression  in  the  facades  of  the  dwelling-houses. 
Since  the  narrow  side  of  the  houses  is  turned  towards  the  street,  they 
are  constructed  with  a  high,  pointed  gable,  which  does  not,  however, 
rise  in  an  oblique  line,  but  is  carried  up  in  steps  in  the  manner  that 
is  peculiar  to  the  architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  also  to  Koman- 
esque  houses.  These  steps  bide  the  slanting  roof-lines  which  lie 
behind  them,  so  that  a  gable  of  this  description,  when  viewed  from 
the  side,  appears  like  an  independent  structure.  The  windows  in  the 
various  storeys  are  divided  by  small  columns,  which  support  .smaller 
arches  spanned  by  larger  ones ;  or  when  they  are  covered  horizon- 
tally, they  are  united  in  groups,  which  diminish  in  size  and  number 
towards  the  top.  This  soaring  tendency  is,  however,  more  clearly 
perceptible  in  those  fa5ados  of  dwelling-bouses  which  consist  only  of 
perpendicular,  continuous  piers,  between  which  the  windows  appear 
like  panellings  (Fig.  469),  or  in  such  facades  as  consist  of  narrow, 
moulded  bands,  which,  rising  upwards  between  the  windows,  are  con- 
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The  ornamentation  of  the  Pointed  style  was  also  exemplified  in 
the  various  richly-wrought  objects  which  were  erected  or  placed  in 
the  churches,  such  as  tabernacle -work,  pulpits,  rood-screens,  &c.,  ano 
also  by  structures  independent  of  the  churches,  such  as  monuments, 
fountains,  &c.  Fig.  472  shows  an  example  of  the  latter  class  of 
erection. 

§  322.  Now  that  all  the  universal  principles  of  the  Pointed  style 
have  been  detailed,  it  remains  to  mention  the  various  modifications 
and  peculiarities  which  marked  the  degrees  of  its  development  in 
different  periods  and  countries. 

In  eveiy  quarter  where  the  Pointed  style  attained  perfectioHj 
shades  of  distinction  in  style  ai'e  noticeable  at  intervals  of  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  years.  The  following  subdivisions  of  the  style 
can  be  uniformly  aiTived  at :  the  eai-ly  or  severe  style ;  secondly, 
the  developed,  haimonious,  noble  style ;  and  thirdly,  the  late,  decay- 
ing, or  vitiated  style.  In  these  distinctions  mere  richness  or  simpli- 
city must  not  be  regarded  as  an  exclusive  attribute  of  a  particular 
period,  for  simple  structures  occur  both  in  the  second  period  of  the 
style,  owing  to  strict  simplicity  being  necessitated  by  the  material 
employed,  or  by  want  of  money,  and  also  in  the  latter  period,  when 
their  plainness  and  want  of  ornamentation  display  a  marked  contrast 
to  the  usual  attributes  of  the  period. 

The  following  division  into  periods  may  be  accepted  : — 

1.  The  Arab-Norman  Pointed  style,  which  was  first  employed 
with  lesthetic  effect  by  the  Arabs  in  Sicily  and  Lower  Italy,  and 
afterwards  accepted  by  the  Normans,  who  adopted  it  without  further 
development  in  those  countries  when  they  passed  under  their  sway. 
This  otyle  has  already  been  discussed ;  it  belongs  to  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries. 

2.  The  Transition  style  :  partaking  at  the  same  time  both  of  the 
Later  Komanesque  and  the  Pointed,  for  it  includes  both  the  end  of 
the  former  and  tho  beginning  of  the  latter.  This  has  already  been 
treated  of  under  the  head  of  the  Later  Romanesque  styles.  Its 
appearance  and  duration  vary  according  to  the  different  countries  ; 
but,  generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  to  have  prevailed  durinfir  ''^'^ 
twelfth  century  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth. 

3.  The  Early  Pointed  style  :  that  is  to  say,  the  et^ls  va-wVi' 
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cIiurcQCs  ami  castlea,  sucli  as  turrets  and  balconies  wUh  battle- 
ments and  tracery.  The  variety  of  the  materials  employed  in  th£ 
construction  of  tte  building,  whether  it  was  of  stone  or  brick,  also 
exercised  an  influence.  In  districts  where  wood  was  abundant,  a 
peculiar  style  of  architecture  arose,  in  which  houses  were  constructed 
in  framed-work,  and  adorned  externally  with  elegant  carvings;  while 
the  storeys  project  one  above  the  other  on  beams  shaped  like  corbels, 
and  the  ends  of  the  beams,  as  welt  as  the  spaces  between  them,  are 


*  This  castle,  it  is  true,  belongs  to  tho  modem  period,  bat  still  tlie  imitattDii 
offers  a  good  illustration  of  the  castles  of  tbe  Middle  Agea,  of  which  it  ia  an  Ntaot 
oopy. 
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The  ornamentation  of  the  Pointed  style  was  also  exemplified  in 
the  various  richly-wrought  objects  which  were  erected  or  placed  ir 
the  churches,  such  as  tabemacle-work,  pulpits,  rood-screens,  &c.,  anc 
also  by  structures  independent  of  the  churches,  such  as  monuments, 
fountains,  &o.  Fig,  472  shows  an  example  of  the  latter  class  of 
erection. 

§  322.  Now  that  all  the  universal  principles  of  the  Pointed  style 
have  been  detailed,  it  remains  to  mention  the  various  modifications 
and  peculiarities  which  marked  the  degrees  of  its  development  iu 
different  periods  and  countries. 

In  every  quarter  where  the  Pointed  style  attained  perfectioHi 
shades  of  distinction  in  style  are  noticeable  at  intervals  of  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  years.  The  following  subdivisions  of  the  style 
can  be  uniformly  anived  at ;  the  early  or  severe  style ;  secondly, 
the  developed,  harmonious,  noble  style ;  and  thirdly,  the  late,  decay- 
ing, or  vitiated  style.  In  these  distinctions  mere  richness  or  simpli- 
city must  not  be  regarded  as  an  exclusive  attribute  of  a  particular 
period,  for  simple  structures  occur  both  in  the  second  period  of  the 
style,  owing  to  strict  simplicity  being  necessitated  by  the  material 
employed,  or  by  want  of  money,  and  also  in  the  latter  period,  when 
their  plainness  and  want  of  ornamentation  display  a  marked  contrast 
to  the  usual  attributes  of  the  period. 

The  following  division  into  periods  may  be  accepted  : — 

1.  The  Arab-Norman  Pointed  style,  which  was  firet  employed 
with  {esthetic  effect  by  the  Arabs  in  Sicily  and  Lower  Italy,  and 
afterwards  accepted  by  the  Normans,  who  adopted  it  without  further 
development  in  those  countries  when  they  passed  under  their  sway. 
This  style  has  already  been  discussc3d ;  it  belongs  to  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries. 

2.  The  Transition  style  :  partaking  at  the  same  time  both  of  the 
Later  Komanesque  and  the  Pointed,  for  it  includes  both  the  end  of 
the  former  and  the  beginning  of  the  latter.  This  has  already  been 
treated  of  under  the  head  of  the  Later  Romanesque  styles.  Its 
appearance  and  duration  vary  according  to  the  different  countries ; 
but,  generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  to  have  prevailed  during  th** 
twelfth  century  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth, 

3.  The  Early  Pointed  style  :  th-it  is  to  say,  the  style  inwhii^ 
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their  cloUtern,  nre  in  the  tnain  similar  to  those  of  the  Later  Roman- 
esquo  Btylc,  hut  the  individual  details  belong  to  the  Pointed  styles 
Inasmuch  as  the  forms  descrihed  iu  the  forogoiug  paragraplis  were 
applied  in  their  construction.  The  chapter-houses  and  refectories 
which  were  attached  to  tlie  mouaGterieg  display,  at  a  later  period,  a  rich 
PI .  ^..j  and  peculiar  method  of 

vaulting.  This  vault- 
ing rests  on  piers  or 
pillar.s  in  such  a  way 
that  four  diSereat 
vaults  spring  fromeach 
pillar  and  the  rib- 
vaultings  thus  assume 
a  shape  resembling  a 
palm  or  fan. 

Amongst  all  civil 
buildings,  Town-Halls 
are  those  that  display 
the  greatest  richness 
of  architecture,  and  in 
this  respect  tbey  stand 
next  to  the  churches. 
This  is  especially  the 
case  with  those  built 
in  the  latter  part  of 
the  period,  and  the 
same  remark  holds 
good  for  Market-Halls 
and  city  gates.  One 
of  the  most  interesting) 
buildings  of  this  class 
and  one  that  produces 
a  highly  picturesque 
effect,  ia  theTown-Hall 
at  Brunswick  (Fig,  471),  which  was  built  partly  durir"  the  second 
lialf  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  partly — that  i" '  '"  external 

galleiiQs — a(  tho  end  ofthe  fouvte«uth  andatt"  iftep- 
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The  ornaraeDtation  of  the  Poiated  style  was  also  exemplified  in 
the  various  richly-wrought  objects  which  were  erected  or  placed  ir 
the  churches,  such  as  tabernacle-work,  pulpits,  rood-screens,  &c.,  anc" 
also  by  structures  independent  of  the  churches,  such  as  monuments, 
fountains,  &c.  Fig.  472  shows  an  example  of  the  latter  class  of 
erection. 

§  322.  Now  that  all  the  universal  principles  of  the  Pointed  style 
have  been  detailed,  it  remains  to  mention  the  various  modifications 
and  peculiarities  which  marked  the  degrees  of  its  development  in 
different  periods  and  countries. 

In  every  quarter  where  the  Pointed  style  attained  perfectioi^ 
shades  of  distinction  in  style  are  noticeable  at  intervals  of  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  years.  The  following  subdivisions  of  the  stylo 
can  be  uniformly  airived  at :  the  early  or  severe  style ;  secondly, 
the  developed,  hai'monious,  noble  style  ;  and  thirdly,  the  late,  decay- 
ing, or  vitiated  style.  In  those  distinctions  mere  richness  or  simpli- 
city must  not  be  regarded  as  an  exclusive  attribute  of  a  particular 
period,  for  simple  structures  occur  both  in  the  second  period  of  the 
style,  owing  to  strict  simplicity  being  necessitated  by  the  material 
employed,  or  by  want  of  money,  and  also  in  the  latter  period,  when 
their  plainness  and  want  of  ornamentation  display  a  marked  contrast 
to  the  usual  attributes  of  the  period 

The  following  division  into  periods  may  be  accepted  : — 

1.  The  Arab-Norman  Pointed  style,  which  was  first  employed 
with  Esthetic  effect  by  the  Arabs  in  Sicily  and  Lower  Italy,  and 
afterwards  accepted  by  the  Normans,  who  adopted  it  without  further 
development  in  those  countries  when  they  passed  under  their  sway. 
This  style  has  already  been  discussed ;  it  belongs  to  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries. 

2,  The  Transition  style :  partaking  at  the  same  time  both  of  the 
Later  Romanesque  and  the  Pointed,  for  it  includes  both  the  end  of 
the  former  and  the  beginning  of  the  latter.  This  has  already  been 
treated  of  under  the  head  of  the  Later  Romanesque  styles.  Its 
appearance  and  duration  vary  according  to  the  different  countries ; 
but,  generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  to  have  prevailed  during  the 
twa"-"-  '-■itury  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth. 

Wly  Pointed  style :  that  ia  to  say,  the  style  in  wKi.'ib.  ttis 
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Pointed  arch  first  appeared  as  the  cBseiitially  cliaracteristic  and  pre-    | 
dominant  clement  botli  fot  the  exterior  and  the  iutcrior.     Thia  early    ' 
Pointed  style  is  simple  and  severe  in  ita  proportionH,  and  in  its  details 
exhibits  some  traces  of  the  heaviness  of  the  Later  Romanesque  style, 
which  preceded  it. 

The   windows   have   generally   long,   narrow   proportions ;   their 
tracery  is    composed   of  circles  with   fillets,  and   the   small  foiled 
cusps  under  the  main  arch  of  the  window  were  of  rare  occurrence, 
see  Fig.  47* ;  these,  however,  subsequently  became  universal  (Fig.    | 
473).  1 

The  piers  generally  consist  of  a  circular  nucleus,  with  which  are    j 
connected  throe -quarter  columns  as  supports  of  the  transverse -arches. 


fiarlj  Traceiy  witliout 

T,-a.e 

ry  of  WiiMlon  in  Colo 

CuBi«,   in  the  PoiQled 

Artt. 

In  simple  churches,  especially  in  England,  a  plain  octagonal  or 
circular  pier  is  the  prevalent  form.  The  period  of  its  duration  was, 
approximately  speaking,  from  the  end  of  the  twelfth  to  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century. 

4.  The  Middle  or  perfect  Pointed  style,  known  in  England  by 
the  name  of  Decorated.  This  exhibits  the  most  complete  stage  of 
development  in  Pointed  architecture,  combined  with  elegance  and 
richness  of  form.     Its  most  distinguishing  feature  is  the  tracery  of 


w 

ttie  windows. 
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B  windows,  the  patterns  of  ivliich  consisted  at  first  of  geometrical 
Bgures,  such  as  circles  and  trefoils  (Fig.  474),  biit  suhsequentlj  became 
knore  complicated,  with  undulating  and  intersecting  lines  (Fig.  475). 

The  difference  of  the  style  is  also  clearly  marked  from  the  fore- 
^ing  by  a  freer  application  of  ornament,  as  well  as  by  its  nature  and 
treatment  (Fig.  476). 

During  the  later  period  of  this  style  the  ogee-shape  already  occurs 
jn  the  outline  of  the  arch,  although  this  fonn  properly  belongs  to 
^  Fig.  47a. 


Cotegne  CalhadraL 


uie  decadence  of  the  style.  The  same  is  the  case  with  those  reticu- 
[ated  vaultings,  in  which  the  ribs  of  the  intersecting  vaults  compose 
1^  more  or  less  combined  system,  which  forma  a  kind  of  network  (see 
Fig.  440). 

[      The  normal  shape  of  the  piers  of  the  nave  in  ornate  churc 
nbetbcr  ^hey  consist  oi  clustered  pillars,  oi  ^NVexVet  "C  ^- 


i 


|'iiur;|y  ii(  llib  I'lillillittfiilil         til"  I'liiiiU.!  Ar^li,  In  lli..> 
Klrln,  iu  III*  PIihMi  nl         ll|iHr«h  »1  HU  Aiidraw 
»'  V)ll«H<  »(  HutlW)'  M  WiOiwh. 


*•  Til*'  Itttv'i  "1  tli>y\>liw»tv  «^yl^^.  wliioli  is  constitiitod  coiitem- 
imiHUVWIulV  KV  Vl*w  l'J*\(lU»lt  IS4'(>\iu»Uoiilai-  stjKv  and  the  Flamboyant 
*\.\  |v  s*(  t\l\*  y  VmMwv'^^  H\^w  w»WM  mU«  froiii  llie  tracery,  for  in  the 
\f'tAW\V'^\»Wt  S\W'  y*.\\\-\>-^  twttwv*  \t)«  »(H!>e«mi»w  of  flames  (Pig.  478). 
m\\  \\\.  \W  \\\V^s\\\^\\M'<  *  **^*M^  VN-JrtKtfcl  fonmtioo  \¥ig.  47it).   This 

1^1  VM<  ««  >i,  s^,  vvvU  I'X  vVv  u.tt.s4  •^^i^if  pentbahtir  uf  this  style; 

..,  \  \\,,-  ^^  ^.  ^vy  \.,U.  w^^t  i.^  vW  Vy*».V»-»  »  ak»  aiifiJied  to  wall- 
\  ■■ 

•V'  kAMn  as  tb0 
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poor  and  stiff  (Fig.  480,  a-,  b),  the  embellishments  exceaaivo,  and  often 
roughly  executed  j  the  arches,  which  at  first  were  described  from  two 
points,  but  which  subsequently  four-centred,  were  for  the  most  part 
depressed  (see  Figs,  4H,  415,  and  416). 

Fig.  460. 


One  characteiiatic  feature  by  which  the  Perpendicular  style  is 
mai'ked  is  the  square  arrangement  of  the  hood-mouldings  (Figs,  481 
and  482)  over  the  porches  and  windows,  instead  of  being  triangular 


Fig.  481. 


Porch  of  Futheringay  Cliurcli. 


or  gablc-fihaped,  as   formerly:   hy   this   arrangomont   a   panel  was 
formed  on  each  side  over  the  arch  decoratt.'d  with  tracery,  foliage, 
shields. 
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A  further  pectiltarity  of  thia  style  oonsiats  in  tlie  hoiieontal  features 
intersecting  the  vertical  ones :  these  are  frequently  repeated  several 
times  in  large  windows,  where  rows  of  quatrefoils  are  more  often 
introduced  than  in  the  previous  styles  (Fig.  483).  These  bands 
intersect  the  panelling  which  is  bo  freely  introduced  both  externally 
and  internally,  as  well  as  the  vertical  lines,  and  they  thus  cause  a 
rectangular  arrangemei)t,  which  also  extends  through  the  subordinate 
parts,  and  gives  an  appearance  of  stiffness  to  buildings  constructed  in 
the  Perpendicular  style,     A  detached  vortical  ornament,  as  shown  in 

Fig,  481.  Fig.  485. 


if-Hidgc  Umament, 


Hollow  with  Ball-Flon 


Fig  484  IS  also  common  in  this  style  and  is  employed  as  a  finial  to 
the  ciirnice  and  roofndges.  Instead  of  the  foliage  and  rosettes 
emplojed  in  the  embelliihment  of  the  hollj«s  of  the  earlier  snb- 
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divisions  of  the  Poiuted  style,  ball-shaped  flowers,  as  ehown  in 
Fig.  485,  or  square-shaped,  as  showQ  in  Fig.  477,  were  introduced.  In 
fact  the  ornameatation  generally  became  stiff  and  heavj',  and  differed 
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not  completely  in  accordance  with  the  soaring  character  of  the  Gothic 
style.  Rows  of  niches  or  arcades  are  frequently  introduced  one  above 
the  other,  and  certainly  form  a  rich  and  delicate  ornament  to  the 
front,  in  strong  contrast  with  the  upwajxl  tendency  of  the  piers.  The 
large  window  over  the  central  doorway  is  circular,  or  rose-shape,  as  in 
Romanesque  buildings,  and  not  a  pointed  window.  Fig.  503  shows 
a  facade  of  the  primitive,  severe,  and  still  Romanesque  type,  whilst 

Pig.  505, 


Fig   4(|1) 
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but  even  at  the  preaeot  day  this  mottiod  of  roofing  ia  a  favourite  one 
for  small  churches  in  England. 

§  325t.  The  Flamboyant  style.  This  does  not  form  a  distinct 
style  in  the  same  degree  as  the  EngHsh  Perpendicular  does,  but  is 
rather  to  be  considered  as  a  variety  of  the  decorated  style  at  the 
period  of  its  deterioration.  Some  characteristic  features  are,  however, 
peculiar  to  it.  It  no  longer  displays  the  purity  and  boldness  of  the 
buildings  of  the  Early  Pointed  period,  but  on  the  other  hand  exhibits 
an  intricate  excess  of  ornamentation. 

In  churches  of  this  period  the  aisles  often  have  roofs  continuous 
with  that  of  the  nave,  to  the  disadvantage  of  their  exterior  appearantte. 

One  of  the  most  striking  and  usual  features  is  the  flowing  forma- 
tion of  the  traceiy  and  panelling,  to  whieh  attention  has  already  been 
directed  (sec  Fig.  478).  The  so- 
called  fish-bladder  form  is  that 
which  most  frequently  occui'- 
(Fig.  490),  whilst  at  the  end  of 
the  period  a  meagre  branch  oi 
stem-work  is  met  with. 

§326.     The  piers  of  the  na\e 

are  sometimes  moulded  (Fig.  491, 

a,  b),  but  ai-e  frequently  circular , 

they  ai-e  either  quite  plain,  or  the 

prominent  arch  mouldings  are  led 

up  from  below,  and  pass  to  the 

arch  without  the  intervention  of 

an  impost  or  capital  (Figs.  492  and 

493).  Thiadefective  arrangement,  Tnccrj  of  the  Ush-iiladdar  Pattom  ia 

>  -  T     -        re  ,  the  Cbnrch  at  ^chorndorf  near  Stutteut. 

whieh  IS  of  frequent  occurrence,  ^^ 

may  be  viewed  as  characteristic  of  this  style,  although  it  occasionally 

occurs  in  buildings  of  an  earlier  period,  i 

§  327.     The  arches  are  generally  describt'd  from  two  centres ;  the 

semi-circular  arch  is  occasionally  met  with,  as  well  as  an  elliptical, 

towards  the  close  of  the  period.     The  inflected  arch  (Fig.  494)  also 

occurs,  as  well  as  the  ogee  arch  described  from  four  centres.     A  flat 

liutol,  with  the  comors  rounded  off,  is  also  met  with  over  doora, 

wiudoWB,  &c.  (Fig.  495).     The  pyramidal  callO'p\ei^  on^t  mc^'"*  'a-; 
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entirely  from  the  forms  of  the  preceding  Pointed  style,  wbich  were, 
without  exception,  drawn  from  nature. 

§  824.  Besides  the  roofs  which  occurred  in  the  preceding  periods, 
fan-shaped  roofs,  ornamented  with  panellings,  and  with  dependent 
pendants  resembling  stalactites,  are  also  peculiar  to  the  Perpendi- 
cular style  (Fig.  488).  Richly  decorated  roof-truasee,  which  are  left 
clearly  visible,  are  also  of  frequent  occurreuce ;  of  these.  Fig.  486 
serves  as  au  example.  In  these  roofs  the  spaces  between  the 
highly  ornamented  and  moulded  beams  is  filled  with  rich  tracery, 
whilst  the  intersections  and  jimctions  of  the  woodwork  are  en- 
riched with  dependent  carving  (Fig.  487)  and  representations  of 
foliage  and  figures.  Westminster  Hall  is  an  instance  of  this  descrip- 
tion of  roof.  The  roofs,  when  they  are  plain,  ai'e  sometimes  overlaid 
with  boarding,  and  divided  by  ribs  and  panels  (Fig,  489).     It  is  india- 

FLg  4Bg 


putably  the  case  tliat  this  mode  of  roofing,  which  leaves  the  r 
construction  visible,  is  often  so  roughly  exccutci'  "-     "  '"" 
nhurclies,  tliat  it  seems  more  fitted  f 
intended  to  call  forth  feelings  of  « 
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but  even  at  the  present  day  tliis  incthod  of  roofing  is  a  favourite  one 
for  small  churches  in  Euglanil. 

§  3236,  The  Flamboyant  style.  This  does  not  form  a  distinct 
style  in  the  same  degree  as  the  English  Perpendicular  does,  hut  is 
rather  to  be  considered  as  a  variety  of  the  decorated  style  at  the 
period  of  its  deterioration.  Some  characteristic  features  are,  however, 
peculiar  to  it.  It  no  longer  displays  the  purity  and  boldness  of  the 
buildings  of  the  Early  Pointed  period,  but  on  the  other  hand  exhibits 
an  intricate  excess  of  ornamentation. 

In  churches  of  this  period  the  aisles  often  have  roofs  continuous 
with  that  of  the  nave,  to  the  disadvantage  of  their  exterior  appearand. 

One  of  the  most  striking  and  usual  features  is  the  flowing  forma- 
tion of  the  traoei-y  and  panelling,  to  which  attention  has  already  been 
directed  (see  Fig.  478).     The  so-  p.^  ^^^ 

called  fish-bladder  form  is  that 
which  most  frequently  occui's 
(Fig.  490),  whilst  at  the  end  of 
the  period  a  meagre  branch  or 
stem-work  is  met  with. 

§  326.  The  piers  of  the  nave 
are  sometimes  moulded  (Fig  491 
a,  6),  but  ai'c  frequently  ciicular 
they  are  either  quite  plam  or  the 
promineui.  arch  mouldings  xre  h  d 
up  from  belovi",  and  pass  to  the 
arch  without  the  intervention  of 
an  impost  or  capital  (Fig6  492  and 
493).  Thisdefective  arrangement, 
which  is  of  frequent  occurrence, 
may  be  viewed  as  characteristic  of  this  style,  although  it  occasionally 
occurs  in  buildings  of  an  earher  period.  1 

§  327.  The  arches  are  generally  described  from  two  centres :  the 
semi-circular  arch  is  occasionally  met  with,  as  well  as  an  elliptical, 
towards  the  close  of  the  period.  The  inflected  arch  (Fig.  494)  also 
occurs,  as  well  as  the  ogee  arch  described  from  four  centres.  A  flat 
liritol,  with  the  comers  rounded  off,  is  also  met  with  over  doore, 
windows,  &c.  (i'ig.  495).     The  pyramidal  canopies  over  atchea  ^st 
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appear  weak  aud  unduly  slender  (Fig.  497)- 
Tbe  borizoutal  profile  also  underwent  con- 
siderable change  (Fig.  i98). 

In  tlic  oruaiiiciitai  foliage  tlie  e£Fect  is  not 

Fig.  40fi. 


as  good  as  formerly,  on  account  of  the  small 
scale  on  which  the  leaves  are  executed,  and  also 
of  the  intricacy  of  the  pattern,  which  usually 
conBiBta  of  a  combination  of  small  leaves,  that 
give  it  au  indistinct  appearance. 


§  329.  The  last  period  of  the  Flamboyant 
and  Perpendicular  styles  forms  also  the  closing 
epoch  of  the  Pointed  .stylo  and  the  date  of  its 
decadence,  aud  coincides  with  that  resusci- 
tation of  Roman  architecture  which  Is  known 
under  the  name  of  the  Renaissance. 

The  details  in  Figs.  499,  500,  and  501, 
tiliow  in  their  treatment  the  connection  of  the 
forms  of  the  Pointed  style  with  those  of  tba 
KeuaissancL'. 
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walls  of  tho  nave,  rest  on  the  abacus  of  the  capital  (Fig.  56S^ 
Soon,  however,  the  vaulting-piers  were  constructed  in  a  naore  ob 
ganic  manner,  and  started  from  the  base  of  the  pier,  and  wert 
attached  to  the  same,  as  were  also  the  half-columns  which  serve 
as  supports  of  tbo  arches  and  ribs  of  the  aisles,  but  the  central 
pillar  still  remains  the  real  nucleus,  and  has  a  larger  capital  than 
the  adjoining  shafts  of  tlio  pier,  whilst  the  lighter  halfkroliimns  hare 
smaller  capitals, 

Whilst  all  the  vaulting-lines  are  carried  out  in  the  pointed  arch, 
Btill  the  Later  Romanesque  profile  of  the  broad  soffite  with  edge 
mouldings  is  retained  in  tlio  arch  itself,  and  thereby  causes  the  arch, 
to  differ  materially  from  the  oblique  profile  which  characterizes  the 
arch  of  the  Pointed  style  in  its  later  development, 

§  332.     In  the  fa^-ailes  the  prevalence  of  horizontal  lines  appears 

Fig.  5u3, 


^ 
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not  completely  in  accordance  with  tho  soaring  character  of  the  Gothic 
style.  Rows  of  niches  or  arcades  are  frequently  introduced  one  above 
the  other,  and  certainly  form  a  rich  and  delicate  ornament  to  the 
front,  in  strong  contrast  with  the  upwai'd  tendency  of  the  piers.  The 
large  window  over  the  central  doorway  ia  circular,  or  rose-Bhape,  as  in 
Romanesque  buildings,  and  not  a  pointed  window.  Fig.  503  shows 
a  facade  of  the  primitive,  severe,  and  still  Romanesque  type,  whilst 

Fig.  605. 
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the  later  facades  are  for  the  most  part  more  magDificent,  though  the 
effect  of  the  architectural  elements  is  somewhat  prejudiced  by  the 
excessive  richness,  especially  of  tlie  sculpture  which  is  introduced  in 
the  doorways,  arcades,  and  other  parts. 

Kg.  50.5  serves  as  an  example  of  the  application  of  the  Gothic 
style  to  chateaux, 

§  333.  The  early  system  of  north-eastern  France  is  also  displayed 
in  the  sacred  buildings  of  Belgium  and  Hulland,  and  that  not  only 
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during  the  period  of  development,  but  also  in  later  times,  alw 
no  progress  in  neathetic  tasto  is  perceptible.     The  circular  piers  ara 
for  the  most  part  retained  in  the  manner  described,  the  vaulting-  '. 
shafts  rising  from  the  capital  on  which  they  rest,  aa  shown  in  Fig.  , 
502.     The  naves,  moreover,  were   often   constructed  of  such  broad 


f  to  necessitate  the  employment  of  wood  for  the  v 
;  tie  iutercolumniation  also  was  gteatev,'«\ii\st'Ci\ti\-i?LV\a,-5'wid«4E 
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the  effect  of  heaviness.    The  exterior,  likewise,  as  a  rule,  appeait 

heavy  and  tasteless,  although  rich  decorations  occur  in  many  builil- 

inga;    for   these   enrichments 

are  designed  rather  on  arbi_  ^'K-  ^"^' 

trary  fancy  than  with  a  view 

to  preserve  harmony  with  the 

constructive  organism  of  the 

building. 

Of  especial  importance,  and 
corresponding  with  the  sacred 
edifices,  are  those  huilt  for 
civil  purposes,  as,  for  instance, 
the  Town-Halls  (Fig.  506), 
which  are  generally  executed 
in  a  magnificent  and  brilliant 
way  with  great  architectural 
and  plastic  profusion  ;  a  bold 
and  massive  bell-tower,  or  bel- 
frey,  generally  forming  the 
moflt  essential  feature  (Fig. 
507). 

§  334.  The  Pointed  style 
in  England  was  formed  in  a 
peculiar  and  independent  man- 
ner. The  simple  Pointed  style 
of  the  earliest  period,  known 
by  the  name  of  Early  Eng- 
lish, soon  displays  the  im- 
press of  a  varied  ornamenta- 
tion :  it  was  probably  introduced  from  France,  as  the  Later  Eoman- 
eaque  had  previously  been.  The  fantastic  and  delicate  execution  of 
the  details  which  is  noticeable  in  French  Gothic  churches  was  not, 
however,  attained.  In  English  churches,  moreover,  many  differences 
of  style  are  perceptible  in  one  and  the  same  building. 

As  the  purest  specimen  of  the  Gothic  stylo  in  England,  may  be 
tDentioued  the  nave  of  York  Cathedral  and  the  chapter-Iiouse  ad- 
joining it  (1 2yi— 1330). 


Qrouad-Pliin  of  Salbburj  Cathodral, 


be 
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As  instances  of  especial  richness  in  architecture,  the  chapef  oF 
King's  College,  Cambridge  (l+il — 1530),  and  the  magnificent  burial 
pi„  _r,fin  chapel   of  Henry   VIL, 

Westminster  Abbey, 
amongst  othera  t 
noted 

Amongst  the  pecahan- 
ties  of  the  Enghih  Pointed 
style  are  tJiat  the  churches 
hke  those  of  the  Later 
Romanesque  period  aie 
generallj  of  an  extreme 
length  and  have  a  double 
tiansept  (Fig  508)  In 
stead  of  the  polygonal  ter- 
mination of  the  chon  with 
the  passage  round  which 
enhances  the  picturesque 
effect  the  east  end  is  fre 
quently  supphed  with  a  I 
chapel  known  as  the  Lady  | 
Lhapel  m  instances  where  1 
this  prolongation  does  not 
occur  the  eastern  termi-  1 
nation  of  the  building  k 
gtnerally  effected  by  a 
straight  wall    pierced  by  a 

■    and    often  enormaus    ' 
window     Only  isolated  ex- 
ceptions   as     for    instance     | 
\\  e&tmmster  Abbey  exhibit 
the  usual  teimmation  of  the 
choir   with    chapels  which 
prevailed  on  the  Continent ; 
and  these  exceptional  c 
probably      arose     through 
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termination  in  a  straight  wall,  with  a  window  which  takes  in  its 
whole  extent,  and  is  enriched  witli  tracery,  has  a  highly  imposing 
effect,  owing  to  its  striking  dimensions,  especially  when  it  is  filled 
with  painted  glass,  and  the  brilliant  colours  blend  harmoniously 
together.  Thus  the  great  eastern  window  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  is 
thirty-five  feet  broad  by  eighty-five  feet  high.  Without  a  large 
window  of  this  description,  the  straight  termination  of  the  choir  has 
decidedly  a  less  favourable  effect  than  the  polygonal 

The  piers  on  which  the  vaults  rest,  generally  consist  of  a  kind 
of  clustered  column,  in  which  the  shafts  rest  against  the  pier  that 
forms  the  nucleus,  or  are  united  with  it  in  the  shape  of  half-columns 

Fig.  510. 


(Fig.  509),     They  are  generally  only  as  high 
tb^r  vaulting-shafts,   whilst  thi^   supports 


s  the  aisles,  and  form 
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tlie  nave  spring  from  corbels  on  the  walla  of  the  sailie.   The  ribs  them-  j 
Belvcs  are  richly  moulded  in  correspondence  with  the  clustered  piers. 

On  the  whole,  the  vaults  of  English  Gothic  churches  are  mora  ' 
richly  constructed  than  those  of  the  Continent,  the  reticulated  form 
of  roof  mentioned  in  Section   302,  aa  well  as  the  fan  roof^  being  I 
frequently  employed. 

Fig.  611. 


k^         The  £ 

^^^H        Geiwa 


LicliSuld  Catbedr 


Engli.sii  Gothic  ornamcutation  is,  moreover,  different 
twan  Gothic.     Although,  as  a  rule,  the  Gothic  system 
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mentation  is  a  faithful  copy  of  natural  vegetable  fonns,  yet  in  English 
buildings  a  stiff  and  peculiar  treatment  of  the  foliage,  and  one  that 
deviates  far  from  nature,  is  exhibited  (Tig.  510). 

The  high  pointed  arch,  or  lancet  arch,  is  generally  employed  in 
the  windows,  whilst  frequently  several  lights  are  grouped  together 
after  the  mamier  of  the  Triforia. 

§  335.  The  construction  of  the  exterior  adheres  to  simple 
leading  forms,  without,  however,  bringing  them  to  a  high  state  of 
perfection.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  buttresses  are  merely  masses  of 
masonry  capped  by  a  gable  (Fig-  511) ;  but  still  the  facades,  as  has 
already  been  remarked  in  Section  334;,  are  richly  constnicted  with 
many  ornamental  and  graceful  details,  especially  with  arcades,  as  in 
the  French  ones,  and  with  a  profusion  of  panelling  and  traceiy, 
(Fig.  512).  They  generally  have  large  pointed  windows.  Taken  in 
a  general  point  of  view,  the  Early  Enghsh  style  may  be  viewed  as  an 
imitation  of  the  French,  Instead,  however,  of  the  usual  circular 
■wheel  window  which  occurs  over  the  maiu  doorway  in  the  corre- 
sponding French  churches,  a  very  large  pointed  window  is  generally 
introduced  in  the  English.  Besides  the  towers  at  the  western  fagade 
which  occur  but  rarely,  a  quadrangular  one  is  sometimes  met  with  over 
the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  the  main  transept  (Fig.  51 1).  Some 
English  Gothic  churches  have  a  single  t^jwer  over  this  point  of  inter- 
section, which  has  the  effect  of  giving  a  pyramidal  appearance  to  the 
entire  design  of  the  building.  Tho  main  or  western  facades  of  the 
English  Gothic  cathedrals  can,  however,  by  no  means  bear  com- 
parison with  those  of  the  Continent,  inasmuch  as  the  rich  door- 
ways and  sculpture  which  produce  such  a  considerable  effect  in 
Continental  buildings  are  either  totally  wanting  in  the  English 
cathedrals,  or  when  they  do  exist,  fail  to  produce  such  a  pleasing 
impression. 

When  a  spire  occurs  in  connection  with  these  towers,  it  rests 
immediately  on  the  quadrangular  substructure  without  any  octagonal 
base.  In  the  later  period,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  Perpendicular  style, 
the  towers  terminate  in  battlements  like  the  towers  of  castles,  and 
have  pinnacles  at  the  corners  (Figs.  513  and  514).  Similar  battle- 
ments were  also  introduced  in  this  style  over  the  other  terniioating 
lines  of  the  buitdiurjs,  bt^low  the  sj   '         "    ' 
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tbe  riavi:  spring  from  corbels  on  the  walla  of  tbe  sasme.  Tlie  ribs  them- 
selves are  richly  moulded  in  correspondence  with  tie  clustered  piera 
On  the  whole,  the  vaults  of  English  Gothic  churches  are  more 
richly  constructed  than  those  of  the  Continent,  the  reticulated  form 
of  roof  mentioned  in  Section  302,  aa  well  as  the  fan  roof^  being' 
frequcutly  employed. 

Pig.  611. 
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mentation  is  a  faithful  copy  of  natural  vegetable  forms,  yet  in  EngliKli 
buildings  a  stiff  and  peculiar  treatment  of  the  foliage,  and  ouo  that 
deviates  far  from  nature,  ia  exliibited  (Fig.  510). 

The  high  pointed  arch,  or  lancet  arch,  is  generally  employed  in 
tlie  windows,  whilst  frequently  several  lights  are  grouped  together 
after  the  manner  of  the  Triforia. 

§  335.  The  construction  of  the  exterior  adheres  to  Bimpic 
leading  forma,  without,  however,  bringing  them  to  a  high  state  of 
perfection.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  buttresses  are  merely  masses  of 
masonry  capped  by  a  gable  {Fig.  511) ;  but  still  the  facades,  as  has 
already  been  remarked  in  Section  334,  are  richly  constructed  with 
many  ornamental  and  graceful  details,  especially  with  arcades,  aa  in 
the  French  ones,  and  with  a  profusion  of  panelling  and  tracery, 
(Fig.  512).  They  generally  have  large  pointed  windows.  Takeu  in 
a  general  point  of  view,  the  Karly  English  style  may  be  vieweil  as  an 
imitation  of  the  French.  Instead,  however,  of  the  usual  circular 
wheel  window  which  occurs  over  tlie  main  doorway  in  the  corre- 
sponding French  churches,  a  very  large  pointed  window  is  gt'iieraUr 
introduced  in  the  English.  Beaidcs  the  towers  at  the  western  £i«jdi^ 
wMch  occur  but  rarely,  aquadrangular  one  is  sometimes  met  with  owr 
the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  the  main  transept  (Fw.  ill',  ^-(nv. 
English  Gothic  churches  have  a  single  tower  over  this  punt  ii  :nEtr- 
aection,  which  has  the  effect  of  giving  a  pyramidal  appairsncv  :.>  ;ba 
^^Cntire  design  of  the  building.     The  main  or  wcoten  ^aiit;::  a"  -J»  | 

jflish  Gothic  cathedrab   can,  however,  by  no  aKsos  b«i.- 
ou  with  those  of  the  Continent,  iDASttM^  k  u*>  -,-.'. 
,  and  sculpture  which   produce  such  \t 
either  totally  « 
>  exist,  fail  to  ■ 
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time  a  predilection  for  tiatoesa  aod  breadth  at  the  expense  of  the 

height  is  clearly  discernible. 

Pig.  C13.  This  Gothic  style  degenerated 

in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  into  the  Perpendicular 
or  Tudor  style,  and  its  essential 
principles  underwent  a  complete 
cliange.  The  Perpendicular  style, 
which  has  already  been  allnded 
to  in  paragraphs  323  and  324,  has 
continued  to  be  employed  up  till 


Towo~  pinimclcB  of  Cnntcrbutj  Catlif 
Pig.  fU. 
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the  present    day,   particularly  in  collegiate    foundations  (Fig.  515) 

as  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  as  also  for  other  architectural  works, 

such   as  countrj'-seats 

and  residences.      The  Fi-  ,'i.-. 

castles  of  the  Middle 

Ages     are     generally 

taken  as    models    for 

the    latter     class     of 

buildings    (Fig.    51 6j 

though  some  of  them 

are      constructed     in 

other  styles.     ' 

§  336.  The  Pointed 
style  seema  to  have 
been  introduced  into 
Germany  from  France, 
as  has  been  shown  to 
have  been  tlieca-se  with 
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£ngland,  and  the  date  of  this  introduction  was  a  still  later  opa  The 
Gothic  seems  to  have  experienced  considerable  di£BcultY  in  ousting 
the  Later  Romanesque,  and  the  latter  style  still  continued  to  be 
employe^!  even  after  the  establishment  of  the  Gothic,  and  btiildings 
built  during  this  period  display  peculiar  beauty.  As  by  degrees  the 
elements  of  the  Pointed  style  were  intermingled  with  the  Later 
Romanesque,  those  buildings  were  erected  which  are  so  distinctive  a 
feature  in  German  architecture,  and  which  belong  to  the  Transition 
period.  Although,  however,  the  origin  of  the  Gothic  style  is  not 
German,  yet  owing  to  the  fact  of  its  being  introduced  into  that 
country  in  a  mature  state  of  development,  its  application  and  employ- 
ment is  in  many  districts  purer  and  more  harmonious  than  in  any 
other  country.  Since  this  development  of  the  Gothic  style  in 
Germany  took  place  in  several  different  directions  a  classification 
has  to  be  made  according  to  districts,  in  which  the  buildings  both  in 
their  design  and  in  their  individual  parts  differ  materially  from  one 
another. 

In  the  oldest  buildings  in  the  Pointed  style  it  is  perceptible  that 
the  Later  Romancsriue  still  asserted  its  influence  and  qualified  the 
details  of  form,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  Magdeburg  Cathedral, 
in  which  the  Early  Gothic  is  found  in  conjunction  with  the  Later 
Romanesque,  Ijoth  as  regards  the  formation  of  the  piers  and  the  orna- 
mentation, as  well  as  that  of  the  transept  and  choir.  The  latter, 
however,  already  assumes  a  polygonal  form,  and  has  a  passage 
round  it,  with  connected  chapels,  as  in  the  case  of  the  French 
cathedrals. 

At  the  time  of  its  first  appearance  in  Germany  the  Pointed  style 
displays  plain  and  simple  forms,  as  it  does  elsewhere,  but  the  duration 
of  this  primitive  phase  was  not  so  protracted  as  it  was  in  France, 
injisrniicli  as  the  earlier  style  had  nearly  completed  the  period  of  its 
proval(5n(;o  in  the  latter  country  at  the  time  of  its  introduction  into 
(iermany,  wliilst  the  developed  style  was  imitated  from  French 
models  from  its  first  appearance.  The  piers  are  for  the  most  part 
round,  and  have  half-columns  in  connection  with  them,  which  serve 
as  supports  to  the  ribs.  The  buildings  of  North- Western  Germany, 
as  alKo  those  of  Saxony  and  Thuringia,  especially  bear  this  mark  of 
uimpUcity,  not  only  in  the  thirteenth,  but  as  late  as  the  fourteenth 
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centtit7,  as,  for  instance,  the  Church  of  St.  Elizabeth  at  Marburg.  It 
was  here  timt  an  architectural  arrangement,  which  is  frequently  found 
in  Germany,  and  especially  in  Westphalia,  was  probably  first  intro- 
duced. It  consists  chiefly  in  the  nave  and  aisles  being  of  an  equal 
height,  in  the  omission  of  the  transept,  and  irequentlj  of  the  passage 
round  the  choir  with  its  adjunct  of  chapels.  In  consequence  of  this 
construction  the  inner  apace  has  a  free  and  extensive  appearance,  but 
oonvej^  the  expression  of  a  broad  hall  rather  than  of  a  church,  and 
consequently  Hall-Churches  appears  a  suitable  name  for  buildings  of 
this  description.  An  immense  roof  takes  in  both  the  nave  and  the 
aisles ;  the  exterior  consequently  conveys  a  leas  pleasing  impression 
than  that  of  churches  built  according  to  the  usual  system.  These 
hall- churches  display  great  simplicity,  which  amounts  even  to  taste- 
lesaness.  The  great  height  of  the  aisles,  which  equalled  that  of  the 
nave,  necessitated  a  greater  height  in  the  windows  than  in  the  usual 
system  with  low  aisles.  At  the  commencement  two  windows  were 
introduced  one  above  the  other,  so  that  from  the  exterior  the  impres- 
sion was  conveyed  that  there  were  two  internal  spaces  one  above  the 
other  which  required  lighting.  Subsequently  one  window  was  em- 
ployed, which  was  extremely  narrow  in  proportion  to  its  breadth,  and 
divided  into  two  or  more  divisions  by  hands  of  traceiy.  Instances  of 
these  churches  occur  in  various  parts  of  Germany,  as,  for  instance, 
the  Cathedrals  of  Vienna  and  Meissen,  the  Cliurch  of  St.  Sebaldus  at 
Nuremberg,  and  the  Church  of  St.  Lambert  at  Munster, 

§  337.  The  buildings  of  Western  Germany  display  a  richer  style, 
and  Cologne  Cathedral  may  be  considered  the  beau-ideal  of  Gothic 
architecture  in  its  noble  and  harmonious  design  (see  Fig.  463). 
Although  it  has  affinity  with  the  models  of  French  cathedrals,  and 
especially  that  of  Amiens,  Cologne  Cathedral  bears  the  stamp  ot  a 
far  higher  development  of  style  than  its  prototypes.  Its  bold  pro- 
portions are  conceived  with  force  and  solidity,  its  individual  parts 
display  tlie  most  multifarious  change  and  richnesSj  but  still  the  whole 
is  designed  strictly  in  conformity  with  one  spirit,  and  harmoniously 
executed  in  chasteness  and  purity.  Nothing  appears  arbitrary  in  the 
structure,  nothing  without  reference  to  the  entirety,  and  the  fa^e, 
with  its  two  towers  terminating  in  gradually  tapering  spires,  will, 
of  necessity,  when  it  is  Suished,  produce  the  mos,t  sa\j\va\a  ^%si*.  , 
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(Fig.  517).     Strashurg  Cathedral  posseBseti  the  advantage  of  beii^ 
completed,  with  the  exception  of  one  tower :  this  structure  is,  li 

KS,  517. 
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rtrilding  in  the  Gothic  style  prevails  iu  tiiose  diytricta  of  Germany 
|ch  border  on  the  Baltic,  that  is  to  say,  in  Mecklenburg,  in  the  pro- 
6  of  Pomerania  and  Prussia,  and  in  the  Marches  of  Brandenburg, 
a  the  west  side  of  the  Elbe.  Livonia  and  Courlaiid,  and  even 
JBTia^  are  to  be  included  in  this  category.     It  is  employed  cot 


Fig.  6;s. 


Church  of  St.  Mqi 

only  for  churches,  but  also  in  the  utrougbolds  and  castles  of  the 
knights  of  the  Teutonic  Order.  A  certain  uniformity  is  peculiar  to 
these  buildings,  which  is  owing  principally  to  the  influence  of  the 
Hanseatic  League,  but  partly  to  the  power  and  authonty  of  the 
Teutonic  Order. 

These  buildings  are,  in  the  main,  strictly  constructive  and  simple, 
M  that  they  are  efFective  i>y  their  niaaatvenesa  ralbcv  iV.cvi  \j^  "Oftiaa 
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detaiU.  Ill  tbe  later  period,  however,  while  their  proportiona  remained 
bold,  they  were  highly  ornamented  in  a  peculiar  fashion,  which  was 
effected  by  the  material  of  which  most  of  these  buildings  were  con- 
structed, that  is  to  say,  of  burnt  bricks.     A  peculiar  oniamentation 

F!^-.  5-20. 


Part  1.1  li...  !■■.,.;  1.1.  -i  il,.   Clairdi  of  St.  SUry  at  Braiuk'iilmrs  on  the  Havel. 

of  the  extciior  arose  from  the  employment  of  this  materia!  in  various 
imtterna,  whilst  the  use  of  sculptures  was  quite  cxccptionaL  Friezea 
and  individual  embelliahments,  as  well  as  whole  surfaces,  were  adorned 
with  geometrical  patterns,  generally  of  projecting  black  glazed 
bricks  on  a  red  ground,  whilst  open-work  was  at  the  same  time 
introduced  in  various  portions  of  the  edifice,  as,  for  instance,  the 
gables  (Fig.  520).  Alternate  layers  of  red  and  black  glazed  bricks, 
or  of  other  colours,  are  also  found  in  these  buildings,  and  the  eame 
effect  is  produced  as  by  the  employment  of  various  coloured  marble 
or  stone  in  the  buildiugs  of  Central  Italy  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
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of  buildiug  in  the  Gothic  stj'le  prevails  in  tliose  dii^tricU  of  Germany 
which  border  on  the  Baltic,  that  is  to  say,  in  Mecklenburg,  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Pomerania  and  Prussia,  and  in  the  Marches  of  Brandenburg, 
as  far  as  the  west  side  of  the  Elbe.  Livonia  and  Courland,  and  even 
Scandinavia,  are  to  be  included  in  this  category.  It  is  employed  not 
Pig,  670, 


only  for  churches,  but  also  in  the  strongholds  and  castles  of  the 
knights  of  the  Teutonic  Order.  A  certain  uniformity  is  peculiar  to 
these  buildings,  which  is  owing  principally  to  the  influence  of  the 
Hanseatic  League,  but  partly  to  the  power  and  authomy  of  the 
Teutonic  Order. 

These  buildings  are,  in  the  main,  strictly  constructive  and  simple, 
00  tliat  they  are  effective  by  their  masaivenesa  vatliev  iV.^).m.  Ni'^  ■'\s!acs 
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detaiU.    In  the  later  period,  bowevcr,  while  their  proportions  renmned 
bold,  tbey  were  highly  oro&mcnted  ia  a  peculiar  fashion,  which 
effected  by  the  material  of  which  most  of  these  buildings  were  i 
rtnicted,  that  is  to  say,  of  burnt  bricks.     A  peculiar  omameDtatioa 
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of  the  exterior  arose  from  tlie  empioyment  of  this  material  in  various 
patterns,  whilst  the  use  of  sculptures  was  quite  exceptionaL  Friezes  I 
and  individual  embellishments,  as  well  as  whole  surfaces,  wei'e  adorned 
with  geometrical  patterns,  generally  of  projecting  black  glazed 
bricks  on  a  red  ground,  whilst  open-work  was  at  the  same  time 
introduced  in  various  portions  of  the  edifice,  as,  for  instance,  the 
gables  (Fig.  520).  Alternate  layers  of  red  and  black  glazed  bricks, 
of  other  colours,  are  also  found  in  these  buildings,  and  the  same 
effect  is  produced  as  by  the  employment  of  various  coloured  marble 
pi  stone  in  the  buildiuga  of  Central  Italy  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
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§  340.  In  Italy  the  pointed  arch  always  remained  a  foreign 
element,  and  did  not  constitute  in  that  country  a  system  Ibunded  on 
itself  and  on  an  organic  construction,  which  might  have  led  to  an 
independent  development.  The  soaring  ten- 
dency, which  characterizes  the  whole  con-  ^^s-  ^^^■ 
struction  of  the  Pointed  style,  is  not  present 
in  the  same  degree  as  in  the  best  buildings 
of  other  countries,  or  at  any  rate  it  does  not 
form  a  determining  feature:  a,  tendency 
.  towards  breadth  rather  than  height  is  per- 
ceptible, especially  in  the  internal  spaces^  by 
the  wide  intercolumniation  of  the  piers,  and 
by  the  breadth  of  the  nave,  whilst  the  height 
is  not  inci-eased  to  a  proportionate  extent. 
The  effect  produced  is  not  so  sublime  as  by 
the  cathedrals  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  but 
still  it  has  its  merits  in  other  ways  through 
the  feeling  of  repose  which  is  produced  by 
the  vast  and  free  extent  of  the  interior,  and 
by  the  employment  of  a  rich  ornamenta- 
tion. 

In  these  Italian  buildings  the  hoiizontal 
lines  were  always  predominant  features,  as 
in  the  galleries  and  mouldings,  frona  which, 
as  from  many  other  details,  it  is  clear  that 
the  influence  of  ancient  architecture  exer- 
cised an  uninterrupted  sway.  Many  of  the 
features  of  the  Later  Romanesque  style 
were,  moreover,  embodied  in  the  Italian 
Pointed,  such  as  the  profile  of  the  trans- 
verse arch,  the  circular-arched  portals,  and 
the  pier-construction  of  the  naves :  even 
massive  circular  pillars  occur  instead  of  piers, 
whilst  the  clustered  column,  which  ao  assists 
the  aim  of  Gothic  architecture,  is  wanting. 
Churches  built  in  the  Italian  Pointed  style  b 
fi^m  those  of  other  countries  by  the  buttri^-a 
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ance  with  tbe  rest  of  tlie  architecture,  and  hy  the  windoWB  not 
occupying  auch  an  important  position,  either  as  regards  their  size  in 
filling  lip  the  auifaces  of  the  walls,  or  hy  the  beauty  of  their  mulliona 
and  tracery :  they  are,  on  the  contmry,  so  small,  that  large  portions 
of  the  surface  of  the  walls,  both  internally  and  externally,  remain 
blank,  The  tower  is  not,  as  in  other  countries,  organically  connected 
with  the  construction  of  the  church,  but  is  always,  as  it  was  in 
preceding  periods,  an  isolated  structure  reared  in  its  vicinity  (Fig.  621). 
At  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transept  a  dome  is  introducod  in 
many  of  the  churches. 

§  341.  Italian  buildings  in  the  Pointed  style  are  richly  on^^ 
meuted,  especially  in  tlie  facades,  and  though  the  embelUshment  is 
not  Iraaed  on  the  principle  of  an  organic  conformity,  yet  a  magniScent 

Jig.  522. 
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and  pleasing  effect  is  produced,  which  is  enhanced  by  the  beauty  oi 
the  many-coloured  marbles  which  are  employed  as  material,  and  by 
the  inlaid  mosaics  (Figs.  522  and  323).  In  this  respect  the  fai^ades 
of  the  Cathedrals  at  Siena,  Orvieto  (Fig.  524),  and  Florence  bear  off 
the  pidm.  But  the  most  magnificent  specimen  of  the  Pointed  style 
in  Italy  is  Milan  Cathedral  (Figs.  526  and  527),  although  its  style  Itf 
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no  menns  comes  up  to  the  standard  of  good  Gotbic  Imiklings,  but  is 
rather  an  intermixture  of  Gothic  with  the  forms  of  the  Renaissance, 
and  would  be  subjected  to  more  hostile  criticism  were  it  not  for  the 
building  being  constructed  entirely  and  carefully  of  the  most  beautifui 
white  marble,  and  for  ite  imposing  dimensions,  and  for  the  great  rich- 
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ness  of  the  architecture  in  the  ornamental  parts,  and,  lastly,  for  tlie 
painted  glass  windows,  which  cast  a  tempered  and  religious  twilight 
through  tlie  interior  of  the  cathedral. 

One  especial  peculiarity  which  occurs  in  Central  Italy  is  that  the 
exterior  as  well  as  the  interior  of  t.be  churches  ia  ovw>'.-ft'i\Afc':i. '«S'&i 
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ftlt«ioate  coones  of  ligtit  and  dark  marblfls,  as  bai  already  beto 
■bown  to  have  been  the  caae  in  t^be  dat^r  Bonuoeacjae  cborcikea 
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In  Up[>er  Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  the  brickwork  construction 
which  was  resorted  to  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  marhle,  gave  rise 
to  miiny  rich  and  peculiar  devices  in  the  mouldings,  the  framework 
of  tlie  windows,  and  in  other  decorative  parts  of  the  building. 
(.■xampie  of  this. 
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In  the  Southern  pavt  of  Italy  the  decoration  of  the  facades  and 
porches  recalls  the  earlier  Norman- Arabian  method  of  ornamentation. 

§342.  The  Pointed  style  was  also  frequently  and  auccessfuUy 
applied  to  piiiilic  yakccM  and  halls ;  especially  in  Ceutral  Italy ;  Later 
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BoDianesqiie  elements  were,  however,  still  blended  with  the  pointed 
arch.  The  Florentine  buildings  of  this  description  form  to  a  certain 
extent  a  separate  class,  and  produce  an  imposing  efifcct  by  their 
maesiveness,  aa  ttie  Palazzo  Publico  at  Flovente  ajtii,  \Ib«.\.  »\.  ■Sveoa^ 
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(Fig,  J28),  wliilst  their  system  of  ducomttoa  displays  a  curioua 

admixture  of  tlie  two  styles. 
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The  Venetian  palaces  form  a  class  apart  amongst  build- 
ings constructed  in  the  Italian  Gothic  style,  In  these,  palaces  the 
arches  of  the  windows  and  halls  rest  upon  shafts  and  terminate  in 
intricate  designs  of  open  tra^iery  work,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cele- 
brated Palace  of  the  Dogea  (529  and  532).  The  arches  hare  a  wavy- 
shape,  which  gives  thera  an  oriental  appearance  (Fig.  530).  The 
enrichments,  moreover,  di.splay,  as  they  usually  do  in  Itiil\-, 
aaother  mode  of  treatment  to  that  which  prevails  elsewhere  in  the 
Gothic  stylo,  and  wliich  has  been  described  in  section  298.  Fig.  531 
gives  an  example  of  this  by  means  of  one  of  the  capitals  in  Fig.  529 
enlarged  scale.  In  private  palaces  the  disposition  of  the 
facade  was  settled  and  detenninate.     They  were  divided  into  three 
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tarts,  tiie  middle  one  of  whicn  was  always  taken  up  hy  the  above- 
HeQtioDed   traceried  arcades,   wMch  were   repeated  in  the  various 
Kg.  530.  Fig.  Ml. 
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Hlorejs,  and  which  corresponded  willi  a  large  hall  situated  beliiiv} 
them  and  forming  the  principal  room  of  the  huilJing.  In  each  of 
the  Bide  divisions  were  introduced  wiudowa  placed  pretty  widely 
apart.  The  corners  of  the  fat^es  were  marked  by  slender  shafU 
twisted  like  cables.  Tke  mouldings  and  cornice  consisted  merely  of 
narrow  bauds,  which  generally  rested  on  consoles  (Fig.  633). 

§  344.  In  Spain  and  Portugal  the  horizontal  line  ia  a  verf 
prominent  feature  in  buildings  in  the  Pointed  style.  The  syBtem 
peculiar  to  Gothic  architecture  is,  however,  more  purely  and  consist- 
ently carried  out  than  in  Italy,  especially  as  regards  the  ground-plan, 
the  disposition  of  pieta  and  windows,  and  the  system  of  vaulting. 
The  exterior,  moreover,  displays  a  more  harmonious  execution,  that 
is  to  say,  as  far  as  the  heterogeneous  elements  which  arc  combined  in 
it  would  allow,  for  German,  Low  Country,  and  French  influences  were 
all  active,  as  well  as  those  of  tlie  native  Moorish  stylo.  An  imitation 
of  the  French  system,  with  its  splendid  decorative  treatment,  is  often 
met  with,  especially  in  the  fagades. 

In  Spain  the  cathedrals  at  Burgoa,  Toledo,  Leon,  and  Earceloiui 
are  the  most  important  sacred  buildings,  while  in  Portugal  thft 
Convent-church  at  Batalha  is  notewoi-thy. 

The  buildings  which  were  constructed  after  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century  are  especially  worthy  of  attention  :  they  display 
a  highly  decorative  style  of  architecture,  and  unite  the  elements  d 
the  Pointed  style  with  the  forms  of  the  Renaissance.  The  east  end 
occasionally  shows  a  deviation  from  the  French  models,  and 
terminated  rectangularly  instead  of  by  a  polygonal  choir.  Whi 
this  occurs  the  choir  is  placed  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  and' 
in  combination  with  the  five  aisles  and  the  aeries  of  chapels  con- 
nected with  them,  produces  a  fine  effect.  A  dome  rises  over  tha 
intersection  of  the  transept  and  nave,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  cathe- 
drals at  Seville  and  Salamanca,  and  in  the  Con  vent- church  of  Eilem 
in  Portugal 
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§  345,  The  EPi-ies  of  original  styles  of  architecture  closes, 
strictly  speaking,  with  the  various  styles  that  have  heen  described  in 
the  foregoing  divisions  of  this  work,  for  all  the  new  phases  which 
have  presented  themselves  in  the  domain  ot  architecture  since  the 
abandonment  of  the  Gothic  style  are  more  or  less  imitations  of  what 
previously  existed,  or,  at  the  most,  new  combinations  of  elements 
which  had  already  been  employed.  The  manner  of  their  re- 
application  exhibits,  on  the  other  hand,  a  decided  change,  and  many 
forma  which  were  unknown  in  earlier  times  were  developed  in  cod- 
sequence  of  this  reapplication,  especially  in  the  later  period  of  the 
Renaissance  style. 

As  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  art  com- 
menced to  take  a  new  course  of  development,  which,  accom- 
panying the  employment  of  the  pointed  arch  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  prevalence  of  the  Gothic  style,  was  speedily  extended  in  all 
directions. 

The  discovery  of  the  productions  of  the  ancients  in  statuary  and 
painting,  and  the  study  of  these  works  of  art  which  was  thereby 
stimulated,  as  well  as  the  renewed  interest  in  classical  literature 
which  was  contemporaneously  aroused  by  the  long-hidden  stores  of 
Greek  and  Latin  MS3.  being  brought  to  light,  as,  for  instance, 
the  work  of  Yitruvius  on  the  architecture  of  the  ancients,  could  not 
fail  to  bring  Roman  buildings  into  prominent  notice,  and  to  pre- 
dispose the  public  mind  in  favour  of  the  classic  styles.  Science, 
moreover  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  began,  like  art,  to 
be  classical  rather  than  romantic. 

A  new  system  wa.s  consequently  developed,  during  the  first  stagga 
of  which,  namely,   the  TiOnHitiou  period,  tl^e  ^'ax«iu\»  e!i,"^-w*^ 
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architecture  came  again  into  use,  although  the  forms  which  hekxf 
to  the  Later  Romanesque  period,  as,  for  instance,  the  division  of  the 
window-arches  by  muUions,  were  not  entirely  abandoned. 

§  346.  This  new  style  of  architecture,  which  is  known  by  tlie 
distinctive  name  of  the  Renaissance,  that  is  to  say,  the  new  birth  oi 
Roman  architecture,  first  sprang  into  existence  in  Italy  as  eariy  ai 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  reached  its  zenith  in  that 
country  in  the  course  of  the  same  century,  and  at  the  b^inning  d 
the  following  became  a  model  for  all  other  countries,  in  which,  how- 
ever, the  Gothic  style  prevailed  for  some  time  longer,  and  maintained 
its  ground  against  the  encroachments  of  its  rivaL  In  Italy,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Pointed  style  was  abandoned,  except  in  isolated 
instances,  and  notably  in  Lombardy.  The  style  which  was  thus 
introduced  into  the  countries  north  of  the  Alps  was  consequently 
accepted  there  as  one  which  was  already  developed,  and  the  build- 
ings constinicted  in  it  were  mere  imitations  of  the  Italian ;  moreover, 
after  it  was  introduced,  it  underwent  no  fui*ther  change  or  develop- 
ment, and  on  that  account  was  designated,  especially  in  Germany, 
as  the  Italian  style.  It  will  therefore  be  sufficient  to  describe  its 
phases  and  characteristics  as  they  appear  in  Italian  buildings. 

The  same  reasons  which  militated  against  the  development  oi 
the  Gothic  style  in  Italy  were  instrumental  in  occasioning  the 
ready  and  definite  acceptance  in  that  country  of  the  forms  of  ancient 
architecture.  The  large  number  of  monuments  of  classical  anti- 
quity existing  in  Ita^y  must  have  been  favourable  to  the  change^ 
particularly  as  their  influence  had  remained  efifective  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

§  347.  At  the  early  epoch  of  its  existence  the  new  style  of 
architecture  displays  not  so  much  an  alteration  in  the  antingement 
of  the  spaces  and  of  the  main  features  of  the  buildings^  as  in  the 
system  of  ornamentation  and  in  the  aspect  of  the  profiles.  The  ob- 
ject and  construction  of  the  buildings  of  the  period  in  question  were 
very  different  from  the  colossal  monuments  of  ancient  Rome,  which 
were  now  to  serve  as  an  example,  and  consequently  the  model  was 
mainly  copied  in  the  decorative  details,  principally  in  the  columnar 
orders  with  their  various  entablatures.  It  is  owing  to  this  oause 
that  the  facades  appear  to  a  certain  degree  to  be  ^lerely  appendages 
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to  the  main  building.  Architects,  moreover,  could  not  at  once 
abandon  the  customary  freedom  of  conception  which  had  been 
permissible  in  the  Romanesque  style,  nor  subject  their  imagination 
to  the  strict  rules  of  Roman  architecture  by  surrendering  all 
endeavours  to  attain  picturesque  effects.  Roman  architecture  was 
consequently  not  at  first  a  model  which  secured  that  slavish 
obedience  which  became  its  prerogative  in  later  times.  At  the 
outset,  moreover,  the  essential  character  of  Roman  ai'chitecture  was 
not  fully  understood,  as  far  as  material  and  construction  are  con- 
cerned. It  was  consequently  only  in  the  case  of  buildings  which  did 
not  require  a  total  abandonment  of  the  prevalent  style  that  Roman 
architecture  was  at  first  employed. 

In  accordance  with  the  tendency  of  the  age,  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture, which  had  assumed  such  prominence  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  Byzantine,  Romanesque,  and  Gothic  styles,  was  now  thrown 
into  the  background,  whilst  the  style  of  the  Renaissance  was  brought 
to  the  front  in  the  construction  of  castles  and  palaces.  The  varieties 
that  occur  in  the  style  of  the  Renaissance  are  therefore  not  to  be 
considered,  as  in  the  case  of  the  previous  styles,  as  the  result  of  time 
and  national  peculiarity,  but  rather  as  the  effects  of  individual  and 
assumptive  personal  conceptions. 

The  first  period  of  this  modem  style  of  architecture  is  also  its 
brightest  one.  The  fai^de  of  the  Certosa  at  Pavia  (Fig.  534)  may 
be  cited  as  the  most  notable  instance.  This  was  begtm  by  Ambrogio 
Eorgognone  in  1473,  and  is  very  rich  in  sculpture  ;  but  the  rest  of 
the  building,  with  the  exception  of  the  dome,  which  is  also  RenaisT 
sance,  belongs  still  to  the  Gothic  period. 

During  the  early  period  the  endeavour  was  maintained  to  adapt 
classical  forms  with  more  or  less  freedom  to  modern  buildings, 
whilst  later,  that  is  in  the  sixteenth  century,  a  scheme  ba^ed  on 
ancient  architecture  was  universally  prescriptive.  Two  distinct 
styles  belong  to  this  first  period,  each  possessing  its  especial 
peculiarities.  These  are  :  The  Early  Florentine  and  Early  Venetian 
Renaissance  styles. 

In  the  Roman  Renaissance  the  system  of  the  second  period, 
which  confines  itself  more  closely  to  classical  elements,  is  more  pre- 
valent.    This  Roman   Renaissance   was   subsequently  most  widely 
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extended,  and  was  introduced  into  Venice,  and  to  a  less  degree  ii 

Floreripo. 


1  lew  of  a  portion  of  the  Certosa  at  Payu 


The  invention  of  printing  exercised  a  considerable  mflu&nce  on 
the  development  of  this  second  system  The  works  of  Yitruvius 
were  translated  into  Italian  and  punted  m  1521  aod  «ere  soon 
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extensively  circulated.  Owing  to  tho  tendency  and  predilection  for 
classical  antiquity  which  were  then  beginning  to  be  displayed,  as 
w,ell  as  to  the  scanty  knowledge  of  Roman  architecture  which  the 
world  then  possessed,  it  is  not  to  be  woadered  at  that  these  works 
soon  came  to  be  viewed  as  an  authority.  But  although  the  writings 
of  Vitruvius,  and  laws  of  architecture  based  on  the  classical  monu- 
ments themselves,  were  considered  as  authoritative,  still  the  tradi- 
tional forms  were  employed  in  a  new  spirit  and  in  a  new  manner, 
A  striving  for  the  picturesque  is  perceptible  amidst  the  massiveness 
of  the  new  style.  At  first  this  tendency  was  confined  within  liiscreet 
bounds,  but  after  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  sixteenth  century  it 
was  extended  to  an  undue  degree. 

§  348.  The  Pitti  palace,  which  was  constructed  by  Brunel- 
leschi,  may  be  considered  as  the  lasting  type  of  the  Florentine 
Renaissance  stylo,  at  least  as  far  as  the  architecture  of  palaces  is 
concerned.  These  palaces  (as  is  shown  by  Figs.  537  and  538)  are 
constructed  in  rustic-work,  that  is  to  say,  of  lai^e  blocks  of  stone 
with  broad  joints,  of  which,  during  the  early  period,  only  the 
splayed  or  rounded  beds  and  joints  were  dressed,  but  at  a  later 
epoch  these  ashlar-biocka  were  more  elegantly  treated,  and  rusticB- 
tion  was  of  more  frequent  occun-ence.     The  pjg.  535, 

effect  of  this  bulky  rustic-work  is  con- 
siderably heightened  by  its  advancing 
prominently  before  the  line  of  the  facade  ; 
indeed  this  projection  is  often  to  the  extent 
of  from  a  half  to  a  whole  foot.  The 
facade,  which  thus  obtains  an  appearance 
of  great  solidity  (Fig,  536),  is  terminated 
by  a  very  massive  and  widely  projecting  cornice  supported  by 
consoles,  and  is  pierced  by  windows  with  semi-circular  heads  and 
deeply-moulded  architraves.  The  windows  constitute  a  space  which, 
being  kept  plain,  forms  a  pleasing  contrast  with  the  heavy  appear- 
ance of  the  whole  fa5ade,  and  a  far  from  unharmonious  effect  being 
thereby  produced,  the  building  seems  to  be  relieved  and  animated. 
The  windows  are  divided  by  a  small  shaft  into  two  halves,  after  the 
medieeval  fashion,  and  these  are  both  spanned  by  a  semicircle  over 
the  impost  of  the  ai-ch  of  the  whole  window.     Be,^'«ft«'o.  A\'isfc  "^.-^c 
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nmall  semicircles  and  the  main  arch  of  the  window  there  is  generally 
inserted  a  circle,  at  the  sidefi  of  which  are  formed  small  triangular 
panels,  which  nro  sometimes  pierced  with  tracery  work,  or  occupied 
with  an  enrichment  of  foliage,  whilst  at  others  the  panels  are  left 
nearly  plain. 

An  expression  of  great  massiveness  is  the  main  characteristic  of 
this  Florentine  style,  which  was  principally  applied  in  the  arcliitee- 
ture  of  the  palaces.  The  forms  which  were  borrowed  from  the 
Konaan  columnar  construction  do  not  in  this  style,  as  they  do  more 

Fig.  53G. 


irliJ'MtilTC 


Stroiii  Pala«a  at  Florenoo. 


or  less  in  the  other  styles  of  the  Renaissance,  constitute  a  pseudo- 1. 
architecture.  The  massivenees,  however,  of  the  Florentine  palaces  I 
conveys  rather  the  notion  of  a  fortress  than  of  the  mansion  of  a  I 
wealthy  nobleman,  and  this  impression  is  increased  by  the  smallness  i 
of  the  windows  in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  building.  This  la  ' 
especially  the  ease  with  those  fa^dcs  which  are  entirely  constructed 
of  considerably  projecting  ashlar  of  irregular  size,  and  to  a  less  degree  i 
in  the  case  of  those  the  lowest  storey  of  which  alone  displays  tbeae 
large  undressed  blocks  (Fig.  53T). 

yfaosp  pijaces  wllipl*-  like  tjie  back  of  the  StrozE;  Palace  (Fig. 
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538),  are  constructed  of  dressed  blocks  with  a  leas  decided  projection, 
preseut  a  more  ele^nt  appearance. 

Ply.  ^37. 


B'nTflrcli  P:\ii\re  nt  'P\ot"hw. 
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The  FJorentine  palaces  which  have  just  been  alluded  to 
!  speaking,  less  suitable  than  all  other  varieties  of  the 
Renaissance  style  for  reproduction  and  imitation  in  the  mansions  and 
dwelling-houses  of  our  aristocracy  and  citizens.  At  any  rate  im- 
portant modifications  would  have  to  be  carried  out,  such  as  a  toning 
down  of  the  too  prominent  masonry  blocks,  and  the  total  avoidance  of 


iadngm  Faliico  at  Klo  en( 


that  loughness  which  must  necessarily  ensue  fum  tht,  employment 
ot  blocks  of  unequal  feize  and  arranged  aftei  an  irregular  fashion 

Theie  exist  however  a  few  Florentine  palaces  ot  a  smaller  tvpe 
*hich  externally  present  a  mon.  habitable  appearance  In  these 
rustic  woik  i'5  not  the  all  important  feiture  but  it  la  only  eraplojel 
'  fri  the  juuins  of  the  Iiw^uIl  though  it  sometimes  extend  to  tla 
while  it  the  ground  floor  The  roof  which  piujects  very  jniider 
ably  and  (.Lows  the  wooden  coustiuctioQ  \a  not  \\^  <i,efij.:iv^'\'&w.  *«) 


ler  J 
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tbf  rest  of  tliG  architectural  features  of  the  la^ade.  Dor  is  il  supported 
by  a  strong  enough  cornice.  Sometimes  the  upper  iititrej  forms 
open  arcade,  as  in  Fig.  539.  The  figures  ami  embellishments  in 
sf^affitto  which  are  introduced  in  this  fagade  are  not  a  neoesuiT 
feature  in  these  Florentine  palaces.  This  method  ot  oruament^m. 
\»  also  met  with  in  exceptional  instances  in  some  of  the  Bonus 
palaceit. 

The  creations  of  Alberti  foi'm  a  cliLss  apiirt  in  Florentine  palace 


i>E  tlirj  F;\?niie  of  tho  E,Mfiol]ni  Palace  a 


architecture,  for  they  do  not  display  the  peculiarities  of  the  Floi 
tine  style  which  have  just  been  mentioned,  but  rather  accommodatii 
the  forms  of  the  antique  to  more  modern  requirepaenta,  they  pointed 
out  the  road  which  was  followed  by  the  Roman  Renaissance  style, 
especially  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century.     As  will 
lie  seen  from  Fig.  540,  these  buildings  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  free- 
from  mcdiseval  sympathies,  and  approach  more  closely  to  the  cla'wii 
niodi'lN, 


i  aSO.     The  siaijilicity  nf  the 
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also  displayed  in  tlie  design  of  the  vestibules,  which  consists  either  of 
a  narrow  passage  covered  with  a  vault  and  leading  up  to  the  stair- 
case, or  at  the  most  of  a  gateway.  Sometimes  this  defect  is  lessened 
by  a  small  court  being  attached  to  tlie  vestibule,  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  case  of  the  Gondi  Palace,  which  was  constructed  by  San  Gallo. 
1  During  the  early  period  of  the  Florentine  Renaissance  the  simple 
Fig.  541. 


Vendranijn  Palttca  at  Ven  ce,  by  Piatro  Lombardo. 
basilica  shape  was  generally  chosen  for  churches,  and  the  churches  of 
San  Lorenzo  and  San  Spirito  were  constructed  in  this  style  by 
Erunelleschi ;  but  subsequently,  as  elsewhere  in  Italy,  the  Roman 
vaulted  forms,  after  the  model  of  St.  Peter's,  lu  conjunction  with  the 
domical  construction,  were  universally  employed,  even  in  the  case  of 
small  churches, 

§  3.51.  The  Venetian  Renaissance  style  first  sprang  mto  exist- 
ence towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  flourished  till  the 
lOose  of  the  sixteenth.  This  style,  like  the  Florentine,  comprisea 
various  shades  of  difference,  and  is  principally  remarkaJ[>lc  i: 


I 


/J 
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tion  Willi  the  architecture  of  palaces.  The  arrangement  remain* 
Himilar  to  the  ancient  Venetian  system,  as  far  as  regards  the  ititcmiJ 
distribution  of  spaces  and  the  diriKion  of  the  facade  into  main  groups, 
whilst  the  individual  details,  an,  for  instance,  the  columns  and  archea, 
are  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  Roman  system.  Whilst  the 
Florentine  palaces  present  an  imposing  appearance  by  their  simple 
Pig.  512. 


\  of  tbo  Scuola  di  ^n  Sfarco  at  Veaice ; 


,  and  strike  the  beholder  as  severe  and  gloomy,  the 
Venetian  palaces,  on  the  other  hand,  offer  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
same  by  the  elegance  and  richnese  of  their  architecture. 

§  352.  A  certain  originality  and  freedom  of  invention  is  per-  . 
ceptible  in  the  buildings  of  the  early  period  of  the  Venetian  Henaia-  j 
sance  style ;  tjie  old  style  is  happily  blended  with  the  new,  which  J 
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uring  this  first  faLage  ia  still  imbued  with  Romanesque  conceptions  ■ 
Fig.  541). 

A.  method  of  decoration  is  peciiliar  to  these  buildings  which 
ippeai'S  to  hc,ve  been  borrowed  from  Ej'zantine  models.  Fine  marbles 
riotis  colours,  of  which  reJ  porphyry  and  green  aerpen;ine  are 
,he  most  frequent,  are  inserted  in  circular  and  angular  panels  and  | 
Wnierings,  and  form  a  sort  of  mosaic-work.  This  style  of  ornamenta- 
ion  is  employed  both  in  churches  and  palaces,  and  gives  a  peculiarly  ' 
Fig.  543. 


Lch  and  elegant  appearance  to  the  fai.ades.  Another  pecuhanty  which 
fBA  borrowed  from  the  Byzantine  style  consists  in  the  employment 
f  semi-circular  gables,  both  in  churciies,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Santa 
taria  dei  llliracoli,  and  also  in  public  palaces,  of  which  the  Scuola  di 
Ian  Marco  is  a  brilliant  example  (,Fig.  512). 

A  beautifully  picturesque  effect  is  often  produced  in  Venetian 
lalacea  by  their  effective  composition,  see  Figs.  541  and  643 
'     §  353.     In  the  first  or  transition  stage  of  tUe  uew  5l.^W,'*\'^'v-'  ^^ 


A 
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say,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  oen* 
turies,  the  productions  of  Pietro  and  Martino  Lombardo  are  especially 
noteworthy  (see  Figs.  541  and  o42).  A  more  determined  inutation 
of  Roman  architecture  is  subsequently  perceptible  in  the  prodactions 
of  San  Michele  during  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
conceptions  of  this  architect  had  a  considerable  influence  on  his  oon- 
temporaries  and  successors,  and  display  a  certain  independence  and 
originality  (Fig.  543).  Next  in  order  are  the  productions  of  Jacopo 
Tatti,  or  Sansovino,  who  was  born  in  1479,  and  died  in  1570.  This 
architect  was  educated  in  the  Florentine  school,  and  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded to  Rome ;  his  masterpieces  are  less  powerful  and  imposing; 
but  on  the  other  hand  are  more  graceful,  and  display  moi*e  richly 
developed  details  than  those  of  Sai.  Michcie  (see  Fig.  544).  In  these 
buildings,  as  well  as  in  the  Vendramin  Palace  by  Pietro  Lombardo, 
which  belongs  to  the  first  period,  the  difiFerent  storeys  of  the  fagade 
are  ornamented  by  orders  of  half  or  three-quarter  columns,  which  are 
placed  at  the  sides  of  the  openings,  which  themselves  have  semi- 
circular heads,  and  the  facade  is  consequently  less  stiflf  and  heavy 
than  it  appears  in  instances  where  Roman  architecture  was  more 
strictly  and  decisively  employed. 

^  :?o4.  Another  modification  of  the  style  which  conformed  more 
closely  to  tlie  Roman  models  and  to  the  precepts  of  Vitruvius  than 
the  architecture  which  has  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  para- 
gi'aph,  was  shortly  afterwards  introduced  byPalladio.  It  is  conse- 
quently only  in  a  local  point  of  view  that  it  can  be  designated  as 
Venetian,  because  as  regards  style  it  falls  under  the  category  of  the 
Roman  Renaissance.  Palladio,  who  became  the  special  champion  of 
this  style  of  architecture,  was  bom  at  Vicenza  in  1518,  and  died  in 
1580.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  gi'eat  talent,  and,  after  Michel- 
Angelo,  exercised,  perhaps,  more  influence  than  anyone  else  on 
architecture.  Still  the  introduction  of  great  confusion  of  ideas  is 
attributable  to  this  architect,  for  he  adorned  buildings  of  every  kind 
and  of  most  varied  purposes  and  arrangement  with  classical  temple 
portals, without  taking  into  consideration  their  objector  the  require- 
ments of  the  building  as  a  whole,  so  that  the  order  was  frequently 
carried  up  through  several  storeys  without  any  reference  to  its 
arrangement.     But  although  these  reproductions  of  columns  and  the 
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employment  of  pilaaters  were  meaningless  in  tbemaelvea,  they  served, 
in  a  merely  decorative  point  of  view,  to  give  a  striking  appearance  tff 

the  buildings  (Fig,  o4.i). 


Pala«  at  Tirenni,  by  Pnlladio. 

The  lower  storey  of  palaces  built  by  Falladio,  the  greater  part  of 
which  are  at  Vicenza,  is  generally  of  rustic  work,  whilst  the  upper 
storeys  have  pilasters  or  a  colonnade  ;  occasionally,  however,  pilasteca 
or  arcades  are  introduced  on  the  ground-floor  (Fig.  546). 

More  than  one  cause  served  to  render  the  compositions  of  Palladia 
80  celebrated.  He  possessed  aii  especial  felicity  in  the  arrangenrent 
of  his  ground-plans,  particularly  in  instances  where  he  had  an  un- 
limited space  at  his  disposal.  His  command,  moreover,  of  good' 
proportion,  rendered  his  combinations  of  civic  and  sacred  buildings 
most  pleasing  to  the  eye;  whilst  the  columnar  arrangement  of  hi 
entrances  conveyed  ar  ^reeable,  and  at  the  same  time,  dignified! 
impression  (Figs.  547  and  548).  Consequently  the  works  of  Palladit^ 
although  often  composed  of  heterogeneous  elements,  remained  for 
'  "'Dg  period  the  model  for  an  entire  style ;  and  even  in  the  eighteeod 
\tQry,  when  the  total  deterioration  of  architecture,  as  exemi 
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in  what  is  called  by  the  Germans  "the  Zopf-und-Periiickeri  Styl" 

(pigtail  and  periwig  style),  led  architects  again  in  the  direction  of 

the  classical,  the  designs  of  Palladio  became  anew  a  subject  of  study. 

I      Even  in  the  present  day  they  are  often   immoderately  praised  by 


Halt  u£  tho  Farads  of  a.  I'lUace  ui  Vicenza,  bj  PallaJio, 

those  who  are  not  really  conversant  with  the  principles  and  require- 
ments of  art,  and  who  are  ignorant  of  the  history  of  the  development 
of  architecture. 

The  moat  noteworthy  of  the  successors  of  Palladio  at  Venice  were 
Scamozzr,  and  Longhena,  the  architect  of  the  Delia  Salute  church 
(Fig.  549). 

Some  of  the  cliurclies  of  this  '"  the  Byzantine  system  of 

the  Greek  cross  with  "        '  '  dome  resting  oia. 

four  pillars  nr 
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but  'vith  a  system  of  vaulting  of  their  own,  which  produces  a  beautiful 
effect.  This  system  consists  of  a  aeries  of  large  domes  in  the  nave, 
and  of  smaller  domes  in  the  aisles,  alt  resting  on  pierced  masses  of 
masonry  with  barrel-vaul tings  connected  with  them,  as,  for  instance, 
San  Salvatore. 

Fig.  5-49. 


§  355.  Owing  to  the  rarity  ,i.ikI  vApijiisivouess  of  free- stone  iu 
Upper  Italy,  an  arciiitectural  style  in  hrick  was  developed  side-hy- 
side  with  that  which  has  just  been  touched  upon.  This  material 
had  already  been  employed  Id  '"'"•  foregoing  period  for  churches, 
and  it  aow  omue  iuto  tieiiuent  ■''to,uuv\  ^^l  ^J^^  '^ 
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Bologna  is  especially  rich  in  palacon  of  tbis  description,  wliich,  wiA 
an  admixture  of  earlier  forms,  belong  for  tlie  most  part  to  the  Early 
Eenaissance,  witli  semicircles  for  the  licads  of  the  openings,  as 
wa=  necessitated  liy  the  charitclor  of  the  material  (Fig  550),     Th« 


k  lea  to 

L 


Fafode  of  a  FoUca  of  loagh  brink  at  Bologaa. 

easy  muUipIication  of  the  ornamental  parts  in  burnt  clay,  generally 

'      to  an  undue  increase  of  the  decorative  element.     Inasmuch  as 

main   streets  of  Bologna  have  arcades  running  along  them  of 

tie  ifldividual  palaces  oti\j  embrace  a.  'potti.uvi,  these  buildings 
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do  not  present  the  appearance  of  being  totally  detached,  but  aeeit 
ratlier  parts  of  the  entire  front  of  the  street,  and  show  much  sioii- 
iarity  in  the  architectuie  of  their  facades  with  that  of  the  arcade* 
themselves. 

§  35fi.  The  Roman  Renaissance  style.  The  Roman  Renaissance 
style  tijaplays  likewise  several  variations  or  shades  of  difference, 
although  the  diversities  are  not  so  striking  as  io  the  Venetiac 
Whilst  the  intellectual  tendency  which  caused  and  fostered  the  Renaip- 
sauce  in  Italy  owed  its  origJti  mainly  to  Florence,  and  was  cultivated 
in  that  town  and  in  Upper  Italy,  Rome  was  suffering  under  very  un- 
favourable circumstances.  Brunelleschi,  Alherti,  Michelozzo,  Bene- 
detto da  Majano,  Cronaea,  Sansovino,  ai,,^  others  who,  feehng  the 
power  and  worth  of  the  ancient  moni'  Jients  of  Rome,  began  to  make 
a  study  of  them,  and  thus  {fave  an  impulse  to  the  resuscitation  of 
Uoman  architecture,  were  no  Roman  artists.  It  was  only  when  the 
poetic  breath  of  the  first  inspiration  had  vanished  that  Rome  began 
definitely  to  play  its  own  part  in  the  Renaissance,  and  to  mark  out 
'  and  limit  the  manifold  variations  which  had  been  brought  about  by 
the  most  prominent  architects  of  the  different  schools.  The  first  and 
most  important  school  of  the  Roman  Renaissance  was  originated  by 
Donato  Lazzari,  known  under  the  name  of  Bramante  (1444  to  1514)  ; 
this  was  joined  by  Balthazar  Peruzzi  and  Antonio  di  Sangallo;  another 
school  was  represented  by  Giacomo  Barozzio,  known  aaVigi.ola  (1507 
to  1573),  whilst  a  third  was  directed  by  Michel-Angelo  Bnonarofti 
(1+74  to  15(J4),  and  by  its  arbitrary  character  formed  a  stepping- 
stone  to  the  Rococo  style  which  succeeded  it. 

It  was  the  productions  of  the  above-mentioned  architects,  as  well 
as  those  of  some  others  of  note,  which  mainly  determined  the  fntuve 
course  of  the  Roman  Renaissance  style,  and  that  not  for  Rome  only, 
but  for  all  countries ;  for  the  palaces  and  churches  of  Rome  came 
gradually  to  he  regarded  as  models,  and  the  Roman  Renaissance 
style  was  extended  over  tlie  whole  civilized  world  both  during  the 
period  of  its  prime  and  that  of  its  deterioration. 

Except  during  the  period  of  transition,  the  Roman  monuments 
and  the  rules  gathered  from  the  writings  of  Vitnivius,  were  in 
general  adhered  to.  When,  however,  the  antique  forms  did  not  suit 
Uie  buildings  which  new  n      '  **  -xecGsaYVaJ-eA^  lasv 
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arliitmry  deviation  was  consiJered  permiasible,  without  the  rules  in 
question  being  totally  abandoned.  A  dry  method  of  treatmeat  is  the 
result,  which  contrasts  unfavourably  with  the  freer  and  more  poetk 
transition  period  from  the  Romanesque  to  the  Classical  style. 

At  the  period  of  the  earhest  development  of  the  Koman  Renaifr- 
sance,  free  treatment,  after  the  Romanesque  method,  is  exhibited 
a  much  less  degree  than  in  the  Florentine  and  Venetian  styles ;  but 
on  the  other  hand  the  Roman  Renaissance  was  from  the  commence- 
ment much  more  correct  as  regards  its  couformity  to  the  ideas  of 
ancient  Roman  architecture. 

§  3.57.     The  productions  of  Bramante  himself,  who  was  the  first 
Roman  architect  of  note,  display  two  different  tendencies,  of  which 


.HH.. 


Put  of  the  Fafude  of  the  Caucelleiia  at  £ome. 

the  earlier,  having  its  origin  in  Upper  Italy,  esiiibits  more  originality  J 
together  with  iiomanesi^iie  pvocUvitLes,  a^s  for  instance  the  Choir  (rf  I 
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the  Church  of  S.  Maria  delle  Grazie  at  Milan ;  whilst  the  later  is 
more  strictly  in  conformity  with  the  antique;  a  result  which  was 
lirought  about  by  the  architect's  study  of  ancient  Koman  monuments. 


The  most  i-emarkahle  productions  of  Bramante  at  Rome  are  the 
Cancelleria  Palace  (Fig.  551),  with  the  Church  of  San  Lorenzo  in 
Damaso  contained  within  its  precincts,  the  Giraud  Palace,  now  the 
Torlonia  (Fig.  552  and  Fig.  553  with  details  of  the  same),  and  the  Court 
of  the  Vatican,  with  the  celebrated  Loggie,  decorated  by  Raphael. 
Brdinante  also  drew  the  plan  of  St.  Peter's,  which  was  afterwards 
subjected  to  so  many  alterations.  According  to  the  original  design, 
the  church  was  to  have  been  constructed  in  the  form  of  a  Greek 
cross,  with  each  of  the  four  ends  terminating  in  a  semi-circle,  and 
with  a  central  dome.  In  the  severer  forms  of  this  architect's  pro- 
ductions a  poverty  and  insipidity  is  already  discernible,  which 
contrasts  strongly  with  the  more  imaginative  and  poetic  treatment 
of  other  structures  which  are  remajkable  for  their  gi'acefulness.  A 
want  of  power  in  details  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  Eramante'a 
failings,  aLd  this  of  course  is  more  noticeable  in  his  later  productiona. 


J 
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Pig.  5GS.  when  ancieDt  Roman  models  ware  hia 

study,  than  in  his  earlier  worksL 

§  358.  The  pupils  of  Brammte 
nod  other  reno^vned  architects  pur* 
sued  the  path  which  he  had  marked 
out ;  as,  for  example,  Balthazar  Fenizzi 
(1481  to  1536,  Fig.  551);  as  the 
principal  of  his  works  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Famesina  at  Rome :  Ant 
di  Sangallo  of  Florence  (died  1546), 
whose  principal  work  is  the  Farnese 
Palace  at  Rome  (see  Fig,  655,  and 
parts  of  the  same  on  an  enlarged  scale 
in  Figs.  556,  557,  558).  The  third 
storey  of  this  palace  is,  however,  the 
work  of  Michel-Angelo.  The  Farnese 
Palace  forms  to  a  certain  extent  the 
type  of  a  distinct  class  in  the  ai'chi- 
tecture  of  Roman  palaces,  and  its  chief 
chai'acteristic  is,  that  the  facades  are 
not  divided  by  any  orders  of  columns  or 
pilasters,  as  for  instance  iu  Fig.  554 ; 
but  the  same  effect  and  impression  are 
produced  by  the  architraves,  cornice^ 
and  plinths  of  the  windows,  which  in- 
variably have  rectilineal  terminations, 
as  well  as  the  doors,  and  also  by  the  string-courses  which  divide  the 
storeys,  and  by  a  far-projecting  cornice :  at  the  same  time  especial 
consideration  is  devoted  to  the  effect  of  good  proportions.  Orna- 
ments are  but  sparingly  introduced  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
corners  are  generally  marked  by  rustications. 

These  palaces  convey  the  impression  of  solidity  without  cumber- 
someness,  of  richness  without  luxury,  and  above  all,  of  simplicity  in 
conjunction  with  dignity. 

In  the  constructions  of  Bramante's  nephew  and  pupil,  the  cele- 
brated painter,  Raphael  Sanzio  (1483  to  1520),  there  is  perceptible  a 
vr/a/a  tendency  towards  piclures^yie  eSect  a.uSia.Vufeii*iSnti.  \fi4(ita.U; 
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rig.  564. 


Ebnall  Folacc  at  Komc,  by  Balthaazar  Pera: 
Fig.  555. 


Farceae  PiUaci 


tbis  is  evidenced  in  tlio  palaces  built  by  him  at  Rome,  and  especially 
in  those  at  Florence :  but  this  tendency  is  dispiayud  with  more 
frcciiom  in  the  work u  of  Baphael'a  pupil,  GiuUu  Kame^ 


ii 
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134fi),  who,  amongst  other  works,  was  the  architect  of  the  VUla 
Madama  at  Rome,  and  the  Palace  Del  Te  at  Mantua. 


Winiiow  of  the  Upper  Storey  of  tbe 

Fa^e  of  th«  Fameae  Patace 

in  Fig.  555. 

§  359.  Another  school,  which 
displays  a  still  stricter  imita- 
tion of  classical  forms  than  that 
of  which  Bramante  was  the 
founder,  was  represented  and 
advocated  by  Giacomo  Barozzio, 
who  is  known  under  the  name  oi 
Vignola  (1507  to  1573).  This 
architect,  by  his  works  and  his 
teaching,  exercised  very  great 
influence  on  his  conteniporariej 
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and  successors,  and  the  effect  of  his  example  is,  like  PalJadio'a,  to  be 
traced  not  only  in  the  architectural  bias  of  his  own  times,  but  also 
in  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century.  This  result  was  principally 
brought  about  by  means  of  his  book  on  the  five  columnar  orders  of 


Castle  of  Capraiola.  between  Hume  anJ  ViWrbn,  by  Vigi 


antiquity,  and  this  treatise  has  been  regarded  as  an  authority  down 
to  the  latest  times.  His  most  noteworthy  construction  is  the  Castle 
of  Caprarola.  between  Rome  and  Viterbo  (Fig.  559). 

§  360.  The  third  school  was  developed  contemporaneously  with 
the  above  by  Michel-Angelo  Buonarotti  (1474  to  1564).  This  great 
genius  had  extraordinary  and  excessive  views,  and  could  not  conse- 
■  qnently  accommodate  himself  without  reservation,  as  his  contempo- 
raries did,  to  the  principles  and  rules  which  had  already  found 
universal  acceptation.  His  manner,  therefore,  of  treating  architec- 
tural forms  savoured  of  arbitrariness  rather  than  of  conformity  with 
constructive  and  aesthetic  principles,  and  aimed  more  at  pictureaque- 
ness  of  effect  than  at  strictness  of  style. 

Michel-Angelo  assumed  such  a  considerable  and  prominent  posi- 
tion by  his  geniu?  and  authoritw  '  ' '  i]y  entailed 
imitation   and  prr  "  his 
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deviations  were  moderate,  they  were  considered  by  liis  imitators 
merely  as  marks  of  the  originality  of  Uis  wonderful  talent,  and  by 
this  means  proved  stepping-stones  to  the  degeneratioa  which  marked 
the  ensuing  period  of  the  Roccoao  style.  Amongst  his  architectural 
works,  the  design  of  the  Capitol  at  Eame,  with  its  wings  (Fig.  560), 
may  be  considered  as  the  most  pleasing,  whilst  aa  a  testimony  to  his 
lofty  genius  the  mighty  and  glorious  dome  of  St  Peter's  at  Rome 
(Figs.  561  and  5G2),  which  has  no  rival  in  the  world,  must  be 
adduced  as  a  striking  instance.  This  dome  was  only  completed  after 
Michel- An gelo's  death.  Both  as  regards  its  colossal  dimensions,  as 
well  as  its  beautiful  proportions  and  lines,  it  produces,  both  internally 
and  externally,  a  most  wonderful  impression.  It  should  be  remarked 
that  Michel-AngelOj  like  Bramante  before  him,  selected  the  form  of 
the  Greek  cross  for  his  church,  and  planned  the  dome  accordingly, 
and  that  the  nave,  which  is  by  Carlo  Mademo,  is,  both  externally 
and  internally,  prejudicial  to  the  effect  of  the  dome  (see  Fig.  563), 

§  361.  Though  the  individual  productions  of  the  above- 
mentioned  architects  naturally  differed  from  each  other,  yet  the 
palaces  of  the  Roman  Renaissance  have  this  in  common,  that  they 
all  convey  the  impression  of  marked  dignity  and  of  size  in  conjunction 
with  simplicity.  The  most  important  of  the  causes  that  conduce  to 
this  result  are  the  proportions  and  lavge  dimensions.  The  mouldings 
and  other  architectural  details  are  clearly  defined,  but  not  so  promi- 
nent as  in  the  Florentine  palaces,  and  for  the  most  part  traced  upon 
purely  classical  Roman  principles.  This  remark  is  applicable  to  the 
earlier  period  of  the  Renaissance,  for  in  the  later  period  the  bent, 
broken,  and  twisted  forms  which  occur,  especially  in  the  jambs  of  win- 
dows and  their  pediments,  differ  entirely  from  those  of  antiquity. 
But  the  palaces  which  belong  to  the  good  period  of  the  Renais- 
sance are,  in  fact,  isolated  examples,  as  the  above-mentioned  build- 
ings by  Bramante,  Balthazar  Pertczzi,  and  some  others,  The 
Farnese  Palace,  by  Antonio  Saugallo,  which  is  the  most  imposing  in 
Rome,  must  be  considered  as  a  solitary  exception  to  this  rule.  This 
palace  would  represent  the  Roman  palatial  style  in  the  most  complete 
manner  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  third  storey,  which  was 
designed  by  Michel-Angelo,  detrar*"  '    '  ■      -  „a^Q  jjy 

its  windows,  which  are  iu  tl: 


tpt 
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the  others,  that  the  harmoDious  unity  of  the  whole   is   seriouslij 

'mpaued.     The  desiire  of  uovelty,  and  the  abaodoameat  of  traditioi 

Pig.  sal. 


lelll 


Back  View  of  St.  Feter'n,  Eome, 
lawa,  have,  in  tliia  instance,  clea-rly  given  rise  to  a  fault.   Not  only  is i 
open  to  ceustire  thai  the  semi-c.ivc.ulo.'c  Vveads  to  some  of  the  wisdoi 
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lack  uuiformity  with  the  rest  of  the  building,  in  whicli  horizontal  liin 
are  predominant,  but  even  the  treatment  of  their  architraves,  &&, 


SeciiuQof  tI.eUoraerf  at  Petot^  Borne. 
very  ill-judged,  mainly  owin?  i.n  the  fa<^      "  'i  a  deficiency 

in  height  the  arches  of  fl  •> 'O&iiVisix- 
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BOoUl  line  of  the  pcdimeDt«,  anil  tliat  coosequentlj  tbe '. 
trare  aad  fricu  of  tbe  wiodow  c-ntablature  had  to  be 
Fig.  558).     The  woret  of  the  cljaracteristic  mistakes  of 
of  aacietit  Human  architecture  are,  mOTeorer,  here  inl 

namelj, 
dactioD  ( 
whi<^  do  ait  t 
oD  tbe  groaB^,  h 
which  are  s 
br  brackets, 
which  support  ■ 
chitraveswithapi 
file  which  coinddi 
with  tliat  dia|jaj« 
by  the  debased  p 
file  of  tbe  decadoi 
architecture. 
Fig.  56*  p 
a  type  of  the  i 
jority  of  tbe  p 
of  the  Roman  1 
naiasance  style,  i 
lea.st  so  far  as  le 
gards  the  arcbitee 
tiiral  features  i 
their  arrangemeat 
for  the  most  import 
aut  palaces  in  th 
style  are  both  i 
imposing  by  i 
great  length,  whilst  at  the  same  time  they  are  less  simple  and  le 
correct  in  their  details. 

The  Roman  palaces  are  for  tbe  moat  part  without  any  importai 
sculptural  accessories,  and  without  ornamentation,  unless  an  exceptic 
he  made  as  regards  the  decorated  mouldings  of  the  cornice,  which 
generally  Corinthian :  such  envicliincnt.*  are  usually  ovoli,  dcntilf 
and  coheoIls.     It   is   the   very  simplicity  of  the  Roman  palacesj  i 


■  conjunction  with  their  vast  dimensious,  which  gives  the  impreaaion 
I  of  dignity.     If  this  atyle  is  applied  to  our  modem  dwellings  with 
K  their  curtailed  dimensions,  more  ornamentation  is  requisite  tlinii  wat 
Fig.  564. 
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Veruspi  PiLlooe  at  Kame. 
the  case  with  the  vast  Roman  palaces,  for  otherwise  the  impression 
would  be  feeble  and  uninteresting  as  soon  as  the  effect  produced  by 
the  extent  of  the  structure  was  wanting. 

§  302.  The  vestibules  are  generally  spacious,  but  still  they  do 
not  produce  the  impression  which  is  conveyed  by  a  richer  style  of 
architecture.  A  more  pleasing  effect  might  have  been  attained  by 
the  employment  of  columns  where  now  heavy  pilasters  support  the 
vaults  of  the  vestibule.  The  arrangement,  however,  of  the  vesti 
bules  and  courts  ia  carried  out  with  some  view  to  picturesque  effect ; 
sometimes  there  are  colonnades,  while  at  others  they  are  wanting ; 
niches  with  statues  are  introduced  opposite  the  entrance ;  whilst 
a  fountain  at  tlie  background  of  the  first  court,  or  still  more  effec- 
tively at  that  of  the  second,  is  aelJom  wanting.  The  perspective 
effect  is  naturally  increased  by  these  courta.  It  is  rarely  that 
the  staircase  is  included  in  the  first  cow^  d'leil,  it  is  usually  placed 
at  the  side,  and  behind  a  gallery.  The  remaining  space  of  the 
ground-Soor  is  geuerallv      '  co'4j^\-\i.w»k,* 
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Tjy^^mji^^^jj 


iJ.iJi  [lit  J";i^uJl'  i.f  ;i  I'llace  tit  lisnoa. 


and  other  snbcwdioaU 
appliances  The  nonf 
nhicb  arc  used  Gv 
ordiaar}'  or  state  p^^ 
poses  are  on  the  firS- 
floor.whilst  the  aecond- 
Sooris  appropriated  to 
\\\'i  same  purpose,  and 
between  or  below  is . 
the  entre-sol,  or  iriez-  1 
zantne,  which  gene-  J 
rally  has  windows  of 
a  square  ^hape. 

§  363.  The  build- 
ings of  the  aUteenth 
century  at  Genoa  form 
a  distinct  species  of  the 
Mtjidem  Roman  style, 
mainly  owing  to  tlift 
fact  that  they  werede* 
signed  by  one  single 
artist,  Galeazzo  Alesao 
(1500—1572).  Tbey 
are  large  palaces, 
which  bear  an  inde- 
pendent character  ani 
differ  from  those  o( 
other  towns,  especiallj 
in  the  arrangement  ol 
the  interior.  The  iia- 
even  and  circumscribed 
nature  of  the  grouoB 
on  which  they  are  built 
is  mainly  conducive  to 
this,  and  picturesqufi 
and   imposing      ~ 


1  ^VAWW-* 


ng    ettecv 
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by  the  arrangement  of  the  vestibules,  halls,  and  steps  (Fig^,  .565) 
In  this  respect  the  palaces  of  Genoa  are  unrivalled,  for  the  Flo- 
rentine palaces,  as  well  as  the  Venetian,  are  entirely  wanting  in  snch 
vestibules.      At  Kome,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  palaces  werf 

Fig.  667. 


Fa^xde  oE  tho  Tursi-Dorin  T; 


not  restricted  by  want  of  ground,  and  where  the  vestibules  and  courts 
as,sume  even  larger  dimensions  than  at  Genoa,  no  such  picturesque 
effects  of  light  and  perspective  are  pi-oduced  as,  in  the  latter  city, 
rise  from  the  architecture  itself,  and  from  effects  of  perspective  and 
light  and  shade. 

The  purity  of  style,  however,  of  the  Genoese  palaces  is  not  so 
great  as  in  the  Roman,  particularly  as  regards  the  heavy,  ungraceful 
forms  of  details.  This  is  shown  by  Figs,  56G  and  .5(17,  and  there  are 
other  instances  in  which  the  faults  are  more  marked  than  in  the 
palaces  in  question.  The  palaces  of  Genoa  may,  however,  be  favour- 
ably contrasted  with  the  Roman  as  regards  height ;  for  the  ground- 
floor  and  the  mezzanine  are  raised  considerably,  in  order  to  gain  more 
liglit  and  a  better  view  from  the  main  storey.  Owing,  however,  to 
the  extreme  narrowness  of  the  streets  and  the  consequent  difficulty 
in  obtaining  a  satisfactory  point  of  view,  the  object  is  not  obtained 
to  the  desired  degree. 

§  364.  The  decoration  of  the  interiors  of  the  buildings  of 
the  Renaissance  is  also  copied  *"'■""'  ancient  Roman  architecture. 
The   rooms  are  f"  '  '    ceilings,  bat  in  both 

cases  they  w  n»"nncst  ^il  ■&«»& 


ta 
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discovered  in  tbe  Batlis  of  Tittis,  as  is  shown  in  Fi^.  568,  or  by 
panel-work,  that  is,  sunken  coffci's  with  a  regularly  distributed  en- 
richmcnt  (Fig.  S69).  These  panels  are  themselves  often  adorned  with 
liiKtoricnl  or  allegurioal  paintings,  or  with  arabesques.  Oinameoted 
Fig.  ess 


Fainted  Vault  of  the  FlorcntiDe  Palace  in  Some. 

panels  were  employed  in  lai'ge  palaces  for  horizonlal  ceilings,  as  also  in 
jliurches,  though  in  the  latter  case  they  were  more  often  applied  to 
!upola  vaultings,  as  notably  in  St.  Peter's  (Fig.  569), 

Amongst  other  details,  a  tjipe  oS  com^sAe  ca-YAeX  \%  -Ao-rtlti^  <rf 
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notice,   because   it   is  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  with  but  very 
slight  modifications  (Figs.  570,  571,  572).     Durmg  the  later   period 
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of  the  Renaissance  style  a  very  extensive  application  of  akisdrfl 

ciirvod  scutcheon   was  prevalent;  the  ends  were  generally  rolled  if  I 

in  imitation  of  pardiraent  (Figs.  573  and  574). 

Fig.  670. 


illion  of  a  decorated  Pilaster  with 


Sfi.t.     When  the  raonuments  of 

Roniiin  antiquity  became  a  subject  of 
study  at  the  commencement  of  the  era 
of  the  Renaissance,  the  belief 
entertained  that  the  architecture  of 
bygone  days  was  to  be  invested  with 
a  new  lease  of  life.  But  the  or-. 
ganism  of  the  Classic  style  did  not: 
provide  for  everj'  modern  requirement,, 
and  for  buildings  of  several  storeys^ 
the  only  types  which  were  available 
were  the  Roman  theatres  and 
■p\Y\l\iea\."[es,  a-ai    ■Ofte    "vVe- 
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Septizonium  of  Severus :  the  temples  tad  to  serve  as  ir.odeU  for 
halls,  whilst  the  triumphal  arches  were  taken  as  copies  for  other 
public  buildings,  and  for  the  interior  vaults  the  baths  were  em- 
ployed as  a  pattern.  Consequently,  the  early  Renaii.sance  style 
bears  an  essentially  decorative  character,  inasmuch  as  it  employed 
the  individual  forms  of  ancient  architecture  after  adapting  them  to 
the  creations  of  modem  times,  not  aa  constructive  but  rather  as 
decorative  elements,  which,  however,  the  Renaissance  endeavoured 
to  reproduce  in  a  manner  that  was  at  the  same  time  regulai'  and 
Qoble.  Wtieo  the  awakened  perception  of  the  beauties  of  Grecian 
and  Roman  buildings  led  to  the  resumption  of  the  horizontal 
architrave  instead  of  the  pointed  arch,  the  grotesque  treat- 
ment of  the  pointed,  angidar,  and  swelling  foliage  which  was 
employed  in  the  capitals  and  friezes  of  the  Gothic  style  (see  Figs. 
i20,  421,  433,  435,  476),  had  to  give  place  to  the  acanthus  leaf  and 
other  more  graceful  forma  of  ornament.  When  the  gloomy  spirit 
of  the  Middle  Ages  was  forced  to  vanish  before  the  new  zeal  for 
classical  studies  and  the  delight  which  they  occasioned,  the  whole 
appearance  of  buildings,  iu  their  totality  as  well  as  in  their  details, 
seemed  to  be  brightened  up,  and  to  be  imbued  with  that  spirit  of 
regeneration  which  permeated  at  the  same  time  through  social  life, 

§  366.  Tiie  above-mentioned  development  of  the  decorative 
element  of  the  Renaissance  style  took  place  especially  in  interiors, 
and  sculpture  and  painting,  the  sister  arts  of  architecture,  working 
harmoniously  together,  produced  most  excelleut  results.  The  walls 
and  ceilings  were  covered  with  paintings,  whilst  a  method  of  coloured 
decoration,  which  came  into  vogue  in  consequence  of  the  excava- 
tion of  the  Baths  of  Titus,  was  very  generally  employed.  This  con- 
sists of  objects  taken  from  the  vegetable  kingdom  blended  in 
a  fantastic  manner  with  figures  of  men  and  animals,  of  masks, 
of  vessels,  of  shields,  and  even  of  entire  pictures ;  and  combined 
with  the  architectural  details  of  the  building,  and  in  conjunction 
with  statuary.  The  whole  forms  one  of  the  most  praiseworthy 
features  of  the  Renaissance,  and  the  celebi-ated  Loggie  of  Raphael 
are  instances  of  this  mode  of  treatment  (Fig,  575).  The  decorative 
paintings  of  Raphael's  pupil,  Giulio  Romano,  and  of  many  others, 
are    likewise    remarkable.      The   Gothio    t"^*'"^'^ 
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tion  with  it«  nun 
combinatioDS  tf 
lines  and  perp^o- 
nlly  recurring  bor- 
ilerjngs  and  panel- 
"i-irk  seems  tame 
■awA  insipid  beside 
I  ho  bright  ami 
graceful  decoration 
of  tlie  Renaissance, 
in  which  such  am- 
ple scope  was  al- 
lowed to  the  plaj 
of  the  faucy. 

§  367.  Besides 
the  walls  and  ceil- 
ings of  the.  interior, 
Uie  facades  were 
frequently  decora- 
ted with  sculptured 
figures,  and  the 
flat  spaces  between 
tLe  windows  and 
:nouldiiig8  under- 
went ornamenta- 
tion. This  took 
place  either  by  a 
manner  of  painting 
called  sgiatEto,  in 
which  the  under- 
coating  was  black, 
with  a  thin  surface- 
coating  of  white  laid 
liver  it,  and  then  the 
design  or  shading 
was     engraved      or 
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ing ;  or  similar  de- 
signs were  executed  in 
bas-relief,  as  is  shown 
by  Fig.  57fi,  whilst 
Fig.  577  represents 
part  of  a  facade  paint- 
ed in  sgraffito. 

§  368,  During  the 
flourishing  period  of 
the  Renaissance,  archi- 
tecture showed  less 
hankering  after  mere 
richness  of  detail,  and 
strove  rather  after  no- 
ble simplicity :  and 
this  tendency  was  ejc- 
Iiibited  even  in  inte- 
riors, although  in  a 
modified  degree.  This 
flourishing  period  last- 
ed scarcely  fifty  years, 
and  occurred  at  the 
middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and 
during  its  prevalence 
decoration  was  kept 
within  due  bounds.and 
in  harmony  with  tho 
principal  forms.  At 
the  same  time  it  cait 
not  be  denied  that  a 
certain  architectural 
beauty,  or  at  least  a 
pleasant  eflfect,  was 
often  produced  in  the 
later  period  of  the 
Kenais-sauce  when  the 
decoration     wa^      no 
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longer  so  well  regxilated  and 
when  the  details  were  not  in 
such  strict  accoi-dance  withtbe 
main  object  of  the  design. 

§  3()9.  Whilst  the  Floren- 
tine and  the  Venetian  Renais- 
sance styles  remained,  with 
trifling  exceptions,  conlined  to 
their  respective  districte,  the 
Boman  Renaissance  style,  as 
well  as  the  Rococco  style 
which  succeeded  it,  extended 
over  all  Western  Europe.  The 
adoption  of  this  style,  how- 
ever, took  place  later  than  in 
Italy  itself,  where  the  Pointed 
style  had  never  gained  such  a 
firm  hold  as  in  other  coun- 
tries. The  first  influence  upon 
the  later  developments  of  this 
style  of  the  Italian  or  Renais- 
Bance  manner  is  perceptible 
in  a  return  to  horizontal  lines 
with  the  flat  and  the  semi- 
circular arch,  particularly  in 
secular  buildings. 

This  altered  treatment  of 
the  Pointed  style  during  the 
last  period  of  its  employment 
forms  the  only  transition  which 
took  place  to  the  Italian  Re- 
naissance style.  In  Germany, 
this  latter  i.s  called  simply 
"  the  Italian  style."  There  i%^ 
properly  speaking,  no  transi- 
tion style,  as  in  Italy ;  bat^ 
the  Renaissance  style  was 
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and  developed  one,  and  adopted  with  the  principles  which  prevailed 
in  the  land  of  its  birth.  It  is  only  in  France,  where  it  was  introduced 
somewhat  earlierthan  elsewhere, that  many  buildings  exhibit  a  free 
treatment   with  reminiscences  of  the  Romanesque  style. 

The  alterations  and  niodificationa  which  the  Renaissance  style 
underwent  in  Italy  were  carefully  copied  in  the  countries  in  which  it 
prevailed.  It  was,  moreover,  precisely  at  the  epoch  of  its  greatest 
deterioration  that  this  style  was  most  extensively  employed  in  non- 
Italian  countries. 

No  characteristic  national  features  and  no  local  points  of  differ- 
ence are  therefore  to  be  sought  for  in  the  buildings  of  the  various 
countries,  except  in  those  subtle  shades  of  variety  which  owe  their 
origin  to  the  higher  or  lower  seathetic  development  and  artistic 
status  of  these  countries, 

§  370.  The  artistic  influence  of  Italy  came  into  operation  in 
France  sooner  than  in  other  European  countries,  for  as  early  as  the 
flfteenth  century  the  Renaissance  style  was  introduced  there  by 
Italian  architects,  as,  for  instance,  by  Fra  Giocondo,  who  was  sum- 
moned thither  by  Louis  XIL  But  at  that  epoch  the  Flamboyant 
style  was  still  in  its  vigour,  and  the  buildings  then  erected  could  not 
extricate  themselves  from  its  influence.  The  consequence  was  that 
a  blending  of  the  two  styles  temporarily  prevailed,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  ChS,teaa  de  Gaillon,  which  was  built  between  the  yeai's  1502 
and  1510,  part  of  the  facade  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  court  of  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux-arts  at  Paris,  as  well  as  in  the  Chateau  de  Blois, 
which  Louis  XII.  caused  to  be  built,  and  which  has  lately  been 
restored  by  Duban,  It  was  in  these  country  residences  of  the 
nobility,  especially  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  that  this  architectural 
activity  was  displayed  during  the  earlier  period  of  the  Renaissance ; 
amongst  their  number  the  Chtlteau  de  Charabord  (Fig,  578)  is 
most  worthy  of  notice.  The  pilasters  and  the  mouldings  of  the 
Renaissance  style  were,  it  is  true,  somewhat  rudely  carried  out, 
»nd  in  the  earlier  period  were  combined  with  certain  elements 
iif  the  Flamboyant  style.  Highly  ornamental  gables  and  dormer- 
windows,  especially,  were  executed  in  the  latter  style,  Buildi'"'a  wpt»> 
contemporaneously  constructed  entirely  in  the  Flamb' 
as,  fur  instp.nce,  the  Cathedral,  the  Palais  de  Ju 
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nnd    the  H6tel  de   Ville   at    i 


I 


The  Italian  Renaissance  lalnslale  1  nt  t  uggle  witH 
the  Plamboyant  style  diiring  tlie  rcign  of  Louis  XII.  It  made,  how 
ever,  decisive  progress  under  Fiuncis  I.,  who  summoned  Serlio  c 
"ther  Italian  architects  from  tlieir  native  wjuntry  (l.il5— 1347),  ^ 


I  Undei-  his  successor,  Henry  II,     From  that  time  forward  the  ancient 

roolumuar  ordei-a  were  universally   substituted  for  the  architectural 

'features   which   had   hitherto    prevailed,    as,    for   instance,   in   the 
I  .  .  .  . 

TTfltf-l   de  Ville  at  Paris,  which   was  built  by  Domeuico   Cortana 

liii  1533,     It  must,  however,  be  remarked  that  the  Italian  architects 

"%vlio  were  resident    in  France  modified  their  ideas,    consciously   or 

."■j II consciously,  to  suit  the  French  taste.    A  style  was  thereby  produced 

"^vhich  may  be  called  French  or  Italian,  according  as  the  proclivitiea 

;d,nd  influence  of  the  one  or  the  other  nation  predominated.     After 

the  period  of  Phihbert  Deiorme,  who  completed  the  chapel  of  the 

<^hateaii   d'Anet  in   the   Eenaissance  style   in  the  year  1552,   the 

'  <iothic  style  was,  as  a  rule,  abandoned,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of 

f  -many  French  architects,  who  struggled  against  the  foreign  style  of 

architecture  at  Beauvais  as  late  as  1555.     At  the  same  time   the 

[  ^neral  arrangement  of  the  Gothic  ch.urche8  waa  retained,  and  it  was 

,    only  the  Beuaiasance  system  of  decoration  which  was  substituted  fot 
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Facade  of  the  Lout 


the  Gothic;  the  ground-plan,  the  proportion.'},  and  the  whole  struc- 
ture with  its  flying  buttresses,  pinnacles,  clustered  columns,  deeply 
recessel  portals,  etc.,  is  borrowed  from  the  pointed  style,  and  it  waa 
only  in  the  details  and  in  the  ornamentation  that  tbs  "Bat^isiass!^ 
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S  followed.     The  Cliurch  of  St.  Eustache  at  Paris  and  the  Church 
l.at  Giaors  are  instances  of  this  architectural  phase. 

The  three  prominent  architects^  Pierre  Leseot  (1510-1578),  who 
signed  the  celebrated  Western  Facade  of  the  Louvre  (Fig.  579 
|-and  480,  a  portion  of  the  same  on  a  larger  scale),  Philibert  Delorme 
iand  Jean  Buillant,  who  was  the  architect  of  the  earlier  portions  of 
■the  Tuileries  (Fig.  581),  and  of  the  Chateau  d'Ecouen,  exerted  sucli 
•an  influence  over  the  architecture  of  their  native  country  that  the 


\ 


\ 


Italian  Renais.sance  Style  became  tlienceforward  tlie  predominant 
one  in  France.  The  above-mentioned  chateau  gradually  assumed  a 
typical  character.  The  facade  of  the  Louvre  is,  however,  essentially 
French  in  contradiction  to  Italian,  and  this  is  especially  noticeable  in 
the  ornamentation.  Jean  Goujou  and  Paul  Ponce  executed  for  this 
fa<;ade  the  best  sculptures  which  mai-tcd  the  Renaissance  in  France. 
Under  the.se  joint  influences  an  elevation  wiis  produced  in  which  rich- 
ness is  perceptible  without  excess,  and  symmetry  is  attained  without 
stiffness;  in  fact,  a  design  in  which  aesthetic  laws  are  fully  con sideredj 
and  the  details  harmoniously,  if  not  magnificently,  executed.  Al- 
though the  French  architects  who  flouiisbed  ip  **"'  -°i(rn  of  Francis 
J.  inclined  towards  the  ItaJian  '  ■H'v.efcti'<\\ 
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centuries,  and  especinlly  to  that  of  Bramante,  yet  they 
imparting  a  peculiar  grace  to  that  style,  as  it  was  developed 
France,  which  nevertheless  vanished  towards  the  end  of  the 
teenth  century.    At  the  same  time,  however,  it  must  be 
that  the  French  Renaissance  Style  cannot  for  a  moment  be 
pared  with  the  Italian  during  its  palmy  period,  either 
purity  or  novelty  of  design. 

§  371.  Little  by  little  a  method  of  ornamentation  was  intif 
duced  by  successive  decorators  and  architects,  which  was  eminenti^ 
suited  to  the  French  taste.  Androuet  Du  Cerceau  and  Jea 
Lepautre  arc  especially  noticeable  as  representatives  of  this  school d 
embellishineut.  The  sumptuous  Apollo  Gallery  in  the  Louvre  is 
characteristic  example  of  the  productions  of  the  latter.  Fig.  o8i 
exhibits  a  portion  of  the  system  of  decoration  which  pervades  tk 
whole  gallery.  j 

Du  Cerceau,  wlio  flourished  during  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  o(»- 
nected  the  block  of  buildings  which  belonged  to  the  Louvre^  ani 
had  been  constructed  under  Catherine  dei  Medici,  by  a  gallery  irill' 
the  Tuileries  (Fig  583).  This  architect  abandoned  the  characteristie! 
feature  of  the  French  Renaissance,  which  had  prevailed  hitherto^  | 
namely,  of  giving  its  peculiar  columnar  order  to  each  storey,  and  as- 
similated his  designs  to  those  of  the  late  Koman  Benaissance,  ii 
which  a  striking  effect  was  produced  at  the  expense  of  truth  by  con- 
tinuous columns  and  pilasters  extending  over  several  storeys  and 
rows  of  windows. 

Although  Du  Cerceau  was  obliged  to  leave  France  in  the  year  1604, 
the  impulse  which  he  liad  given  in  the  direction  of  the  above-meD- 
tioned  manner  led  to  its  being  generally  adopted.  The  new  buildii^ 
were  more  coiTCct,  but  less  picturesque  than  those  built  during  the  ear- 
lier period  of  "the  French  Renaissance,  and  a  certain  insipidity  seenM 
to  characterize  the  various  structures  erected  during;  the  reisrnsof 
Henry  IV.,  and  especially  Louis  XIII.  As  is  shown  by  Fig  584,  » 
conjbination  of  free-stone  and  brick  was  resorted  to  in  such  a  way 
that  the  former  was  employed  for  the  mouldings,  and  for  the  quoins 
and  dressings  of  the  doors  and  windows,  whilst  brick  was  used  for  the 
spaces  between.  In  the  case  of  the  windows  the  free-stone  introduced 
assumed  the  form  of  quoins.    If  ornamentation  had  been  previously 
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pscessivc,  it  now  retired  into  the  background,  and  nasonlj  e 
in  modemtioii ;  wid  tbo  method  of  its  treatment  began  to  be  dii 
tingiiishcd  from  that  of  tbc  former  periLtd.  The  forms  of  the  detal 
above  all  began  to  lose  in  purity :  rustications  were  inappropriatelj  ii 
troducoil  in  tUo  walls  and  columns,  and  the  roofs  were  made  high  an 
steep,  wliicli  gave  the  rest  of  the  building  a  heaiy  and  eqn 
uppt^ntnw,  whilst  (he  Diimerous  turret-shaped  chimney  n 
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At  the  same  time  that  the  better  tendencies  of  the  Renaissance 
rioJ  disappear  iu  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the 
w  edifices  display  proofs  of  a  deterioration  of  taste,  the  degeneration 

Fig.  ss^ 


(ich  had  set  m  continued  to  inciease  with  time  as  may  be 
thered  from  thi.  various  buildings  of  the  leyn  ot  Loiiiii  XIV 
le  natural  laws  of  architecture  were  more  and  more  neglected  and 
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replaced  by  cirtaiii  conventional  rules  for  the  application  of  the  B 
columnar  onJors.  Amidet  all  this  desire  for  elinw,  this  msgnificoi 
and  a  great  profusion  of  meaiia,  especially  of  the  popular  cxdnt 
and  pilaster  arrangement  in  largo  dimensions,  as,  for  instancy  11 
ovor-praiaed  Colonnade  of  the  Louvre,  there  is  still  a  certain  imdpi 
peculiar  to  the  constructions  of  the  period.  In  accordance  with  iJi 
disposition  of  Louis  XIV.,  architecture  was  for  the  future  only  to  give 
expression  to  that  proud  pomp  wljich  characterized  all  the  under- 
takings and  the  wLole  reign  of  the  Grand  Monarque, 


Tlie  principal  architectural  activity  of  this  period  was  displava 
by  Jules  Hardouin  Mansard,  who  was  head  architect  to  the  king  s 
^ac  head  of  an  influential  school,  as  Lenfltre  at  the  e 
principal  horticulturist.      Mansard   built  the  palaces  of  Vera 
(1647-1708),   Marly,   the  Grand  Trianon,  as  also  the  luvalides  i 
^ris  (Fig.  586). 
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The  internal  system  of  decoration  wliich  had  been  broupfat  in  by 
Lepautre  waa  modified  by  Mansard  and  Berain.  Mirrors  were  freely 
introduced  in  the  embel- 
lishment of  rooms,  espe- 
cially in  connection  with 
the  fii'e-places,  and  may  be 
said  to  have  now  become 
a  distinctive  feature  in 
the  decoration  of  inte- 
riors. 

It  was  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  contem- 
Iporaneously  with  the  de- 
cadence of  Italy,  that 
the  domineering  influ- 
ence of  France  oq  other 
countries  began  to  be 
recognized.  This  result 
was  mainly  attained  by 
the  power  and  glory  of 
Louis  XIV.,  as  well  as 
by  the  brilliancy  of  his 
court  In  many  places 
French  gardens  and 
castles  were  imitated, 
and  French  architects 
were  employed  in  theii 
construction. 

On  Mansard's  death  a  considerable  alteration  took  place  in  French 
architecture.  An  entirely  now  system  of  decoration  arose  for  inte- 
riors, which  is  often  known  under  the  designation  Eoccoco.  This  is 
somewhat  different  from  the  Italian  Roccoco  style  which  will  be 
described  in  §§  379  and  380,  and  properly  belongs  to  that  division  of 
the  work  in  which  the  Roccoco  style  is  discussed,  but  it  is  inserted 
in  this  place  in  order  to  secure  continuity,  and  to  trace  the  whole 
course  of  the  French  Renaissance  without  interruption. 

§  372.     It  was  principally  the  above-mentioned  s^ftt^xti  tA  l>.jac- 
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loco  decoration  and  arcliitoctnrnl  detail  which  characterized  the  an 
tcctiire  of  the  time  of  Luiiis  XV. ;  it  is,  conseqaently,  sometii 
designated  as  the  style  of  Lnuis  XV.  Fig.  587  gives  a  portion  of 
interior  di-awn  in  perspective,  whikt  Fig.  588  depicts  the  entire  i 
from  which  this  portion  '\a  taken. 

Internal  arrangement  and  decoration  are  the  main  cbaracteris 
of  tho  stylo  of  this  period,  and  la  this  direction  the  best  results  v 


doubtless  produced  Large  and  lofty  rooms,  as  well  as  scope  for  d 
play,  were  mdisponsable ;  consequently  this  style  of  cnibcUishme 
was  most  happily  carried  out  ia  ateite  K^as^.taa'cA.'i,  ^^^'i.'iva.UY  iu  t 
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princely  castles  and  palaces,  or,  as  the  Frencli  call  them, the  "H6tels" 
of  the  aristocracy, 

De  Cotte  must  also  be  mentioned  as  well  as  Eerain,  as  Lis 
plans  and  buildings  exercised  considerable  influence,  and  caused  the 
princes  of  foreign  countries  to  be  desirous  to  avail  themselves  of  his 
services.  Indeed  French  artiats  were  in  great  request  at  this  period 
in  Europe,  for  Paris  had  become,  the  model  which  was  thought 
worthy  of  imitation  in  other  lands. 


1.     Towards  the  end  of  tho  rei<'n  of  T- 
I      set   in,   which   was   caused  partly  1 


■eaction 
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*  played  iu  the  application  of  this  style,  and  partly  bj  t 
setting  in  the  diroctioij  of  the  antique.     This  is  evident 
Colonnades  do  la  Place  de  Concorde,  and  by  the  Church  ( 
vifeve,  which  was   begun   by  Soufflot  in  the  year   1755,  i 


quently  received   the  name  of  the  Pantheon    (Fig.   .iS9). 
thenceforth  imitations  of  ancient  buildings  came  into  vogue,  t 
alao  did  in  other  countries.     As  a  counterpoise  to  the  former  lie* 
a   certain    strictness   and    moderation   in   ornamentation   was  ; 
resorted  to,  which  at  last  almost  approached  deficiency.     Pei 
himself  the  task  of  correcting  this  false  step,  and  succeeded  i 


Pigs.  680,  591.  Part  of  tha  Facade  of  the  Olto  HDiaxicli  BoildingB  in  Heidclbarg  CaaUe. 
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Madeleine,  and  the  Bourse,  and  the  triumphal  arch  in  the 
Hia  numerous  freely-treated  decorative  achievements  in  the 
Renaissance  style,  in  castles  and  palaces,  have  for  half  a  century 
regarded  aa  modely,  and  frequently  imitated. 

§  374.     The  Renaissance  style  was  not  employed   in   Genuai 
before  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  most  noteworthj 
instances  of  it  are  the  Belvedere  of  Ferdinaud  I.,  on  the  Hradschin 
Prague,  and  the  so-called  Otto  Henry  buildings  at  Heidelberg  Cast 
(1556-1559).     The  facade  of  the  last-mentioned  structure,  of  whit 
Figs.  590  and  591  represent  portions,  is  peculiar  for  a  richness  a[ 
variety  of  details  which  almost  border  on  excess.     At  the  same  tii 
a  certain  heaviness  prevails,  which  forms  a  contrast  to  the  graceful- 
elegance  of  the  best  Italian  buildings  in  the  same  style :  in  fact  these 
faults  may  be  said  to  characterize  the  productions   of  the   German 
Renaissance  style  in  general.     A  further  instance  of  this  is  aETonli 
by  Fig.  592,  which  represents  a  portion  of  the  facade,  though,  proi 
speaking,  it  belongs  to  the  Roccoco  style. 

The  three  illustrations  which  have  been  taken  for  this  work  from 
Pfnor's  very  meritorious  "  Le  Chateau  de  Heidelberg  "  should  tend  t« 
moderate  the  excessive  admiration  which  is  bestowed  on  this  the  most 
esteemed  of  all  the  buildings  of  the  GJerman  Renaissance.  The 
picturesque  beauty  of  the  present  ruins  ought  not  to  screen  tlie  lack 
of  pure  and  graceful  forms  of  detail  when  judging  of  the  architectural 
and  artistic  merits  of  the  building.  Fig.  593  shows  an  interesting 
and  pleasing  example  of  the  German  Renaissance. 

In  Germany,  as  in  other  countries,  the  elements  of  the  preceding 
style  are  intermingled  with  those  of  the  Renaissance  during  the  early 
period  of  its  prevalence,  particularly  as  regards  details.  It  was  not  till 
the  seventeenth  century  that  anyarchitects  of  noteflourished:  amongst 
these  may  be  mentioned  EUas  Holl  of  Augsburg  (died  1630),  in 
which  town  he  built  the  Town-Hall  and  the  Arsenal,  and  Holzschuh^ 
who  was  the  architect  of  the  Town-Hall  at  Nuremberg. 

Tlie  architectural  activity,  which  had  so  long  been  hampered 
/he  Thirty  Years'  War,  followed  the  method  of  treatment  advocated  bj 
Bernini  and  Eorromini,  which  is  marked  by  great  capriciousness  in 
the  treatment  and  disposition  of  the  architectural  forms.    Dietterlein 
also  contributed  greatly  by  his  publications  to  the  extension  of  this 


I 
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^school  In  the  year  1685  Nehring  began  the  Arsenal  at  Berlin 
which  waa  finished  by  Schlueter,  the  architect  of  the  Palace,  who 
died  in  1714.  The  latter  was  followed  hy  Knobeladorf.  the  architect 
of  Fredenck  the  Great ;  he  built  the  palaces  of  Charlottenburg  and 
Sans  Souci  and  the  new  palace  at  Potsdam.  The  Zwirner  Palace  at 
Dresden,  which  was  built  in  1711  by  Poopelmann,  must  also  be 
^  mentioned  as  a  noteworthy  example  ol  this  style, 
t  §  375.     In  Spain  an  Early  Renaissance  Style  appears,  a  kind  of 

^  transitional  Renaissance  belonging  to  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
I  centuiy.  It  consisted  of  the  applicatiou  of  Moorish  and  pointed  arch 
I  forms  in  conjunction  with  those  of  classical  antiquity  :  in  this  way  a 
■  conformation  was  produced  which  was  peculiar  to  Spain,  and  the 
,      style  is  characterized  by  bold  lightness,  hy  luxuriance  in  decoration, 

iand  by  a  spirit  of  romance.  Naturally  there  was  no  harmony 
founded  on  a  duly  concerted  organic  arrangement :  it  is  rather  the 
excess  of  magnificence  which  dazzles  the  sense  and  causes  a  favour- 
able impression  in  the  spectators  of  the  buildings,  such,  for  example, 
'      as  the  quadrangles  of  the  palaces  and  monasteries  of  the  period. 

In  the  reign  of  Ciiarles  V.  this  ornate  early  Renaissance   style 
gave  place  to  a  later  one,  which  in  reality  belongs  to  the  Roccoco  style. 

(It  came  into  universal  nse  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  was  much  aided  by  the  extensive  architectural  under- 
L  takings  of  Philip  II.  Its  principal  expositors  were  the  architects 
I  Giovanni  Battista  de  Toledo  and  Giovanni  d'Herrera,  who  were  both 
\     pupils  of  Michel-Angelo. 

§  376.     The   Italian   Renaissance    style  was    introduced    into 

-  England   about  the  middle  of  the   sixteenth  century  by  John  of 

Padua,  the  architect  of  Henry  VIII.,  towards  the  closing  yeai^s  of  the 

reign  of  that  monarch.     lu  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  the  end  of  that 

of  Jaraes  I.,  Dutch  architects  were  in  vogue  in  England  in  conse- 

'     quence   of  religious  and  political  sympathies.      Their  peculiarities 

.     of  taste  are  reflected  in  that  English  branch  of  the  Renaissance  style 

\     usually  known  under  the  name  of  Elizabethan. 

!  It  must  he  remarked  that,  as  a  rule,  English  buildings  in  the 

I     Renaissance  style  are  distinguished  by  capricious  treatment  of  forms, 

I     and  generally  exhibit  a  deficiency  in  that  grace  and  dignity  both  in 

details  and  ensemble  which  lend  a  peculiar  charm  to  Itahan  structurei) 

I 
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iu  the  (lamo  stylo,     Eng1iK}i  Kenaissance  builduigs  also  dificr  in 
same  reepects  from  t)ie   French ;  they  display  more  similarity  i 
those  of  the  Later  German  Renaissance,  a^,  for  example,  the  C^ 
of  Heidelberg ;  where  there  is  much  Himilarity,  at  leaat  in  the  t 
ment  of  detula,  to  the  style  known  aa  the  Elizabethan. 


Fig.    6SH, 


It  is  especially  this  vitiated  taste  in  form  and  details  wliii 
characterized  the  Elizabethan  Benatssaoce  (see  Fig.  594).  The  UBH 
Roccoco  Renaissance  forms  also  occur  in  it,  as,  for  instance,  tt 
quadrant-shaped  gables  curving  alternately  inwai-ds  and  outwards,  i 
also  pilasters  and  columns  intersected  by  quoins  and  bands;  ai 
various  grotesque  and  debased  forms.  Enriched  quoins  are  aJi 
freely  used  at  angles  and  jambs.  Fig.  a^%  may  ser\'e  as  a  spectoH 
of  the  details  of  the  Elizabethan  style. 

Tnigo  Jones,  who  was  an  imitator  of  Palladio,  and  who  desire 
the  Palace  of  Whitehall  in  London,  deserves  mention  as  the  onl 
English  architect  of  this  period  who,  to  a  certain  extent, 
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I  the  classical  Eenaissanco  style  in  its  purity,  and  free  from  ii 

I  extraneous  imiovatious.     Christopher  Wren  (1675 — 1710)  followed  in 

!  his  footsteps;  he  was  the  architect  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  a  building 


which,  by  its  dome,  recalls  St.  Petev'ii  at  Romo, 
and  though  marked  neither  by  elegance  of 
form  nor  vigour  of  style,  still  possesses  con- 
Biderable  architectural  importance. 

§  377.  Figs.  51)8  and  599  are  intended  to 
convey  an  idea  of  the  details  of  decoration  which 
characterized  the  Renaisaance  style  during  its 
best  period,  and  which  display  considerable 
gi'ace  and  finish.  They  are  baaed  on  the 
antique  Roman  type,  but  still  display  a  pecu- 
liar independent  treatment,  as  in  the  deeply 
under-cut  foliage  in  the  arabesques  and  the 
lightness  and  clearness  of  tlie  stulks  and 
tendrils. 

The  ornamentation  of  the  Later  Renais- 
sance is  less  vigorous  in  tout;,  and  allows  the 
admixture  of  animals  with  vegetable  forma,  and 

,  .  .  ,         .  ,  Comer  cif  «  .  ..^  i — v 

in  tins   way  serves  as  an  introduction  to  tlie    Uib  EUaabctk  Oalloiy 
Roccoco  style.    Festoons  are  of  frequent  occur-    '^''"^"  '^'^''■ 
rence,  as  also  cornucopias  and  frar1nii,!g,  as  well  as  labuloua  subject 
auch  as  dragons,  '  '  tns'  beads,  and  so  on. 
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Iq  conclusion,  it  must  be  remamed  tbat  the  sculptured  e 
of  the  Early  Renaissance  was  distinguished  by  Its  excellent  ■ 
duo  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  separate  portions  of  the  decoration  | 


I  were  varied  both  in  their  bulk  and  in  the  degree  of  projection  glra 

to  them,  but  more  to  vigorous  undercutting  and  skilful  disposition  a 
light  and  shadej  so  that  when  seen  from  a  distance  only  a  few  sali^i 
pointfl  stood  out  in  prominent  relief.     It  is  only  on  a  close  inspecti 

I  that  the  more  delicate  lines  of  the  leaves,  tendrils,  and  figures  whiq 

L  connect   together    these   large    masses    display    themselves. 

^b         Inssterly    manner    with   whieh    Renaissance    ornament   ix   treated 

m 
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ployed,  and  in  too  great  profusion.  Increased  richness  of  effect  was, 
it  is  true,  thus  arrived  at,  but  the  productions  lost  in  grace  what 
they  gained  in  richness.  As  a  sort  of  counterpoise  to  this  tendency 
the  architectural  mouldings  and  details  were  executed  in  a  more 
decisive  and  prominent  way,  so  as  to  keep  the  decorative  details 
in  subordination  to  the  main  plan.  On  the  other  hand  ornamenta- 
tion tried  by  dint  of  increased  extravagance  to  accommodate  itself 
to  the  exaggerated  architectural  features.  The  result  of  this  was 
that  the  style  became  heavy  and  inartistic. 

Fig.  600  represents  a  characteristic  specimen  of  French  Renais- 
sance decoration,  and  with  this  we  will  conclude  our  chapter  on 
Renaissance  Architecture, 
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§  378.  As  has  already  been  shown  in  the  preceding  portion  oi 
the  work^  the  tendency  was  displayed  soon  after  the  revival  of  axuaeat 
Roman  architecture  to  consider  the  columnar  orders  as  the  moi 
essential  element,  and  to  construct  everything  in  accordance  wiA 
establislied  rules.  As  early,  however,  as  the  middle  of  the  sizteentli 
century  an  opposite  tendency  was  observable,  and  excessive  fireedon 
in  the  employment  of  objectless  and  unusual  forms  became  appareol^ 
which  by  no  means  tallied  with  their  original  purpose  and  whick  : 
consequently  led  to  the  total  decadence  of  architecture.  It  is  true 
that  antique  forms  were  still  continually  employed,  but  in  a  manner 
which  was  not  in  accordance  with,  and  even  antagonistic^  to  the 
original  intention. 

As  has  been  mentioned  in  the  previous  chapter,  Michel- Angelo  ; 
was  the  first  who,  with  his  genial  but  at  the  same  time  untractaUe  I 
procliviiies,  displayed  his  unwillingness  to  conform  in  imitative  art 
with  the  laws  laid  down  by  nature,  and  as  regai'ds  constructioDi 
to  observe  the  conditions  necessitated  by  static  and  architectural 
canons.  For  the  sake  of  novelty,  he  introduced  strange  and  discor- 
dant forms  which  were  called  into  existence  neither  by  actual  neces- 
sity nor  by  the  original  design,  and  his  intention  appears  to  have 
been  to  excite  astonishment  rather  than  admiration. 

It  was,  moreover,  a  special  misfortune  for  art  that  his  admireTB 
and  imitators  endeavoured  not  only  to  copy,  but  to  surpass,  the  faults 
which  could  only  be  pardoned  in  the  case  of  the  towering  genius  of 
the  Italian  architect 

When  the  principles  of  noble  simplicity  and  purity  of  form  were 

no  longer  followed,  a  predilection  began  to  be  manifested  for  magni- 

Bcence  and  lui^uriaucef    This  teudiexLC^  .^^  Vsi  ^jt^wd^jckc.^  with  the 
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spirit  of  the  age,  and  attained  its  zenith  during  the  reign  of  Louis 

XIV.     The  characteristic  and  constructive  element,  with  its  great 

moderation  in  the  employment  of  oi'namentation  which  marked  the 

age  of  Louis  XIIL,  had  to  give  way  before  this  new  tendency,  and 

solidity  and  sterling  wortli  were  superseded  by  a  more  flimsy  and 

highly-embellished  method  of  construction.   One  advantage,  however, 

is  attained  in  the  productions  of  the  Roccoco  style,  at  least  aa  regards 

the  productions  of  the  best  architects;  namely,  that  the  effect  of 

masses  and  the  picturesque  arrangement  both  of  the  external  fea- 

I     tutes   and   the    internal    spaces   seems   to   have   been   thoroughly 

I     grasped,  and  a  splendid  and  imposing  result  thereby  attained ;  and 

\    although  the  details  may  display  bad   taste,  yet  the  effect  of  the 

whole  is  often  grandiose  and  not  inharmonious. 

This  is  especially  the   case  with  interiors,  because   the   whole 
architectural    ornamentation,  aa    well    as    the  furniture    and    othef 
decorative  objects,  are  fashioned,  even  to  the  smallest  detail,  in  the 
same  style  and  taste,  and  complete  harmony  is  consequently  secured. 
This  offers  a  gi'eat  contrast  to  our  own  times,  when  the  objects  which 
'     influence  the  general  effect  of  our  sitting-iooma,  and  even  of  our  state 
'     apartments,  are  huddled  together  in  the  most  heterogeneous  way, 
without  any  reference  to  the  chai'acter  of  the  ai'chitectural  enrich- 
ments.    This  evil  seems  only  to  be  avoided  in  cases  where  the  guid- 
ing hand  of  an  artistically  trained  architect  directs  not  only  the 
di'chitectural  ornamentation  of  euch  apartments,  but  also  the  famishing 
,     and  introduction  of  the  smallest  details. 

The  essential  points  of  difference  between  the  Roman,  Florentine 
and  Venetian  styles  cease  with  the  introduction  of  the  Koccoco  style 

(of  the  Eenaissance. 
Apart    from   some    modifications   which  were    based   on    local 
traditions  and   iniluences,  and  which  bear  traces  of  the  foregoing 
period,  the  Roman  Roccoco  style  may  be  viewed  as  that  universally 
prevalent. 

§  379.  The  Roccoco  style  may,  in  its  turn,  he  divided  into  two 
periods,  which  are  to  be  distinguished  by  variety  of  style.  The  first 
period  comprises  the  time  between  its  first  appearance,  in  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth,  during 
which  the  pure  and  simple  forms  of  the  Renaissance  were  not  yet 
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entirely  abandoned,  and  the  advantages  which  have  just  been  allndel 
to  are  more  observable,  while  the  defects  which  have   also  bees 
enumerated  are  less  so  than  is  the  case  in  the  second  period.     Dm'' 
ing  this  latter  the  greatest  freedom   in   the  treatment  of  atdu- 
teetural  forms  prevailed  to  the  disregard  of  all  laws,  and  free  scope 
was  given  to  tho  most  fantastic  combinations.     This  state  of  thingp 
was  mainly  brought  about  by  the  influence  of  Lorenzo  Bernini  (1S8J 
— 1680),  as  well  as  by  that  of  Francesco  Borromini  (1599 — 1667).  The 
denomination  Boccoco  is  distinctively  assigned  to  the  taste  of  the  secool 
period  of  the  style.     Many  shades  of  diflference  have  been  traced  in  iv " 
especially  of  late  years,  which  have  been  classified  as  the  Jesuit  Styles 
the  Capuchin  Style,  the  Spanish  Boccoco  Style,  etc.  Within  its  domain 
fall  all  the  architectural  productions  from  the  commencement  of  the . 
second  period  till  the  latest  revival  of  classical  architecture  during  j 
the  last  century.     During  this  period  the  deterioration  of  archite^   ' 
ture  and  taste  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  contemporaneous  un-    i 
natural  fashion  of  wigs,   and   the  senseless   want  of  taste   in  the 
employment  of  pigtails  and  powder  ;  and  a  certain  afiinity  betwe^  .  I 
the  architecture  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and    ■ 
a  method  of  dressing  the  hair  which  then  prevailed,  has  led  to  the 
expression  "  Pigtail  and  Periwig  Style  "  being  employed  to  describe 
the  period  under  consideration. 

§  380.  The  main  essentials  in  all  the  Boccoco  Styles  are  a  certab 
independence  in  the  ornamentation  of  the  main  architectani 
organism,  the  prominence  of  this  ornamentation  itself,  and  fiDallj  ; 
its  shapes  and  design.  A  luxurious  elegance  is  displayed  in  the 
treatment  of  interiors,  which  was  most  happily  employed  in  the  em- 
bellishment of  the  state  apartments.  Fig.  601  gives  an  example  of  the 
absence  of  connection  among  the  various  ornaments  employed  in  the 
system  of  decoration,  such  as  was  especially  peculiar  to  the  churchei 
of  the  Jesuits. 

In  this  style  curved  lines  of  the  most  varied  description  supersede 
all  straight  lines  both  in  ground  plans  and  in  designs,  whilst  the 
most  ordinary  and  characteristic  embellishments  are  volutes,  shell- 
fish, and  scrolls ;  groups  of  fruit  and  garlands  of  flowers^  hangings, 
curtains,  etc.  (Fig.  602).  Columns,  pilasters,  and  mouldings  aie 
intermingled  and  intertwined  in.  a  fantastic  and  meaningless  mann^i 
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cornices  are  often  interrupted ;  the  esaentiallj  component  parts 
lie  architecture  are  frequently  mutilated  for  instance  columns 
wall-pilasters  are  executed  in  rustic  work  i  e  formed  of  exten- 
ly  projecting  hewn  stones,  yet  are  furnished  with  a  capital  and 
as  IR  shown  by  Fig  603  which  is  an  illustration  taken  from  the 
!  Italian  Eenaissance  For  the  sake  of  pecuhantj  the  vanoua 
ponent  elements  assumed  a  form  diametncall}  oppospd  to  their 
mal  designation  mere  decoiative  and  secondary  det-aila  were 
■d  to  the  lank  of  essenttals  whiht  the  real  principal  forms  sank 
n  entirely  subordmate  position. 

riie  greatest  vinety  is  displayed  in  the  gables  of  dwellmg  houses 
1  604  and  6O0  illustrate  the  highe'.t  pitch  of  tasteleasness  m  this 
ect  At  first  the  same  were  only  boldly  curved  or  consisted  of 
lendicular  stages  the  central  one  of  -which  was  crowned  either 
I  straight  sided  or  a  gently  curved  pediment    whilst  the  usuil 


lis  were  introduced  at 
sides  (either  simple  or 
ptured)  (Fit,  602) 
rhe  following  figure 
h  are  taken  fron 
ach  buildings  are  m 
led  to  illustrate  th 
tmeot  of  the  vaiious 
irative    featuie'*  dunn^, 

seventeenth  centuiy 
.    G06    and   007    reprc 

capitals  Fig  60S  a  coi 

Fig  f  09  the  termina 
of  a  pilaster  strip  with 
3l    Fig    610   a  decoia 

design  in  a  similai 
jl   Fig  611  the  canopv 

panel  All  these  be 
■  to  the  period  of  Louis 
'.  Fig.  G12  represents 
setting  of  a  panel,  ""' 

the    key-stone 


Fifc  flni 


r 
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arched  liead-piece.   Fig.  014>  the  same  with  a  rectaDgote  a 
aiiii   Fig.  (!15  a  conaolo  aupportiDg  a  balcony,  the  iron  i 
which  is  alwo  ciiaractoristie  of  the  Roccoco  Style.     These  h 
Figs,  belong  to  the  time  of  Louis  SV. 


§  381.     A  deficieiicy  in  organization  of  form,  from  whii^  f 
the  ilenaissanco  waa  not  Iiee  iiom.  \^a  'levj  coKiaiencem^ 
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les   Elill   more  perceptible  in  the  Roccoco  Style,  and  continues 
ie,  till  at  length  the  utmost  licence  became  usual.     But  in 


l';irt  L,f  tli^  I'Mi-k  ot  tbe  Titti  Palace  at  Floreate. 
I'is-  004.  Pig.  605. 


«  of  all  this  It  IS  indisputably  necessary  to  accord  tlie  Roccoco 
le  its  due  ments  an  J  accurately  to  determine,  on  the  one  hand, 
flat  ita  d  fects  consist  and,  on  the  other,  what  were  the  causes 
,  advaatf"  '     '    '    ing  a  space  of  two  Uw-oAseA. 


i; 

I 
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rears  (1580^1780)  a  prcdoiumaiice  over  the  whole  civilized  world 
n  spite  of  the  degeneracy  of  forms  which  it  displayed.  In  Italy, 
iapecially.  the  numerous  buildings  constructed  in  the  Roccoco  Style 
xiust   be   tiiken    into   consideration  when  the  architecture   of  that 


Fij;.  613. 


DacoratJTe  Details  of  the  iims  of  Lonis  X^'. 


country  is  viewed  collectively,  and  its  details  become  the  subject  of 
observation  and  study. 

Dui'ing  the  time  that  the  licence  of  the  Roccoco  Style  prevailed, 
the  elements  of  the  ancient  columnar  orders  were  often  misapplied, 
engaged  columns  and  pilasters  were  frequently  so  connected  with 
other  side-pilaster  a  which  were  recessed  heliind  them  to  the  number 
»f  one,  two,  or  even  three,  that  the  ■  '  -id,  in  fact,  all  horizontal 
mouldings  were  sepi*  column  or  ] 
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(See  Fig.  602.)    The  shape  of  the  variooB  architeetuzal  featnni 
also  strikingly  arbitrary,  especially  that  of  the  gaUes  wifth  tliebin 
slopes  and  curvea    Individual  forms  no  longer  pooBCM  an  oigHue 
constructive  expressiveness ;  they  were  only  employed  as  a 
insure  the  picturesque  grouping  of  the  masses,  and  were 
constructed  in  high  relief,  in  order  to  bring  out  the  dae  efiiact  i 
light  and  shade.     The  advantage  which  it  is  admitted  rose  onft  tf  i' 
unshackled  a  mode  of  treatment  was  that  it  became  easy  to 
beautiful  proportions,  as  neither  traditional  meaning  nor  oonatrodiil 
motives  were  taken  into  consideration,  and  the  object,  regardlea  of 
these,  was  merely    to    create  forms  and  proportions  which  irai 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  above  all  a  picturesque  effect. 

§  382.  Churches,  more  than  any  other  buildings,  underwent  n 
entire  change  as  regards  interiors  during  the  prevalence  of  tlie 
Roccoco  Style.  Pillars  only  occur  in  the  naves  in  isolated  iiii?tr»"<^ 
and  were  mainly  used  in  external  ornamentation,  their  place  as  sap 
ports  to  the  broad  and  lofty  upper  spaces  being  taken  by  masses  of 
masonry  and  heavy  piers  with  galleries.  Domes  were  frequently  in- 
troduced, and  were  found,  as  they  could  be  lighted  from  above,  to 
secure  fine  effects  of  illumination. 

The  same  love  of  the  picturesque  which  compelled  such  changes 
in  both  essential  and  subordinate  architectuml  features  led  to  the 
employment  of  a  system  of  internal  decoration  in  which  statues  were 
combined  with  frescoes.  This  was  the  case  principally,  and  to  an 
excessive  extent,  in  the  churches  of  the  Jesuits,  and  this  mode  of  em- 
bellishment became  so  general  and  so  marked  in  the  churches  of  that 
order  that  the  expression  "  Jesuit  Style  "  has  been  adopted  to  desig- 
nate it.  The  painting  of  the  roofs  played  a  most  important  part  in  the 
decoration  of  churches.  Various  kinds  of  settings  were  made  use  ot 
and  other  embellishments,  such  as  festoons  of  flowers  and  fruits,  and 
conchoidal  designs,  were  freely  introduced.  The  system  of  well-di«»^ 
posed  panelled  ceilings,  which  was  so  prevalent  in  the  Renaissance 
Style,  as  exemplified  in  St.  Peter's  and  elsewhere,  had  to  give  way  to 
the  new  system  of  painting  in  fresco.  The  whole  space  of  the  vaulting 
was  frequently  taken  up  by  a  single  painting  which  covered  the 
entire  surface,  representing  "  glories,"  sunounded  by  other  groups  in 
a  sitting  or  recumbent  posture,  with  architectural  details  painted  iU; 
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perepective,  and  the 
lieavenly  canopy  re- 
presented ill  blue  and 
gold.   In  order  to  give 
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The  taste  for  picturcftquc  effect  which  plays  such  an  impoitiiA 
part  in  the  prtKhictions  of  this  Rtyh',  found  ample  scope  in  the  design 
for  vestibules  and  eonrts.  Th(>  object  which  the  architects  wen 
eager  to  obtain  W!is  t)jat  the  view  from  the  gateway  should  com- 
prise some  importimt  detail,  and  convey  an  imposing  or^  at  leasts 
phrasing  perspective  effect.  Particuhir  attention  was  also  paid  to' 
staircases.  They  were  generally  ccmstnicted  with  a  view  to  e£G9Ct  V 
and  had  several  landings  with  1>road  low  steps,  and  had  for  the  niost| 

part  stone  l)alustrades,  and  were  covered  over  with  rich  vaults. 

1 1 

§  383.     In  the  eighteenth  century  circumstances  occurred,  whidi  |j 
were  favoured  by  the  national  tendency  of  that  epoch,  and  set*:; 
bound  to  any  further  deterioration  in  architecture,  though  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  sink   to  a  lower  pitch  than  that  which  it  had 
then  attained.       These    altered    circumstances  were,  however,  not 
powerful    enough   to   bring   about   an   entirely   new    development 
Rational,  or  rather  restrictive  criticism,  was,  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  analysis,  more  suited  to  restrain  further  advance  in  a  false 
direction  than  to  call  a  new  line  of  art  into  existence  by  means  of 
creations  demonstrative  of  genius.     By  the  discovery  of  Herculaneum 
and   Pompeii  a   veneration  for  anti([uity  w^as  again  aroused,  which 
was,  moreover,  fostered  by  engravings  of  the  best  works  of  art  that 
were  preserved  in  museums,  such  as  vicw\s  of  the  temples  at  Pflestum, 
as  well  as  by  Piranesi's  masterly  views  of  Roman  monuments,  and, 
finally,  by  new  editions  of  the  writings  of  Vitruvius,  with  suitable 
explanations  and  illustrations.     Although  in  other  countries  than 
Italy  the  Roccoco  style  prevailed  for  a  considerable  time  longer,  yet 
a  reaction  set  in  in  favour  of  the  efforts  and  tendencies  of  the  six- 
teenth century.     The  further  progress  of  the  Roccoco  style  was  pre- 
vented, but,  on  the  other  hand,  artists  were  withdrawn  from  the 
sphere  of  art  into  the  colder  and  reflective  regions  of  science. 

§  384.  Although  the  classical  architecture  of  antiquity  came 
thus  again  into  repute,  yet,  owing  to  the  want  of  thorough  studiei 
of  the  monuments  themselves,  the  precepts  of  Vitruvius  and  the 
most  celebrated  architects  of  the  sixteenth  century  still  remained  in 
vogue,  especially  those  of  Vignola  and  Pallaclio.  The  studies  were 
consequently  only  second-hand,  instead  of  being  derived  from  the 
ongiudX  sources.     The  architects  were  imitators  of  imitators.     It  is 
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therefore  natural  that  their  constructions,  to  which  they  strove  more 
than  ever  to  impart  repose  and  severity  of  style,  appeared  only 
spiritless  and  insipid.  Architecture  seemed  especially  to  lose  in  life 
and  activity.  Although  no  retrogression  took  place,  still  no  progress 
was  hrought  about ;  but  a  condition  of  lassitude  supervened,  which, 
after  the  excesses  of  the  period  which  had  so  recently  elapsed,  had 
not  internal  strength  enough  to  expand  into  a  free,  renovated,  and 
in»lopendent  artistic  activity. 


k 
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The  taste  for  picturesque  effect  which  plays  such  an  impoi 
part  in  the  productions  of  this  style,  found  ample  scope  in  the  def 
for  vestibules  and  courts.  The  object  which  the  architects 
eager  to  obtain  was  that  the  view  from  the  gateway  should  i 
prise  some  important  detail,  and  convey  an  imposing  or,  at  1 
pleasing  perspective  effect.  Particular  attention  was  also  paid 
staircases.  They  were  generally  constnicted  with  a  view  to 
and  had  several  landings  with  broad  low  steps,  and  had  for  thoniMl 
part  stone  balustrades,  and  were  covered  over  with  rich  vaults. 

§  383.  In  the  eighteenth  century  circumstances  occurred,  whicl 
were  favoured  by  the  national  tendency  of  that  epoch,  and  set  t 
bound  to  any  further  deterioration  in  architectui-e,  though  it  wa 
scarcely  possible  to  sink  to  a  lower  pitch  than  that  which  it  hai 
then  attained.  These  altered  circumstances  were,  however,  noi 
powerful  enough  to  bring  about  an  entirely  new  developmeiit 
Bational,  or  rather  restrictive  criticism,  was,  in  accordance  withtt* 
spirit  of  analysis,  more  suited  to  restrain  further  advance  iu  a  feisd 
direction  than  to  call  a  new  line  of  art  into  existence  by  means  ( 
creations  demonstrative  of  genius.  By  the  discovery  of  Herculaneul 
and  Pompeii  a  veneration  for  antiquity  was  again  aroused,  wbid 
was,  moreover,  fostered  by  engravings  of  the  best  works  of  art 
were  preserved  in  museums,  such  as  views  of  the  temples  at  PfestuA 
as  well  as  by  Piranesi's  masterly  views  of  Roman  monuments, 
finally,  by  new  editions  of  the  writings  of  Vitruvitis,  with  auitabh 
explanations  and  illustrations.  Although  in  other  countrii 
Italy  the  Roccoco  style  prevailed  for  a  considerable  time  Ion; 
a  reaction  set  in  in  favour  of  the  efforts  and  tendencies  of  the  ffljl 
teenth  century.  The  further  progress  of  the  Roccoco  style  was  {W 
vented,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  artistM  were  withdrawn  from  ti 
sphere  of  art  into  the  colder  and  reflective  regions  of  science. 

§  384.  Although  the  classical  architecture  of  antiquity 
thus  again  into  repute,  yet,  owing  to  the  want  of  thorough  stu^ 
of  the  monuments  themselves,  the  precepts  of  Vitruvius  and 
most  celebrated  architects  of  the  sixteenth  century  still  remi 
vogue,  especially  those  of  Vignola  and  Palladio,  The  studies 
consequently  only  second-hand,  instead  of  being  derived  fromh 
original  sources.     The  architects  were  imitators  of  imitators. 
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View  of  tlie  Wood  Chureli  at  Bargund. 


not  a  high  one,  as  is  shown  by  Fi^'.  lil".     The  details  principally 
allow    traces     of    ttie  p-     ^j^ 

Architectural  styles 
prevalent  at  Die  time 
cf  their  erection,  viz., 
Ihe  Romanesque  and 
Byzantine,  while  the 
main  forms  niufit  be 
considered  as  the  re- 
,gult  of  a  severe  cli- 
mate. The  perishable 
nature  of  the  material 
employed  was  also 
naturally  prejudicial 
to  any  advanced  and 
regular  development 
of  architectural  skill, 
From  these  causes 
the  whole  design  assumed  a  pyramidal  shape,  whilst  the  climate 
necessitated  a  mode  of  construction  which  is  peculiar  to  the  build- 
ings in  question.  As  a  protection  against  its  rigours  the  struc- 
tures were  surrounded  by  covered  passages  ornamented  externally 
with  those  little  arcades  which  are  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
Romanesque  style,  whilst  the  roofs  were  necessarily  very  steep  in 
shape  on  account  of  the  heavy  falls  of  snow,  and  were  covered  with 
wood  shingles,  tiles,  or  slates,  Tiie  form  of  construction  is  rather 
rough,  for  the  corners  are  generally  formed  of  rude  logs,  whilst  the 
walls  between  merely  consist  of  upright  boards  jointed  to  one 
another.  Churches  of  this  description  are  known  in  Norway  by 
the  name  of  Fascine  Churches.  Although  the  construction  is  thus 
aiileas,  yet  an  efl'ort  to  enrich  the  whole  by  individual  details  and  by 
the  employment  of  painted  embellishments  is  frequently  to  be 
noticed.  This  ia  especially  effected  by  means  of  arahesque-like 
carvings  on  the  doorways  and  gables. 

In  the  interior,  columns  wrought  out  of  trunks  of  trees,  support 
either  a  barrel  vault  which  lies  over  the  nave  of  the  building,  and 
is  constructed  with  boai'ds,  or  eke  a  flat  roof  of  the  same  materiiJi 


I 


III. 
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§  385.  In  the  preceding  divisions  of  the  work  the  peculiarities  > 
Ibose  architectural  s*.ylea  have  been  described  which  required  coM 
deration  either  owing  to  their  monumental  and  artistic  itaportanOi 
or  to  the  reference  tbey  bore  to  and  influence  which  they  exerxaseJ 
upon  the  succeeding  style.  It  still  remains  to  take  notice  of 
method  of  building  which  occurs  in  connection  with  several  of  tJu 
styles  which  have  been  described,  and  displays  the  features  appro- 
priate to  each,  but  in  which  the  material  employed,  namely,  wooi 
has  given  rise  to  a  certain  general  similarity  of  aspect,  differing  U 
this  respect  from  stone  or  brick.  But  even  in  buildings  construcEei 
of  this  material  two  varieties  occur ;  that  is  to  say,  those  framed  « 
half  timbered  houses  in  which  wood  is  employed  in  connection  witl 
brick,  and  those  in  which  it  forms  the  only  constructive  materia 
and  no  stone  or  brick  is  introduced.  To  this  latter  class  belong  tin 
ancient  wood  monuments  of  Norway  and  the  houses  which  occur 
mountainous  districts,  of  which  Switzerland,  and  especially  thi 
Bernese  Oberland,  offers  the  most  beautiful  examples.  Consequent]; 
the  designation,  Swiss  houses,  or  Swiss  cottages,  is  that  which 
most  generally  applied  to  the  entire  class  of  houses  which  s 
peculiar  in  a  more  or  less  similar  shape  to  other  mountain  distrie 
especially  the  Tyrol.  The  Russian  block  or  log-houses  must  also  i 
mentioned  as  being  constructed  on  a  similar  plan. 

The  wood  buildings  of  Norway  lay  claim  to  a  certain  raonumenta 
and  historical  importance,  partly  because  they  belong  to  the  oldeS 
class  of  buildings  of  this  description,  and  partly  owing  to  the  purpoaQ 
for  which  they  were  erected,  namely,  to  serve  as  churches.  The  caai 
is  different  as  regards  the  merit  of  their  artistic  construction  and 
beauty  of  shape,   in  both   of  which  points  the  standard  attaina 
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jit  was  by  endeavours  such  as  tho-^e  just   mentioned  thai,    an 
[apt  was  made  to  bring  woodea  buildings  within  the  range  o* 

Pif.  619.  Pig    620 


artistic  productions  ind  tbouf,h  the  build 
lugs  remained  tasteless  still  au  attempt 
WIS  made  to  gain  ennchment  bv  cliam 
fciiHj,  the  projecting  ends  of  the  beams 
and  very  frequently  by  fiUmg  m  between 
thu  timbers  with  courses  of  vanous  kinds 
of  stone  ThiB  kind  of  arcbittcture  le 
fri  [1101  tly  employed  both  in  town  house 
1  1  I  li  1  111!  hngs  as  for  instanct.  in 
i  II  11  it  Weinigtiode    and  in  a 

••"  nn  lu  .loinpstic  hiiiHiiigs  in  \,be 

tiiuui  ' '"  "''jibei 
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The  external  walls  of  Swiss  houses  are,  as  in  the  case  of  the  log- 
houses,  generally  formed  of  trunks  of  trees  arranged  horizontally  and 
overlapping  one  another,  the  interstices  being  closed  up  and  daubed 
over.  At  the  present  day,  however,  solid  walls  are  of  frequent 
occun*ence,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  lower  part  of  the  house  is  frequently 
solid.  In  the  first-named  mode  of  construction  the  trunks  are  eitber 
cai*ved  and  left  visible,  or  they  are  cased  by  wrought  boards. 

The  main  characteristic  of  these  houses  is  the  broad  overhanging 
roof,  which  projects  over  both  the  gables  and  the  sides^  and  under- 
neath which  elegant  galleries  with  carved  wooden  staircases  are 
sheltered.  These  galleries  frequently  occur  one  above  another  in 
the  diflferent  storeys  of  the  building,  and  they  sometimes  run  all 
round  the  house,  though  they  are  more  frequently  met  with  <hi 
one  or  two  sides  only.  Wooden  steps  generally  lead  up  to  these 
galleries  from  the  outside,  when  they  are  not  high.  The  rafters  of 
these  projecting  roofs  are  left  bare,  and  generally  carved  in  a  curved 
shape.  The  gables  and  the  eaves  of  the  roof  are  lined  by  boarding 
carved  with  various  ornaments,  which  materially  tends  to  inci*ease 
the  picturesque  efFect  and  the  elegance  of  the  building.  The  roof  is 
not  steep  in  its  pitch,  and  is  covered  with  wood,  slate,  or  slabs  of 

stone. 

Although  the  characteristics  of  this  class  of  buildings  are  gene- 
ally  uniform,  yet  shades  of  difiference  occur  here  and  there.  These 
Jeviations  are  perceptible  in  the  various  countries  where  wooden 
houses  are  met  with,  and  are  found  even  in  the  different  cantons  of 
Switzerland.  It  would,  however,  carry  us  too  far  to  enter  more  fully 
into  these  various  points  of  difference.  Fig.  623  exhibits  a  charac- 
teristic example  of  one  of  these  Swiss-cottages  or  chaleta. 


IV. 

THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE  PRESENT 

DAY. 

§  386.  All  the  styles  of  architecture  which  prevailed  in  past 
times  that  have  any  claim  to  arti^Jy^  merit  having  been  now  described, 
it  only  remains  to  make  some  allusion  to  the  styles  which  exist  in 
our  own  day. 

The  present  age  has  no  essentially  characteristic  architectural 
style.  Consequently  it  is  only  possible  to  mention  the  various 
efforts  which  have  been  made  by  different  persons :  by  some,  to 
exclusively  assign  one  of  the  historic  styles  to  our  own  times,  by 
others,  to  introduce  a  style  altogether  novel. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  a  new  artistic  impetus  was 
aroused,  which  was  called  into  existence,  and  favoured  by  the 
scientific  investigation,  and  survey  of  Grecian  architectural  monu- 
ments, particularly  that  carried  on  by  Stuart  and  Revett.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  abandon  the  Roccoco  forms  and  the  superfluous 
ornamentation  which  had  hitherto  been  prevalent,  and  to  return  to  a 
pure  classical  style  of  architecture.  This  effort,  however,  was  mainly 
confined,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  Section  384,  to  an  imitation  of 
the  leading  architects  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  such 
as  Palladio  and  Vignola.  Simplicity  of  design  was  the  main  object 
aimed  at,  combined  with  a  tendency  to  dispense  with  all  unnecessary 
embellishment.  This  second  Renaissance  greatly  resembled  the  first, 
but  with  the  one  distinctive  difference,  that  whereas  the  poetic  senti- 
ment of  a  flourishing  and  picturesque  age  pervaded  the  creations  of 
the  former  Renaissance  period,  the  second  return  to  the  antique 
was  subjected  to  an  extremely  pernicious  influence  from  the  totally 
Vitiated  taste  and  deteriorated  artistic  proclivities  of  the  epoch  in 
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which  it  sprang  into  life.  Consequently,  up  till  the  first  decades  of 
the  present  century,  architectural  productions  fall  considerably  short 
of  the  relative  perfection  and  purity  of  their  prototypes. 

§  387.  Contemporaneously  with  the  tendency  which  has  jiui 
been  alluded  to  there  arose,  beginning  with  the  second  decade  of 
this  century,  a  revived  attention  to  the  artistic  productions  of  the 
Romanesque  period,  which  had  hitherto  met  with  but  little  con- 
sideration. This  soon  surpassed  due  limits.  An  effort  to  attain 
flniversality  was,  however,  perceptible,  and  an  endeavour  to  appio- 
priate  and  benefit  by  the  results  of  art  in  all  ages  and  amidst  all 
races  of  man.  It  is  this  universality  which  mainly  conduces  to 
deprive  the  architecture  of  the  present  century  of  a  definite  and 
distintive  tendency,  for  all  the  structures  of  antiquity,  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  of  the  Renaissance,  are  alike  considered  worthy  of 
imitation,  without  any  consideration  being  paid  to  their  original 
signification  or  intention. 

§  388.     It  was  only  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  present  century 
that  progress  towards  a  more  genial  and  at  the  same  time  more  intel- 
ligent application   and  treatment  of  classical  architecture   became 
perceptible.     This  was  brought  about  by  a  course  of  study  of  the 
architecture  of  former  ages,  as  well  as  by  the  publication  of  numerous 
and   valuable   works   bearing  on  the   subject.     In  this  phase  the 
buildings  cari'ied  out  in   France  and  Germany  are  the  only  ones 
which   can   be   considered    important  as   examples.     In    England, 
Grecian  models  became   the   great   objects  of  imitation,   but   the 
productions  are  for  the  most  part  unsuitable  and  tasteless,  and  also 
display  a  false  appreciation   of  the   spirit  of  Grecian  architecture. 
The  Roccoco  style  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  is  that  which  is  now 
generally  prefeiTcd  by  English   architects,   a  fact  which   may  be 
attributed  to  defective  artistic  training,  combined  with  the  tendency 
of  the  national  taste. 

§  389.  No  artistic  progress  was  perceptible  in  Italy  during  nearly 
the  first  entire  half  of  the  present  century,  although  she  is  the  country 
which  witnessed  the  resuscitation  of  modem  art.  Little  that  was 
new  or  original  was  produced :  the  creations  of  Palladio  served  as 
models  for  tame  imitation  in  public  buildings,  as  the  Roman  palace* 
^  tecture  did  for  private. 
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lere  the  Roman  palace-architecture  serves  as  the   model  for 

rouB  buildings  of  modern  times,  its  treatment,  without  being 

tnal  or  imaginative,  is  more  interesting  than  formerly,  and,  aa  a 

\,  correct.     In  the    latter  respect  they  may    be  favourably  con- 

i  with  many  civil  buildings  in.  Germany. 

f  the  effect  is  not  so  imposing  as  was  that  of  Roman  palaces  of  the 

I 'fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  the  cause  lies  chiefly  in  the  smaller 

dimensions  of  the  buildings  required  by  the  circumstances  of  modern 

life  ;  and  it  is  worth  notice  that  in  the  absence  if  so  imposing  an 

I  effect  of  size  and  proportion,  it  is  necessary,  if  the  fa9ade  is  to  please 

ind  interest;  to  enrich  and  enliven  it  with  sculpture,  which,  however, 

J.  no  way  implies  that  the  building  should  be  overdone  with  such 

ration  as  is  too  often  to  be  seen  in  Germany,     In  the  modern 

iings   of  Italy  the  influence  of  the  older  ones  standing  in  the 

a  ueighbourhood  is  traceable. 

\  390.  In  France  and  Germany  the  influence  of  the  schools 
became  very  considerable,  and  within  the  last  ten  years  has  given 
rise  to  several  different  and  coexistent  subdivisions  of  the  art. 

The  French  school  of  Durand  was  the  most  general  and  widely 
extended  of  these.  It  endeavoured  to  lead  architecture  back  again  to 
the  Italian  Renaissance,  and  the  study  of  ancient  Roman  monuments, 
which  were  employed  as  models,  was  its  foundation.  A  certain 
rational  treatment  is  peculiar  to  this  school :  its  tendency  is  rather  to 
work  out  new  designs  and  to  form  systems  than  to  promote  the 
expression  of  the  imagination  and  a;sthettc  conceptions. 

Classical  architecture  was  diffused  in  Germany  in  a  more  partial 
way  and  with  a  deficiency  of  spirit  by  the  scliool  of  Weinbrenner, 
The  method  of  this  school  consisted  iu  indiscriminately  introducing 
columnar  porticos,  and  especially  in  forcibly  combining  modern  archi- 
tectural requirements  with  the  tem.ple  forms  of  antiquity,  after  the 
manner  of  Palladio ;  with  this  difference,  however,  that  in  the  Italian 
productions  of  this  description  a  certain  skill  was  associated  with 
taste  and  a  feeling  for  fine  proportions,  whilst  Weinhrenner's  German 
Bchool  and  those  architects  who  followed  in  his  footsteps,  cannot  boast 
an  equal  share  of  these  merits. 

§  391,  In  France  tho  principles  of  the  school  of  Durand,  which 
were  no  longer  in  accordance  with   the  artistic  conditions  of  more 
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modem  times,  have  gradually  yielded  to  a  less  restricted  aooeptation 
of  antique  forms  in  the  best  spirit  of  the  Renaissance.  This  wm 
first  effectuated,  in  a  restricted  way,  by  the  influence  of  the  school  of 
Percier  (as  early  as  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century),  whiA 
has  been  preserved  up  to  the  present  day  in  the  teaching  at  the  main  | 
architectural  school  of  France  (U Academic  des  Beaux  Arts).  Bat  i 
still  the  mode  of  teaching  which  is  carried  out  in  that  institution  for  \ 
the  training  of  architects  is  not  that  which  expresses  the  French 
architectural  taste  of  the  present  time.  The  latter  has  long  ago 
emancipated  itself  from  the  fetters  of  the  school  in  the  case  of  the 
most  noteworthy  architects,  and  executed  its  best  works  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  Renaissance,  so  that  the  details 
appear  excellent  both  in  conception  and  execution.  Inasmuch  as 
fashion  unfortunately  exercises  a  certain  influence  over  art,  the  pre- 
ference now  exhibited  for  the  Roccoco  taste  in  furniture,  implements, 
and  utensils  of  all  kinds,  draperies,  &c.,  has  extended  to  the  Roccoco 
architecture  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  especially  so  in  decorative 
undertakings. 

The  modeni  architecture  of  Paris  consequently  displays  on  the 
one  hand  an  application  of  the  Roman  Renaissance  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  whilst,  on  the  other,  the  native  architects,  such  as  Philihert 
Delorme  and  Lescot  are  taken  as  models.  At  the  same  time  a 
treatment  of  details  has  been  resorted  to,  which  is  based  rather  on  the 
study  of  ancient  Grecian  and  Etruscan  art,  as  well  as  on  the  Pom- 
peian  form  system  which  owed  its  origin  to  Grecian  art.  This  was 
mainly  brought  about  by  the  influence  of  the  architects  Duban  and 
Labrouste,  the  latter  of  whom  was  the  builder  of  the  Library  of 
St.  Genevifeve.  In  addition  a  wider  field  was  opened  to  the  designer 
of  plans  than  existed  at  the  time  when  precedent  was  more  stoutly 
adhered  to,  and  more  play  was  consequently  given  to  the  resources  of 
modern  constructive  skill.  In  this  phase  of  art  a  certain  modera- 
tion in  ornament  was  aimed  at  and  was  sometimes  combined  with 
a  studied  simplicity  of  forms. 

But  this  tendency  is  not  universal  in  its  application  :  on   the 

contrary,  the  change  from  the  pure  to  the  later  Renaissance,  which 

was  formerly  seen  only  in  individual  instances,  has  now  received  a 

"  'x  extension.     This  is  mainly  owing  to  the  key-note  struck  \sk 
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3  New  Louvre  (Fig.  624),  begun  by  Visconti,  but  finished  by 
other  architect.  Although  it  is  true  that  the  new  building  con- 
ms   in  general  to  the  architecture  of  tlie  Old  Louvre,  yet  still 

increase  rather  than  a  decrease  is  to  be  perceived  in  the  effort  for 
ituresque  effect,  in  the  liceuce  of  the  Roccoco  stjle.  and  in  an  nn- 
ructural  treatment  of  individual  forms  and  ornamental  parts. 

It  may  even  he  said  that  the  Roccoco  style  of  the  time  of  LouisXV. 
Sb  ita  wonderfully  curved  detail -forms,  pervades  to  a  coniprshen- 


Pa,viliaa  of  the  Ifew  Lonvre. 


.veextent  the  architecture  of  both  public  and  private  buildings. 
le  case  of  the  latter,  it  is  not  ouly  the  rich  bouses  of  the  aristocracy 
I  which  the  splendour  and  lu;  are  pecidiar  to  the  styh 

te   exhibited.  *  uontly  in  the  ordinary 


tyle  '^H 
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ground-rent  houses,  in  consequence  of  fashion  and  taste.    On  the 
other  hand,  the  earlier  manner  based  on  the  best  Italian  Benais- 1'^ 
sance  examples,  of  which  the  fa9ade  of  the  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts  it  *^^ 
an  example,  is  now  scarcely  ever  employed,  or,  at  the  most,  only  in 
single  instances. 

Recourse  has  also  been  had  to  the  style  of  Louis  XIIL,  but  still 
only  in  one  secondary  detail  This  was  the  adoption  of  the  combi-  I  - 
nation  in  exteriors  of  blocks  of  bright  sand-stone  with  red  bride,  ; 
which  was  especially  characteristic  of  the  style  of  Louis  XTTT.  The  '■. 
main  walls  were  in  this  style,  constructed  smooth  and  with  neatly 
fitted  bricks,  whilst  the  mouldings,  the  architraves  of  the  windows^ 
and  the  quoins  were  carried  out  in  hewn-stone.  Ornamentation  was 
not  introduced,  or,  at  most,  very  sparingly,  whilst  the  simply  con- 
structive element  was  predominant.  It  is  mainly  to  the  pleasure 
afforded  by  a  change  of  materials  and  to  the  fact  that  it  was  a 
resuscitation  that  the  popularity  of  this  generally  tasteless  mode  of 
architecture  must  be  attributed,  as  there  was  no  pressing  necessity 
to  replace  building-stone,  which  forms  the  customary  and  most  easily 
procured  material  at  Paris,  by  brick.  Brick,  in  fact,  should  only  be 
regarded  as  a  succedaneum,  or  make-shift,  where  stone  is  wanting, 
or  only  to  be  procured  at  a  great  expense. 

The  Gothic  and  Romanesque  styles  are  also  employed  for  churches, 
but  for  churches  only.  But  the  modem  Gothic  churches  in  France, 
as  in  other  countries,  are  not  to  be  considered  as  an  expression  of  the 
architectural  creation  of  the  present  day. 

Future  inquirers  will  find  little  in  them  upon  which  to  found  an 
architectural  style  of  our  present  century,  or  even  any  indications  of 
independent  design  such  as  lies  at  the  root  of  our  structural  en- 
deavours in  other  directions. 

To  return  to  the  various  styles  employed  in  secular  buildings  at 
Paris,  it  must  next  be  especially  remarked  that  French  buildings  up 
to  the  very  latest  time  are  distinguished  by  high  roofs,  and  conse- 
quently by  very  high  chimneys,  and  therefore  though  the  other 
details  of  the  architecture  correspond  with  those  employed  in  the 
buildings  of  other  countries,  yet  the  entire  impression  is  totally 
different,  and    the    structures    form   V^    class    that    is    essentially 


I  m  m  i 
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The  French  town  honsea  diflfer.  moreover,   easentially  in  entire 

Oesign,  which  influences  their  style,  from  those  of  other  countriea. 

Ihia  remark  does  not  apply 

to  those  houses  which  are 
alculateJ  for  one  family 
inly,  nor  to  the  palatial 
wsidencea   of  the  nohility 

and  plutocracy,  which  the 

J'rench   call  H6tels.     This 

diflference  partly  consists  in 

tlie  universal   employment 

of  the  ground-floor  as 
shops,  which  are  only 
eeparateil  from  the  street 
by  an  opening  which  is 
glazed  over  and  supported 
by  invi/ible  iron  girders. 
The  Tr'.i:>ie  facade  conse- 
quently appears  rather  to 
be  suspended  in  the  air 
than  supported  architec- 
turally. Over  the  shop 
there  is  almost  always  an 
entresol,  that  is  to  say,  a 
low  storey  between  the 
ground  floor  and  the  first 
storey.  The  restriction  to 
a  certain  height  which  the 
facade  may  not  exceed  \\m  a  determinating  influence  on  the  form 
of  this  topmost  portion  of  the  building,  inasmuch  as  above  this  height 
the  fa9ade  is  terminated  by  an  offset  which  slopes  backwards  over 
the  upper  storey  (Fig.  625).  Projecting  balconies  i 
usual  along  the  whole  length  of  the  fa5ade3,  maiking  the  div 
into  storeys.  When  the.so  balconies  are  not  met  with,  the  windows 
of  each  storey  come  down  to  the  top  of  the  storey  below,  or  at  any 
rate  nearly  so,  and  have  iron  balustrades  in  front  of  them ;  this  con- 
struction is  partly  owing  to  the  storeys  from  their  gi^eat  number  beim 
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ground-rent  houses,  in  consequence  of  fashion  and  taste, 
other  Land,  the  earlier  manner  based  on  the  best  Italian 
sance  examples,  of  which  the  fagade  of  the  Palais  des  Beaux  Arbi 
an  example,  is  now  scarcely  ever  employed,  or,  at  the  most,  only 
single  instances. 

Recourse  has  also  been  had  to  the  style  of  Louis  XIII.,  but  BtHll 
on)y  in  one  secondary  detaiL  This  was  the  adoption  of  the  comlii-l 
nation  in  exteriors  of  blocks  of  bright  sand-stone  with  red  bri(i|' 
which  was  especially  characteristic  of  the  style  of  Louis  XTTT.  Hb 
main  wails  were  in  this  style,  constructed  smooth  and  with  neatlf 
fitted  bricks,  whilst  the  mouldings,  the  architraves  of  the  window^, 
and  the  quoins  were  carried  out  in  hewn-atone.  Ornamentation  was 
not  introduced,  or,  at  most,  very  sparingly,  whilst  the  simply  con- 
atrucUve  element  was  predominant.  It  is  mainly  to  the  pleasure 
afforded  by  a  change  of  materiab  and  to  the  fact  that  it  waa  » 
resuscitation  that  the  popularity  of  this  generally  tasteless  mode  of 
architecture  must  be  attributed,  as  there  was  no  pressing  necessilj 
to  replace  building-stone,  which  forms  the  customary  and  most  easily 
procured  material  at  Paris,  by  brick.  Brick,  in  fact,  should  only  be 
regarded  as  a  succedaneum,  or  make-shift,  where  stone  ia  wanting, 
or  only  to  be  procured  at  a  great  expense. 

The  Gothic  and  Eomanesque  styles  are  also  employed  for  churches, 
but  for  churches  only.  But  the  modem  Gothic  churches  in  France, 
as  in  other  countries,  are  not  to  be  considered  as  an  expression  of  the 
architectural  creation  of  the  present  day. 

Future  inquirers  will  fiud  little  in  them  upon  which  to  found  an 
architectural  style  of  our  present  century,  or  even  any  indications  of 
independent  design  such  as  lies  at  the  root  of  our  structural  en- 
deavours in  other  directions. 

To  return  to  the  various  styles  employed  in  secular  buildings  at 
Paris,  it  must  next  be  especially  remarked  that  French  buildings  up 
to  the  very  latest  time  are  distinguished  by  high  roofs,  and  conse- 
quently by  very  high  chimneys,  and  therefore  though  the  other 
details  of  the  architecture  correspond  with  those  employed  in  the 
buildings  of  other  countries,  yet  the  entire  impression  is  totally 
different,  and  the  structures  form  a  plass  that  is  essentially 
Fnnob, 
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be  facade  itself,  and  therefore  their  effect  can  be  acciiiately  observed 
nd  arranged  to  suit  the  position  of  the  spectator. 

The  newest  and  most  important  building  is  the  new  Opera  House 
%  Paris,  the  ground-plan  of  which  is  shown  by  Fig.  626,  whilst 
Ti%.  627  presents  an  external  view. 

The  competition  which  was 
innounced  for  the  plans  for 
his  building  brought  out  at  the 
ime  the  most  eminent,  artistid 
md  architectural  talent  of 
?rance,  and  ai-oused  a  very 
leneral  and  lively  interest  in 
be  result :  inasmuch  as  an 
rchitectnral  chef-d'cEum'e  was 
D  be  produced,  such  as  Paris 
id  not  possess  before,  and  one 
a  which  the  architecture  of 
he  present  day  was  to  make 
ihe  utmost  possible  effect  to 
ituild  a  theatre,  wliich  in  every 
Fespect  should  be  worthy  of  the 
metropolis  of  the  world,  and 
ihould,  thanks  to  the  almost 
UQlimited  means  at  disposal,  GroHnJ-yUm  cf  the  nun  <.>[iera  House  at  Riiia 
be  the  most  perfect  of  its  kind. 

In  one  point  only,  however,  is  the  result  to  be  considered  as 
.ttaJned  and  the  expectations  formed  to  be  realized,  namely,  as 
«gards  its  scenic  purpose,  and  the  very  effective  magnificence  of  its 
estibules,  staircases,  and  foyers.  If  in  this  respect  the  new  build- 
iig  is  to  be  considered  as  unrivalled,  still  the  whole  exterior  ought 
by  no  means  to  be  viewed  as  the  ideal  of  modem  architectiiro  as 
we  should  expect  to  see  it  realized.  A  structure,  it  is  true,  lias  beea 
:eared,  remarkable  for  richness  and  splendour,  but  destitute  of  that 
•elevating  impression  and  that  nobility  of  expression  which  ought  to 
■he  the  first  necessity  in  a  structural  edifice  of  the  highest  Ksthetio 
aignilicance.  This  shortcoming  is  mainly  '■•''■-  attributed  to  the 
architectural  arrangement  of  'he  treatment 
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of  style  and  excess  of  ornamentation,  which  are  mainly  borrowed  from 
the  Roccoco  style,  as  well  as  to  the  circumstance  that  the  front, 
which  13  deprived  of  repose  by  the  most  various  materials  being 
employed  in  the  ornamental  parts,  is  not  sufficiently  structurally 
connected  with  the  sides,  and  so  forms  no  perfect  whole  with  them. 

The  deficiencies  which  have  been  pointed  out  are  noteworthy  as 
bearing  witness  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  no  good  sign  of  the  status  of  the 
architecture  of  the  present  day  in  Paris,  and  consequently  in  France, 
that  for  a  building  of  such  great  importance  a  stricter  consideration 
waa  not  paid  to  pure  treatment  of  style  and  to  monumental  expression, 
such  as,  might  strilce  the  beholder's  mind  by  nobleness  of  conception. 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  manifest  how  little  all  the  richness  of  the 
detail  forms  of  the  Roccoco  style,  and  the  costly  materials  employed 
in  the  execution,  avail  to  conceal  the  defects  in  the  architectural 
coroposition,andredeemthelackofdigmtyand  noble  harmonious efifect, 
but  that  rather  the  heterogeneous  nature  of  the  materials,  such  asstone, 
various  kinds  of  marble,  bronze,  and  gilding  disturb  the  impression ; 
and  will  prove  prejudicial  to  a  good  effect  being  produced  until  the  new 
.and  ghttering  parts  have  been  toned  down  by  time;  and  this  sobering 
■effect  of  exposure  has  in  fact  already  begun  to  exert  its  influence  during 
■the  short  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  unveiling  of  the  facade. 

§  892.  In  Belgium  the  Roman  Renaissance  waa  introduced 
■Bbout  the  same  time  as  in  France :  hut  an  unmistakable  distinction 
:ia  visible  between  the  two  styles.  The  buildings  in  Belgium  have  a 
certain  stamp  by  which  they  essentially  differ  from  those  of  France ; 
in  fact,  the  whole  style  might  be  designated  as  modern  Belgian. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  treatment  lies  mainly  in  a  predilection  for  that 
Renaissance  which  is  called  the  Roccoco  style  in  conjunction  with 
neavy  and  often  very  capricious  forms  of  detail,  designed  to  produce 
I  striking  effects.  This  is  the  case  even  with  the  internal  decorations, 
'  which  are  often  very  skilfully  managed ;  but  still  the  details  are  for 
the  most  part  heavier  and  more  robust  than  those  that  kelong  to 
the  best  Renaissance  styla  Fig-  G28  shows  this  peculiarity,  hut  it  is 
somewhat  less  marked  than  in  many  other  instances. 

§  393.     In  Germany  t^        '    1I  which  was  founded  in  Berlin  by 
I  RchinkeU17ftl-1841)corr  'he  revival  of  French  architectural 

lac'i  'tofS  tefully  and  wortliily  toadapt 
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classical  architecture  to  modern  requirements,  and  to  fuse  them 
harmoniouslj,  and  also  to  produce  new  creationa  in  accordance  with 
the  Greek  spirit:  whereas  up  till  his  time  the  most  considerable 
buildings  in  the  so-called  Roman  style  in  Germany  were  composed 
only  of  conflicting  elements  in  a  way  which  by  no  means  corres- 
ponded with  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intended. 

§  394.  Simultaneously,  whilst  some  considered  the  application 
of  classical  architecture  as  alone  valuable,  others  turned  back  to  the 
Romanesque  style,  and  recommended  it  as  the  only  one  that  was 
suitable  for  the  requirements  of  the  day.  Speaking  generally,  during 
the  last  few  decades  a  very  remarkable  uncertainty  and  vacillation 
are  noticeable  in  the  application  of  all  the  styles  that  have  been 
hitherto  in  use.  In  contradistinction  to  France,  where  all  architects 
come  from  one  and  the  same  training-school,  and  embark  on  the 
same  course  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  profession, 
in  Germany  the  various  architectural  schools  render  a  uniform  artistic 
education  impossible,  and,  as  is  natural  to  suppose,  promote  the  most 
varied  views :  for  the  method  of  instruction  and  the  subject-matter 
taught  themselves  differ,  and  so  do  the  degrees  of  artistic  knowledge 
possessed  by  the  teachers  who  inMuenco  by  their  words ;  and  the  same 
differences  exist  among  the  architects  who  are  summoned  to  carry 
out  the  most  important  buildings,  and  so  to  exert  influence  hy  their 
example.  These  things  determine  the  course  and  direction  of  the 
■whole  German  school. 

§  395.  Thus  some  considered  the  revival  of  the  Romantic  school 
(and  of  the  Byzantine  school  as  regards  details),  as  the  sure  remedy 
for  modern  architecture;  for  they  were  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Romantic  school  was  one  which  had  not  attained  its  highest  degree 
of  perfection,  and  was  therefore  capable  of  a  further  development  at 
tbe  present  day.  Others  again  consitlered  this  style  so  complete  and 
Buitable  for  modem  times  that  they  thought  that  all  further  deve- 
lopment could  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  it  could  be  applied  as  it 
then  existed. 

The  head-quarters  of  this  Romantic-Byzantine  school  was  Munich, 
and  Gartner  was  its  priaci^^U^^.to.  The  Grecian  and  Roman 
arcbitectuT"  '  '  '  ^-vd  pre^^"^^^!!  fostered  by  Klenze,  now  fell 
into  th'  '  '  is  pupils  and   his  creations 
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extended  the  influence  of  his  acliool  over  the  south  of  GermaDy, 
especially  to  Auatria,  but  not  to  any  extent  over  northern  Germany 

wtere  the  Berlin  school  was  all  influential. 

§  396.  The  Berlin  school,  whose  founder  waa  Schinkel,  the 
wchitect  of  the  noble  Berlin  Theatre  (Fig.  629),  and  of  the  Museum 
(Fig.  630),  which  is  noteworthy  for  its  magnificent  facade,  exhibited 
n  decided  inclination  toward.^  Grecian  architecture,  and  Btvove  to 
attain  a  certain  purity  of  form,  and  delicacy  and  elegance  in  details, 
which  were  for  the  most  part  carried  out  in  the  Grecian  style. 
He  had  to  contend  against  a  deficiency  in  building  material.  Owing 
to  want  of  building- stone,  the  mouldings,  and  indeed  all  the  archi- 
tectural details,  were  unavoidably  carried  out  in  stucco ;  nor  was 
this  all,  but  in  order  to  give  the  same  more  durability,  they  were 
made  to  project  as  little  as  possible.  Consequently  this  architectural 
Btyle,  with  the  exception  of  some  few  public  buildings,  seemed  flat 
and  wanting  in  power,  especially  in  the  case  of  private  dwelling- 
houses,  and  frequently  presented  the  appearance  of  pasteboard- work, 
or  cabinet-work,  rather  than  of  a  structural  edifice.  The  facihty 
also  which  stucco  afforded  for  enriching  the  facade,  caused  more 
attention  to  be  paid  to  decoration  than  it  was  entitled  to,  for 
omanient  should  always  be  kept  in  subservience  to  the  main  and 
constructive   architectural  forma. 

This  style,  which  was  founded  by  the  Berlin  school,  assumed, 
moreover,  in  the  hands  of  Schinkel's  successors,  a  graceful  and 
sportive  rather  than  a  massive  and  settled  character ;  this  was 
owing  to  the  absence  of  any  powerful  and  uniformly  prominent 
loading  idea.  Even  in  the  masses  and  principal  forms  there  waa 
an  endeavour  to  attain  a  pleasing  .and  picturesque  effect  rather  than 
any  attempt  to  develop  a  character  of  solid  repose  and  dignity.  In 
many  designs,  as  for  instance  in  villas  and  country-houses,  in  which 
Biich  an  arrangement  and  free  treatment  are  suitable,  the  intentiop 
haa  been  realised  in  a  graceful  manner. 

Subsequently,  however,  the  indiviihial  tendencies  of  the  archi- 
tects themselves,  and  partly  other  influences,  as,  for  instance,  the 
instruction  in  the  architectural  schools,  gave  rise  to  many  modifica- 
tions. It  ifl  part'-  '  '"  notir  '  the  dwelling-houBea,  which 
are  for  the  most  "^enaisitance  style,  that  the 
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flat  treatment  of  forms  which  was  peculiar  to  the  early  Berlin  school 
has  been  superseded  by  a  more  or  less  vigorous  one.  In  churches 
and  other  public  buildings  an  attempt  to  attain  constructive  expres- 
sion is  recognizable^  for  plaster,  and  everything  that  conveys  the 
impression  of  >yiher  materials  and  other  constructions  than  the  real 
ones  a|^  aLvoided,  and  brick  is  employed  in  its  natural  condition^ 
^paardy  after  the  manner  and  in  the  style  of  the  Upper  Italian, 
and  partly  after  those  of  German  mediaeval  buildings. 

Although  the  list  of  architects  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
is  a  long  one,  yet  the  following  may  be  mentioned  by  name,  from 
their  works  being  more  locally  characteristic  of  the  Berlin  school : 
Stiller,  Strack,  and  Hitzig,  to  whom  must  be  added  a  number  of 
younger  and  talented  architects,  such  as  Ende  and  Bockmann. 

Upon  the  more  picturesque  than  architecturally  symmetrical 
designs  of  villas,  Persius  exerted  an  influence  both  by  what  lie 
carried  out,  and  by  the  unexecuted  designs  which  he  left.  Schinkol 
did  the  same  by,  among  other  works,  the  summer-house  at  Char« 
lottenho£ 

What  still  distinguishes  the  Berlin  school  as  the  most  prominent 
amongst  German  architectural  schools  is  the  visible  influence  which 
the  study  of  Grecian  forms,  as  inculcated  by  Schinkel,  lias  cxcrcist3d 
on  the  elevation  of  taste,  and  consequently  on  all  details,  especially 
the  application  of  ornament.  In  this  respect  Stiller,  the  architect 
of  the  new  museum,  has  shown  himself  worthy  of  the  confident  jo 
placed  in  him,  especially  where  grace  and  elegance  had  to  be  ox- 
pressed,  rather  than  dignity.  These  qualities  are  successfully  din- 
played  by  many  buildings,  among  them  the  new  castle  at  Schweriii, 
which  was,  it  is  true,  begun  by  the  native  architect,  Deinnilor, 
somewhat  after  the  style  of  the  Chateau  do  Cliambord  of  tho  Early 
French  Renaissance,  but  was  finished  by  Stiller,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  Strack,  so  that  the  decorative  finishing  of  tho  interior  may 
be  considered  as  the  work  of  the  two  last-named  architects. 

§  397.  In  contrast  to  tho  Berlin  school  is  that  of  Munich, 
'svhich  was  founded  by  Gartner.  Its  influence,  which  was  suppoited 
by  the  renown  of  many  edifices  constructed  by  this  architect,  such 
as  the  Library,  the  University  Buildings,  and  tho  Ludwigskirche, 
sxtended  over  many  other  ports  of  Germany.      Without   being   in 
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Carlsrulie  school  has  heen  reproached  with  having  laid  undue  stress 
OD  tills  principle  to  Ruch  a  point  that  aesthetic  requirements  have 
been  sacrificed,  and  with  having  adopted  a  medley  of  styles,  with 
the  result  that  sufficient  prominence  has  not  heen  accorded  to  the 
fymmetrical  and  organic  execution  of  buildings,  both  as  regards 
correct  and  harmonious  effect  in  the  whole,  and  refined  taste  in  the 
decorative  details. 

§  399.  Vienna,  owing  to  the  removal  of  the  ramparts  and  to 
bnilding  on  the  site  of  the  glacis,  has  displayed  within  the  last  few 
jears  an  unusual  architectural  activity.  Owing  to  their  considerable 
extent  the  character  of  the  buildings  is  now  more  definitely  marked 
and  more  clearly  recognizable  than  it  was  formerly,  when  no  particular 
school  can  he  said  to  have  been  distinctly  prominent,  and  when  even 
individual  splendid  buildings  like  the  Arsenal,  being  isolated,  offered 
no  scope  for  the  development  of  an  architectural  manner. 

In  this  city  many  individual  tendencies  are  perceptible,  but  the 
predominant  inclination  is  towards  the  Italian  Renaissance.  The 
new  Opera-House,  built  by  Van  der  Niill  and  Siccaidsburg,  forms 
an  exception  to  this  rule,  the  design  and  forma  of  which  were  copied 
from  the  Early  French  Renaissance,  with  its  narrow  mouldings  and 
flat  elliptical  arches.  On  the  other  hand,  the  models  of  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries  are  chosen  for  churches  built  in  the 
Gothic  style.  In  its  richest  phase  this  is  seen  in  the  memorial 
church  {Fig.  633),  built  by  Ferstel ;  and  in  its  poorer  aspect,  and 
divested  of  all  the  ornamental  details  necessary  to  produce  a  good 
effect,  in  the  Lazaristen  Kirche  (Fig,  G34),  built  by  Schmidt,  one  of 
the  moat  important  representatives  of  the  Gothic  style,  and  at  the 
same  time  an  advocate  in  word  and  deed  for  its  rein  trod uction. 

The  dwelling-houses  of  the  new  quarter  of  the  town  are  generally 
five  storeys  high,  and  externally  present  a  palatial  appearance  in  the 
richest  style  of  architecture,  with  a  large  amount  of  ornamentation. 
The  Renaissance  style,  with  its  various  subdivisions,  is  generally  em- 
ployed ;  whilst  the  French  Roccoco  style  is  also  now  and  then  resorted 
to.  In  addition  to  the  above-named  architects,  Hansen  is  also  worthy 
of  mention  as  a  talented  representative  of  the  classical  schooL 

§  400.    Besi''  "uenceof  those  among  the  above-mentioned 

I  '~  Germ  ^'er  the  most  definite  characteristics  to 
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anyway  influenced  by  the  works  of  Klenze,  which  are  erected  i 
the  classical  style,  sucli  as  the  Glyptothek  (Fig.  631),  the  Pinakt 
thek,  the  Pantheoo,  the  Valhalla,  and  many  othera,  Gartner's  pupli 


Tlic  liljptotLok  itt  Munioli." 

as  well  as  his  pupils'  pupils,  continued  in  the  coui-ae  of  Romantic 
treatment  pointed  out  to  them,  and  with  few  exceptions  remained 
steadfast  to  the  Romanesque  style.  The  forms  of  detaii,  conse- 
quently, appear  for  tiie  most  part  heavy  and  ungraceful,  as  compared 
with  the  purer  feeling  and  more  refined  taste  of  the  Berlin  scfaooL  It^ 
ia  only  veiy  lately  that  an  endeavour  is  perceptible  at  Munich,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  New  Maximilian  Street,  to  create  something  new, 
and  avowedly  to  form  a  new  style ;  but  thanks  to  the  gi-eat  dif- 
ficulty of  the  attempt,  and  the  impossibility  that,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  it  should  succeed,  the  chief  result  hitherto  has  been  to  bring 
about  a  richly  combined  admixture  of  the  elements  of  various 
styles,  in  which  the  Romanesque  predominates.  Harmonious  con- 
struction is  by  no  means  the  leading  principle  in  these  new  build- 
ings, and  there  ia  no  realization  of  that  elevating  effect  which  de- 
pends on  the  repose  of  the  massive  parts  of  a  structure  conjoined 
with  nobility  of  detail.  Whatever  the  merits  of  these  moat  modem 
attempts  may  be,  they  are  not  at  all  to  be  acknowledged  as  the 
praiseworthy  expression  of  the  era  of  a  new  style. 

§  ^^&.    Almost  ail  the  n.e'W  \)VBiii\.'ttB^  va  "ajssvwM ,  'xS^V  \Ue  ex 
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ception  of  the  Lawes  Tlieatre,  which  was  completed  at  an  earlier 
date,  were  constructed  under  the  iDfluenee  of  the  Munich  school 
This  influence  was  at  the  commencement  exercised  directly,  but 
waa  afterwards  continued  hy  the  teachings  and  productions  of  arclu- 
tects  of  Hanover  itself,  sprung  from  that  school.  The  tendency  wa,9 
for  the  details  to  hocome  richer  and  more  elegant,  and  materials  of 
various  kinds  of  colours  were  introduced  for  decorative  purposes.  A 
preference  for  the  Gothic  style  is,  however,  now  jiereeptihle  both 
in  the  instniction  in  the  schools  and  in  the  buildings  erected.  The 
former  is  especially  to  be  regretted,  t)ecau3e  a  one-sided  professional 
education  is  thereby  provided  for  the  young  student  of  architecture, 
and  he  is  prevented  from  gaining  an  unrestrained  conception  of  the 
whole  range  of  architecture,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  culture  of 
taste  at  large  is  prejudicially  affected. 

In  Dresden,  owing  to  the  method  of  instruction  in  the  technical 
schools,  as  well  a&  to  the  influence  of  the  buildings,  as,  for  instance, 
those  by  Zwinger,  and  the  new  theatre  by  Semper  (Fig.  632),  the 
Renaissance  style  is  the  one  preferred  by  the  architecta  who  have 
been  there  educated. 

In  Stuttgart  the  more  important  architects  have  acquired  their 
professional  education  partly  in  Paris,  and  partly  by  a  pereisteiit 
study  of  Italian  buildings.  The  best  of  the  modem  edifices  con- 
structed in  that  city  are  similarly  results  of  the  study  of  the  Renais- 
sance, as,  for  instance,  the  villa  erected  for  the  King,  when  Crown- 
Prince,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stuttgart,  which  ia  built  with  much 
tjiste  and  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  style. 

In  Baden  the  architects  Hiihsch  and  Eisenlohr  exercised  a  cer- 
tain influence  both  as  teachers  and  practical  artists,  and  their  efforts 
brought  the  Romanesque  style  into  vogue.  They  aimed,  however, 
less  at  a  strict  observance  of  traditional  forms,  proper  to  the  style, 
than  at  an  adaptation  suitable  to  modern  requirements  and  con- 
structions. Instead  of  making  the  stylistic  and  assthetic  form  of  the 
building  their  study,  this  school  distinguished  itself  by  inscribing  on 
its  banner  strict  utilitarianism  as  its  rule,  and  would  employ  for  deco- 
rative purposes  only  those  constructive  features  which  were  sestheti- 
cally  suitable.  Although  any  attempt  to  give  prominence  to  the 
constructive  element  cannot  generally  he  too  highly  praised,  yet  the 
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the  most  complete  and  most  suitable  for  the  present  day,  hold 
its  ground. 
Ko  doubt  much  that  is  praiseworthy  has  been  effected  in  this 
section;  but  still  these  examples  are  only  isolated  instances  as  re- 
8  more  important  edifices.     When  the  forms  of  the  best  models 
*^  hand  were  strictly  adhered  to,  it  is,  except  in  individual  instances, 
*t^  form,  without  the  spirit,  which  rises  before  our  view  ;  that  won- 
^^rful  spirit  which  seems  to  lend  such  a  poetic  breath  to  the  creations 
P^  the  Middle  Ages ;  or,  again,  the  attempts  have  proved  failures,  be- 
"^^Xise  there  is  no  adaptation  of  the  discordant  aesthetic  conditions  of 
^^Kis  style  to  the  economical,  technical,  and  practical  requirements 
^f  our  age.     When  the  highly-gifted  Schinkel  only  partirJly  suc- 
'  *  ^eded  in  attempts  like  these,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  less 
'  *  ^iistinguished  architects,  who  have  but  enjoyed  a  one-sided  and  defi- 
.    Client  education,  should  not  have  attained  satisfactory  results  in  the 
Endeavour  to  adapt  this  style  to  the  every-day  requirements  of  the 
present  period.     It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  the  Gothic  style 
*  is  especially  suitable  for  churches  of  the  Catholic  ritual,  and  that  it 
-is  in  connection  with  churches  that  it  can  be  viewed  in  its  most  com- 
plete and  satisfactory  development.     But  still  churches  can  be  built 
not  less  sublime  and  ;  dapted  for  religious  worship  in  another  style, 
as  is  shown  by  the  Romanesque  dome-churches  and  by  the  cupola- 
churches  of  the  period  of  the  Renaissance,  especially  the  Italian. 
Even  in  the  elaborate  churches  of  the  Jesuits,  in  the  so-called  Pig- 
tail and  Periwig  style,  there  is  a  certain  harmony  with  the  splendour 
•  which  the  Catholic  ritual  so  readily  develops. 

The  case  is  different  with  churches  in  Germany  intended  for 
Lutheran  worship :  the  signification  and  employment  of  the  choir 
and  altar  is  totally  different,  as  well  as  the  position  of  the  latter. 
The  difference  also  in  the  mode  of  conducting  the  service  has  also  to 
be  taken  into  consideration,  for  in  the  German  Protestant  service  the 
sermon  constitutes  the  most  important  part.  Consequently,  good 
acoustic  properties  and  a  form  favourable  to  them  were  essential 
From  this  cause  galleries  arose,  in  order  to  have  as  many  seats  as 
possible  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pulpit.  These  sralleries,  however,  form 
A  feature  wbich  is  extremfely  othic  church 

and  one  which  can  with  -ft  ^  harmonj 
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with  the  design  of  any  Gothic  ecclesiastical  building.  For  tbeflu 
reasons  it  seems  natural  that  recourse  would  have  been  had  to  dB;^: 
original  Early  Christian  Basilica^  as  has  indeed  been  proposed  \ 
Hubsch  ;  either  in  the  form  that  has  been  preserved  to  us  at  Bod 
from  the  first  centuries  of  Christianity,  or  as  it  appeared  later,  indB^^^ 
Romanesque  style,  with  its  system  of  vaulting.  In  the  enthtuawQ  - 
for  everything  Gothic,  which  is  grounded  either  on  the  pictureafW^ 
effect  of  Gothic  buildings  or  on  mediaeval  life,  it  should  not  be  f#^^^= 
gotten,  that  in  spite  of  the  sublime  impression  which  is  conveyedlBs  ^ 
the  slender  proportions  and  remarkable  height  of  the  interioa*'?^^^' 
Gothic  churches,  the  Gothic  style  rather  opposes  than  furthers  »rT- 
above-mentioned  conditions  of  Protestant  worship.  If  then  the  cfl^^ 
struction  of  Gothic  churches  seems  suitable  for  Catholic  wonMBfli^ 
it  does  not  follow  as  a  matter  of  course  that  that  style  istollN^ 
accepted  for  Protestant  sacred  buildings  in  Germany.  ^wjJ 

§  402.     Whilst  treating  of  the  subject  of  modern  churches, S^iJ^ 

may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  style  in  why|'l^ic> 

the  numerous  new  synagogues  are  constmicted.     The  Moorish  sfcjBfe* 

.  is  that  in  which  they  are  generally  erected,  but  there  is  no  substUwHn 

tial  ground  for  justifying  this  selection.  Ikr 

The  motives  for  the  form  of  a  building  of  this  description  maf    1 
be  historical,  religious,  or  constructive.     Taking  the  historical  aspedl  fe 
first  into  consideration,  it  would  seem  natural  that  the  Templev  ^ 
Solomon  at  Jerusalem,  described  in  the  Bible,  would  be  takea*  *^ 
the  model  for  these  buildings,  in  remembrance  of  the  time  whendfi  k 
Jews   possessed  an  independent   kingdom  under  their  own  kingK  i 
But  the  design  of  the  old  Jewish  Temple  was  based  upon  a  diffeirf  «i 
order  of  things,  and  was  calculated  for  the  religious  sacrifices  ^  i 
were  so  intimately  connected  with  their  worship.     But  in  point  rf;  i 
fact,  after  the  Jewish  kingdom  was  subjugated  by  the  BomaDS,aai| 
the  Jews  themselves    were    led    into  Roman  captivity  and  sute" 
quently  scattered   all  over  the  world,  no  other  principle  has  bea 
followed  in  the  design  of  their  synagogues,  than  to  adopt  the  pievir    i 
lent  architectural  style  at  the  time  existent  in  the  various  countri* 
in  which  they  settled. 

Thus   as  synagogues  were  built   in    the    Middle   Ages  in  ^ 
Qothic  style,  as  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Prague  and  elsewhere,  aol 
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the  iiitenur  where  the  beams  aod  raflers  of  tbe  loof  are  often  k 

qnite  bare,  tbey  are  evea  thus  exposed  where  thoir  appearance  is  q 

in  keeping  witli  the  destination  of  the  buildings 

Fig    H3 
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The  buildings  executed  in  the  Renaissance  style  are  for  the  mat 
itt  distinguished  from  thoa«  of  other  countries  by  the  heaviness  1 
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teem  with  copies  of  Grecian  temple  porticoes  introduced  on  every 
possible  occasion,  without  any  organic  connection  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  building.  It  was  especially  during  the  first  quarter  of 
the  present  century  that  columnar  porticoes  were  generally  considered 
as  the  one  essential  element  in  all  good  architecture;  an  element 
which  had  to  be  retained  imder  all  circumstances,  without  reflection 
as  to  whether  the  pm*pose  and  distribution  of  the  building  harmon- 
ized in  any  degree  with  its  introduction.  In  the  vicinity  of  these 
columnar  porticoes,  which  were  accurately  copied  from  Grecian 
models,  everything  which  it  was  essential  should  be  of  modem  design 
displayed  either  a  tasteless  and  often  a  singularly  Roccoco  form  pre- 
judicial of  course  to  the  entire  effect,  or  an  incongruous  conglome- 
ration of  various  Grecian  buildings  into  one  modem  edifice. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  as  a  proof  of  the  improvement  on  the 
architectural  taste  that  prevailed  during  the  first  quarter  of  the 
century,  that  a  due  recognition  of  Grecian  architecture  and  of  its  pre- 
eminent beauty  and  sublimity,  no  longer  prevented  a  recognition  of 
the  truth  that  an  artistic  design  growing  out  of  the  real  require- 
ments of  the  building  itself  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  most  magnificent 
portico,  when  the  latter  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  purpose  and  plan 
of  the  edifice.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  in  cases  where  a 
columnar  portico  can  be  introduced  under  these  conditions,  it  is  a 
most  powerful  agent  in  producing  a  noble  and  sublime  impression  ; 
it  is  also  self-evident  that  the  abandonment  of  such  a  feature  does 
not  prove  that  it  is  impossible  nobly  to  design  the  architecture  of  an 
entire  building  in  the  Greek  style. 

§  405.     It  will  not  be  inappropriate,  with  a  view  to  gaining  a 
complete  comprehension  of  modem  English  architecture,  to  describe 
an  English  dwelling-house,  which  is  different  in  its  internal  arrange- 
ment from  those  which  prevail  on  the  Continent,  and  in  consequence 
of  this  difference  acquires  a  different  external  character.     Whilst  in 
other  countries  the  most  varied  forms  of  town  residences  occur,  they 
are  built  in  England,  and  especially  in  London,  in  accordance  with  one 
fteneral  and  definite  plan.     It  is  only  in  large  palatial  residences  and 
country-houses  that  any  deviation  from  the  usual  system  is  per- 
iible.     The  main  principle  of  the  arrangement  is  that  as  a  rule 
\  bouse  18  occupied  by  one  family  only.     On  the  ground-floor  \k 
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mtrance-hall,  on  to  wliich  the  dining-room  opens,  as  well  as  apar- 
r  breakfast-room;  thefirstfloor  consists  of  the  reception  or  draw- 
is,  either  one  or  more  io  number,  whilst  the  second  floor,  and  in 
%  houses  the  third,  forms  bedrooms  and  nurseries.  The  kitchen, 
lery,  and  pantry  are  generally  in  a  basement,  and  receive  light 
n  by  means  of  an  area  on  the  same  level  as  themselves 
1  opens  on  to  the  street  and  is  covered  by  an  iron  grating  which 
iates  it  from  the  pavement.  The  depth  of  the  houses  is  con- 
Fig.  837.  ^^ 


Countiy  House  in  Dunadali 


1,  Yard.  2.  Area.  3.  Sonllary.  4.  La-vatory  and  W.-C.  S  i  B.  Area.  7.  Ser- 
vanW  Hull.  8  J:  R.  ^,-C.  10.  HauBeieeper'a  Room,  II.  Entrance.  12.  Idnlor.  13. 
Pantry.  14.  Kit4:heii.  15.  Billiard  Room.  18.  Loggia.  17.  Lorridor.  18.  Butlei'a 
Pantry.  19.  Butlor's  Room.  20.  Libi-aiy.  21,  Service.  22.  Study.  E3.  Dining  Koom. 
24.  Area.  25.  Conseriatory.  26.  Ante-room.  27.  Saloon.  28.  Tower.  29.  Fordi  and 
Ilall.  30.  Staircase.  31.  Cloak-roam.  32.  Moming-toom.  33.  Dianing-room.  34.  Gar- 
den Entrance. 


siderably  greater  than  the  front,  whicli  comprises  two,  tliree,  or  even 
four  windows,  according  to  the  pretensions  of  the  building. 

The  country-houses  also  have  something  essentially  English  in 
tbeir  construction.  The  main  point  of  similarity  consists  in  the  fact 
that  they  almost  iinexceptionally  exhibit  a  studied  irregularity  of 
shape  and  a  medieval  appearance.  No  attention  is  paid  to  sym- 
metrical an-angcment,  and  the  rooms  are  distributed  either 


f 
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c6ristructive  element,  just  a3  it  ia  wanting  in  stylic  signification  when 
compared  with  the  Classical  as  well  as  with  the  Romanesque  ani' 
Gothic  styles. 

§  i03.  Beside  the  prevalent  schools  of  Geiraan  architectura 
which  have  already  been  alluded  to,  various  isolated  tendencies' 
of  the  most  heterogeneous  description  are  perceptible  in  different* 
parts  of  Germany,  This  partly  arises  from  the  division  of  Germany 
into  many  different  states,  though  late  political  events  seem  on  Uie 
other  hand  to  tend  towards  centralization.  The  consequence  ifl  that 
modern  German  buildings  frequently  exhibit  examples  of  the  most. 
varied  styles  in  close  juxtaposition,  as  well  as  an  ignorance  of  their- 
different  meanings  and  objects ;  in  the  same  way  as  exotic  and  indi'. 
geuoua  plants  are  often  tended  and  reared  in  close  proximity  to  onaj 
another  in  a  conservatory  from  curiosity  and  fancy.  1 

However  much  opinion  may  differ  as  regards  the  most  suitable 
style  for  modem  buildings,  still  a  comprehension  and  an  harmonious 
execution  of  the  style  selected  is  always  attainable.  Unfortunately  in. 
Germany  there  are  numerous  modem  buildings  which  exhibit  every, 
possible  form  intermingled  in  the  most  incongruous  manner,  partly  be- 
cause the  wished-for  variety  was  in  this  way  most  easily  attained,  but 
principally  from  ignorance  of  the  characteii sties  peculiar  to  each  etyla 
It  also  arises  because,  owing  to  a  deficient  or  perhaps  totally  neglected  '^ 
training,  architects  have  no  aesthetic  perception  of  the  discordant  result 
of  arbitrary  admixture  of  styles,  and  are  themselves  unaware  whether 
architectural  forms  are  introduced  in  an  unsuitable  position  or  in  an 
abnormal  manner.  These  evils  are  the  most  clearly  perceptible  in- 
cases when  the  artistic  element  is  subordinate  to  the  buieaucraticj, 
when  the  rank  which  a  person  holds  iu  the  official  hierarchy  is  sup. 
posed  to  determine  his  artistic  capabilities  ;  so  that  often  those  whoi 
attain  a  high  position  through  pliability  of  character  or  through' 
interest,  or  who  possess  a  certain  plausible  knowledge  of  depart- 
mental routine,  are  also  entrusted  with  the  construction  of  the  most 
important  architectural  undertakings.  So  little  was  the  necessity  of 
the  artistic  element  in  architects  appreciated  during  the  period 
which  followed  the  wars  of  the  first  Napoleon,  that  architectural 
phns,  both  important  and  unimportant,  were  generally  handed  over 
to  tnilitarv  personages.     It  ia  not  difficult  to  understand  that  the 
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§  406  In  the  foregoing  paragraphs  the  modem  architccLuio  \j( 
Germany,  France,  and  England  has  been  described,  inasmuch  as  in 
those  countries  definite  phases  or  schools  can  be  selected  for  descrip- 
tion, whereas  other  countries,  with  unimportant  exceptions,  follow 
the  architectural  lead  of  the  three  above  mentioned.  Thus  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries  can  be  for  the  most  part  comprised  in  the  German 
schools  of  Berlin  and  Munich,  though  here  and  there  a  French 
influence  may  be  perceptible,  owing  to  the  residence  of  individual 
architects  in  Paris.  No  definite  independent  character  is  displayed 
in  the  various  public  architectural  undertakings,  whilst,  to  judge 
from  Copenhagen,  private  buildings  have  no  claim  to  any  particulai 
style,  or  to  any  merit  for  originality. 

In  Spain  and  Sclavonic  countries,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Austrian  Sclavonic,  the  French  school  may  be  said  to  be  prevalent, 
and  indeed  this  statement  may  be  said  to  extend,  as  regards  a  largo 
proportion,  to  all  buildings  which  are  erected  in  the  Turkish  Empire 
by  Europeans,  or  even  under  the  guidance  of  their  influence  with 
due  regard  to  the  local  Oriental  taste,  though  in  Sclavonic  countries 
the  Russo-Byzantine  style  is  employed  for  churches,  and  the  Moorish 
remains  prevalent  in  Turkey  and  throughout  the  entire  East.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  English  method  of  treatment  is  followed  in 
North  America  and  the  various  territories  which  are  under  the  sway 
or  influence  of  Great  Britain,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  East  Indies  and 
Australia,  whilst  in  South  America  Spanish  and  French  influences 
are  more  powerful 

§  407.  The  present  opportunity  must  be  taken  of  alluding  to 
.an  endeavour,  which  has  lately  been  widely  extended  in  Germany, 
to  create  an  entirely  new  and  national  style.  All  considerations 
in  this  direction  must  necessarily  treat  of  the  impracticability  of  such 
a  scheme  (for  no  diSerent  result  is  possible),  rather  than  of  its  reali- 
sation. The  history  of  architecture  teaches  us  that  the  diflerent 
styles,  corresponding  with  the  intellectual  and  artistic  status  of  various 
nationalities,  have  been  gradually  formed  and  developed  from  one 
germ  by  local,  climatic,  and  religious  influences,  that  a  style  has 
never  and  nowhere  been  elaborated  by  the  mere  will  of  any  single 
individual,  and  that  the  expansion  and  highest  development  of  any 
given  style  always  corresponds  to  the  intellectual  tendency  and  the 
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status  of  civilisation  of  any  given  nation,  as  well  as  to  the  Aesthetic 
perception  of  the  epoch.  The  main  forms  of  the  various  styles  are 
based  upon  and  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  building  to  he 
erected,  as  well  as  by  the  particulars  of  their  construction  and  by  the 
materia]  employed,  whilst  the  feeliag  so  prevalent  among  men  that 
what  is  must  be,  also  exel-cises  its  power  where  all  future  efforts  a^ 
so  vague  and  indefinite. 

If,  however,  a  new  style  is  really  to  be  discovered,  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  various  styles  which  have  been  received  from  antiquity 
is  prejudicial  rather  than  advantageous,  since  the  necessary  impar- 
tiality of  ideas  is  almost  impossible,  inasmuch  as  the  influence  of 
study  and  the  knowledge  of  preexistent  forms  must  inevitably, 
although  perhaps  undesignedly,  influence  new  creations  and  ideas — 
the  elements  of  new  formations  must  necessarily  be  based  on  remi- 
niscences of  those  already  existent. 

The  question  here  suggests  itself,  whether,  amid  our  contradictory 
efforts  in  the  architecture  of  the  day,  the  germ  is  not  deficient  which 
should  eventually  ripen  to  good  fruit.  Before  fruit  can  be  obtained, 
the  graft  must  give  evidence  of  life  and  fruitfulness  ! 

When  the  more  enlightened  traflBc  and  interchange  in  intellectual 
and  material  objects,  and  the  obliteration  and  disappearance  of  national 
points  of  difference  thereby  effected  are  taken  into  consideration,  it  is 
impossible  now-a-days  to  speak  of  a  style  as  distinctively  national  If 
we  were  able  to  discover  a  style  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  that  is  to  say,  one  which  would  be  suitable  for  our  requirement^, 
our  habits,  our  method  of  viewing  various  questions,  and  our  artistic 
status,  then  this  style  being  universally  applicable,  and  consequently 
the  expression  of  our  age,  would  not  be  exclusively  German,  French, 
English,  &c.,  but  universal,  and  only  subject  to  modification  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  understood  by  various  architects,  and  owing 
tx)  local  influences  and  'the  extent  to  which  the  same  were  brousrht 
into  play.  The  discovery  of  such  a  style,  however,  cannot  be  regarded 
as  probable,  and  in  any  attempt  to  find  it  the  impress  of  variouii 
nationalities  would  declare  itself.  A  unanimous  effort  in  the  ri^bt 
direction  would,  it  is  true,  further  the  development  and  progress  of 
architecture ;  and  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  is  already  gaining  ground 
in  Germany. 
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§  408.  The  only  possible  method  of  obtainiDg  a  new  style  in 
accordance  with  our  aesthetic  views  and  constructive  means  is  at  the 
game  time  that  which  even  without  these  considerations  must 
necessarily  be  followed,  if  that  significance  is  to  be  attached  to 
architecture  to  which  it  rightly  lays  claim,  namely,  that  the  con- 
structive elements  are  to  be  adhered  to  and  brought  into  prominence, 
and  that  they,  in  conjunction  with  the  forms  necessitated  by  the 
object  of  the  building,  are  to  be  accepted  as  the  foundation  of 
aesthetic  development  and  of  the  form  that  will  be  assumed  both  by 
details  and  by  the  building  as  a  whole.  Consequently  truth  of 
style  must  before  all  else  be  aimed  at,  so  that  it  may  become  the  real 
expression  of  the  purpose,  and  of  the  means  which  are  intended  to  be 
used  in  its  accomplishment.  This  should  not,  however,  be  brought 
about  rudely,  and  the  artistic  talent  of  the  architect  will  be  dis- 
played on  this  very  point  by  the  skill  and  cultivated  taste  with 
which  he  may  be  able  to  elaborate  original  ideas,  realized  by  beautiful 
forms,  from  such  a  treatment  of  the  constructive  elements.  Naturally 
there  are  reefs  to  be  avoided,  on  which  many  have  already  suffered 
shipwreck,  such  as  want  of  harmony,  which  can  easily  occur 
through  various  materials  being  employed  in  conjunction,  as,  for 
instance,  in  constructions  of  stone  and  iron,  especially  when  the 
unplastic  nature  of  the  latter  is  taken  into  consideration,  and  many 
others  of  the  same  sort. 

§  409.  If,  therefore,  we  wish  for  an  architectural  style  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  age,  both  the  purpose  and  internal  truth  must  be 
predominant,  and  at  the  same  time  everything  that  savours  of 
pretence  and  unreality  must  be  avoided :  that  is  to  say  all  forms 
which  represent  something  which  they  really  are  not,  and  express  in- 
tentions which  are  not  existent.  The  forms  must  be  characteristic 
of  the  aim  and  object  of  the  building.  An  aesthetic  reciprocal  rela- 
tion of  the  spaces  of  the  interior  and  the  forms  of  the  exterior,  of 
the  means  employed  and  the  results  thereby  produced,  should  be 
visibly  prominent  everywhere  and  pervade  the  whole  structure. 
This  must  throughout  take  place  in  a  complete  and  harmonious 
way,  if  an  aesthetically  cultivated  taste  is  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
result. 

A  further  contribution  towards   a  pleasing  effect  is  offered  by 
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teem  ivith  copies  of  Grecian  temple  porticoes  introduceiJ""^^?^^ 
possible  occasion,  without  any  organic  conuection  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  building.  It  was  especially  during  the  first  quarter  of 
the  present  century  that  columnar  porticoes  were  generally  considered 
as  the  one  essential  element  in  all  good  architecture ;  an  element 
which  had  to  be  retained  under  all  circumstances,  without  reflection 
as  to  whether  the  purpose  and  distribution  of  the  building  haTraon- 
ized  in  any  degree  with  its  introduction.  In  the  vicinity  of  these 
columnar  porticoes,  which  were  accurately  copied  from  Grecian 
models,  everything  which  it  was  essential  should  be  of  modem  design 
displayed  either  a  tasteless  and  often  a  singularly  Roccoco  form  pre- 
judicial of  course  to  the  entire  effect,  or  an  incongruous  conglome- 
ration of  various  Grecian  buildings  into  one  modem  edifice. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  as  a  proof  of  the  improvement  on  the 
architectural  taste  that  prevailed  during  the  first  quarter  of  the 
century,  that  a  due  recognition  of  Grecian  architecture  and  of  ita  pre- 
eminent beauty  and  sublimity,  no  longer  prevented  a  recognition  of 
the  truth  that  an  artistic  design  growing  out  of  the  real  require- 
ments of  the  building  itself  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  most  magniBcent 
portico,  when  the  latter  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  purpose  and  plan 
of  the  edifice.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  in  cases  where  a 
columnar  portico  can  be  introduced  under  these  conditions,  it  is  a 
most  powerful  agent  in  producing  a  noble  and  sublime  impression  ; 
it  is  also  self-evident  that  the  abandonment  of  such  a  feature  does 
not  prove  that  it  is  impossible  nobly  to  design  the  ai-chitecture  of  aiv 
entire  building  in  the  Greek  style. 

§  405.  It  will  not  be  inappropiiate,  with  a  view  to  gaining  a 
complete  comprehension  of  modem  English  architecture,  to  describe 
an  English  dwelling-house,  which  is  different  in  its  internal  arrange- 
ment from  those  which  prevail  on  the  Continent,  and  in  consequence 
of  this  difference  acquires  a  different  external  character.  Whilst  in 
other  countries  the  most  varied  forms  of  town  residences  occur,  they 
are  built  in  England,  and  especially  in  London,  in  accordance  with  one 
general  and  definite  plan.  It  is  only  in  lai^e  palatial  residences  and 
in  country-houses  that  any  deviation  from  the  usual  system  is  per- 
ceptible.  The  main  principle  of  the  arrangement  is  that  as  a  rule 
sdcb  bouse  is  occupied  by  one  iamW^  oti\'j.    On  the  ground-floor  u 
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iure  through    the   construction  of  large   terminal  station   roofs 

*^    this  material  with  wide   spans,    and   the    metal    is    employed 

*^Ot  only  for  the  roofing,  which  is  left  visible,  but  also  for  supports. 

"**t>n  is  also  much  used  for  market- halls,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Hallea 

Centrales,  at  Paris,  which  are  to  be  considered  as  the  best  of  all  such 

^instructions  both  as  regards  their  extent  and  their  architectural 

V^ue.     But  a  harmonious  combination  of  tl.o  slender  forms  of  iron 

^ith  stone  oiBFers  great  difficulties  in    monumental    buildings,    and 

U>revious  periods  and  styles  present  nothing    analogous ;    therefore 

these  new  means  of  construction  which  have  been  acquired  by  the 

employment  of  iron  will    scarcely  be  used  in   the  architecture  of 

'buildings  in  which  a  monumental  significance  is  intended  to  prove  a 

prominent  feature,  as  for  instance  in  churches,   without  running  the 

risk  of  marring  or  destroying  the  effect  altogether. 

It  consequently  cannot  be  expected  that  this  new  means  of  con- 
struction will  develop  a  new  universal  style  of  our  age,  admirably 
suited  though  it  may  be  for  certain  kinds  of  buildings.  This  docs 
not  entirely  exclude  an  employment  of  iron  in  constructive  parts 
under  artistic  treatment;  in  fact  it  can  be  suitably  introduced  either 
alone  or  in  combination  with  some  other  material,  both  aesthetically 
and  in  accordance  with  style.  A  proof  that  this  at  least  is  practicable 
in  the  case  of  interiors  is  shown  by  the  large  hall  of  the  Library  of 
Ste.  Genevieve,  and  by  the  new  reading-room  of  the  Imperial 
Library  in  the  Rue  de  Kichelieu,  which  were  both  constructed  by 
Henri  Labrouste  on  the  above-mentioned  principle. 

But  perhaps  the  most  effective  and  suitable  employment  of  iron 
IS  shown  in  connection  with  glass,  as  has  been  exemplified  in  the 
temporary  buildings  for  exhibitions,  for  which  the  Great  Exhibition 
in  London,  in  the 'year  1851,  furnished  the  model  which  has  so  often 
been  followed  subsequently.  This  building  was  afterwards  removed  to 
Sydenham,  and  is  now  known  as  the  Crystal  Palace.  In  this  struc- 
ture the  walls  as  well  as  the  vaulted  roof  consist  of  glass  inserted 
between  iron  girders,  after  the  pattern  of  large  conservatories  and 
winter-gardens,  especially  of  that  in  the  Champs  Ely  sees  at  Paris, 
which  is  no  longer  in  existence.  Although  this  building  (fig.  639) 
scarcely  seems  like  an  architectural  construction,  but  appears  to  form 
a    peculiar    specialty,   still  an  impression  is  produced,    which   is 
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§  +06  In  tlie  foregoing  paragraphs  the  modern  arcLitcctuio  of 
Germany,  France,  and  England  has  been  described,  inasmuch  as  in 
those  countries  definite  phases  or  schools  can  be  selected  for  descrip- 
tion, whereas  other  countries,  with  unimportant  exceptions,  follow 
the  architectural  lead  of  tho  three  above  mentioned.  Thus  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries  can  be  for  the  most  part  comprised  in  the  German 
schools  of  Berlin  and  Munich,  though  here  and  there  a  French 
influence  may  be  perceptible,  owing  to  the  reaidence  of  individual 
architects  in  Paris.  No  definite  independent  character  is  displayed 
in  the  various  public  architectural  undertakings,  whilst,  to  judge 
from  Copenhagen,  private  buildings  have  no  claim  to  any  particulai 
style,  or  to  any  merit  for  originality. 

In  Spain  and  Sclavonic  countries,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Austrian  Sclavonic,  the  French  school  may  be  said  to  be  prevalent, 
and  indeed  this  statement  may  be  said  to  extend,  as  regards  a  largo 
proportion,  to  all  buildings  which  are  erected  in  the  Turkish  Empire 
by  Europeans,  or  even  under  the  guidance  of  their  influence  with 
due  regard  to  the  local  Oriental  taste,  though  in  Sclavonic  countries 
the  Russo-Byzantine  style  is  employed  for  churches,  and  the  Moorish 
remains  prevalent  in  Turkey  and  throughout  the  entire  East.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  English  method  of  treatment  is  followed  in 
North  America  and  the  various  territories  which  are  under  the  sway 
or  influence  of  Great  Britain,  as,  for  instance,  in  tho  East  Indies  and 
Australia,  whilst  in  South  America  Spanish  and  French  influences 
are  more  powerful. 

§  407.  The  present  opportunity  must  be  taken  of  alluding  to 
an  endeavour,  which  has  lately  been  widely  extended  in  Germany, 
to  create  an  entirely  new  and  national  style.  All  considerations 
in  this  direction  must  necessarily  treat  of  the  impracticability  of  such 
a  scheme  (for  no  diiBFerent  result  is  possible),  rather  than  of  its  reali- 
sation. The  history  of  architecture  teaches  us  that  the  diiBFerent 
styles,  corresponding  with  the  intellectual  and  artistic  status  of  various 
nationalities,  have  been  gradually  formed  and  developed  from  one 
germ  by  local,  climatic,  and  religious  influences,  that  a  style  has 
never  and  nowhere  been  elaborated  by  the  mere  will  of  any  single 
individual,  and  that  the  expansion  and  highest  development  of  any 
given  style  always  corresponds  to  the  intellectual  tendency  and  the 
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VIII.  MooriBh  Style. — ^Free-vent  to  over-wrought  fancy,  and  eccon-  _ 
trie  tone  in  conjunction  with  spectacular  display.      The  spirit  of 
chivalry  permeates  the  whole. 

IX.  The    Pointed  or  Gothic  Style. — ^The  expression    of  inward 
faith  till  it  attains  exaggerated  enthusiasm,  ever  pointing  heaven- 1^ 
wards. 

X.  English  Late-Gothic  (Tudor)  Style. — Gives  the  notion  of 
practical  worldly-wisdom  and  self-reliance,  and  pursues  it  own  course 
when  allied  to  what  is  inconpjinious. 

XL  Renaissance  Style : — 
Commencement :  Delight  at  meeting  again  after  a  long  separation.— I 

Approaches. 
Middle :  Appreciation  and  influence  of  new  relations,   established . 

after  a  long  inteniiption. 
Knd  :  Feeling  of  uneasiness  ;  efforts  to  attain  freedonL 

XII.  Baroque  Style. — Freedom  when  attained  misused  to  exceai- 

Afterwards  the  following  phases  occur  : — 
Jst  Phase  :  Stagnation. — Physical  and  moral  exhaustion. — Sleep. 
2nd  Phase  :  Transition  to  waking  and  rousing,  owing  to  various  in- 
fluencing forces  and  visions  of  the  past. 
3rd  Phase  :  Beginning  of  the  present  century  lethargic  and  mean 

ingless  wanderings,  clinging   now   to   this,  now  that   prominent 

object. 
4th  Phase  :  The  present  day. — Fully  brisk  and  awake,  but  still  under 

control. — Efforts  to  find  the  right  path,  at  one  time  approaching, 

at  another  departing  from  the  smooth  track,  because  the  goal  still 

appears  indistinct  and  assumes  various  aspects. 
§  413.  The  relations  between  artists  and  the  world  at  large  are 
reciprocal ;  art  is  neither  formed  nor  developed  by  one  of  them  alona 
The  endeavours  of  the  artist  can  only  be  effective  when  they  corre- 
spond to  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  feelings  of  the  people.  Artists 
are  only  able  to  raise  art  to  its  highest  pitch  when  an  appreciation  ot 
and  a  desire  for  artistic  productions  have  become  universal,  and 
are  conjoined  with  a  general  perception  of  what  is  good  and 
beautiful  in  art.  After  this  level  has  been  attained,  the  criticism  of 
the  people  at  large  who  ha^^e  been  trained  and  rendeicd  intelligent 
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V  judges  by  good  works  of  art,  reacts  on  the  artist  and  urges  him  to 

f  attain  a  higher  stage  of  development. 

f  It  therefore  seems  necessary,  if  the  eflforts  of  architects  are  to 

attain  the  wished-for  results,  that  the  principles  to  be  followed  should 
be  known  to  non-professional  persons,  and  especially  to  all  educated 
people,  who  exercise  any  influence  over  public  opinion,  and,  lastly, 
to  those  CDgaged  in  industrial  pursuits,  who  by  their  works  are  called 
upon  to  second  and  facilitate  these  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
architect. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  book  will  in  some  degree  contribute  to  bring 
about  this  happy  result,  by  helping  to  arouse  a  feeling  for,  and  a 
general  interest  in,  architecture  as  an  art  and  in  its  works,  and  by 
explaining  much  that  renders  it  difficult  to  discriminate  between 
the  good  and  the  bad.  Much  would  be  gained  by  the  whole  com* 
munity  beyond  the  satisfaction  which  persons  of  culture  cannot  but 
feel,  in  critically  distinguishing  various  style.?,  ard  estimating  the 
\ralue  of  eacL 
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iibbej-churcli  at  L^ach,  241. 
Abencerages,  Alhambra,  hall  of,  211. 
Acanthus,  92. 

Aeroteria  from  temple  of  Minerva,  ^gina, 

66. 
J,  ^y  Theseus  at  Athens, 

66. 
Ajunta,  cave-temples  at,  2. 
Alcazar,  the,  207. 
Alhambra,  description  of,  209,  211 — 214. 

,,         ground-plan  of,  209. 
Ambones,  258. 

Amiens  cathedral,  ground-plan  of,  298. 
Amphiprostyle  temple,  68. 
Amphitheatres,  Roman,  135,  136. 
Anglo-Roman  Romanesque  style,  derivation 

of,  271. 
„  ff        peculiarities  of, 

271—274. 
Antae,  66,  67. 
Antefixa,  88. 

Apollo  gallery.  Louvre,  fragment  from,  421. 
Aqueducts,  Roman,  143,  144. 
Arab-Norman  pointed  style,  329. 
Arabesques,  228,  229. 

,,  colouring  of,  229. 

Arabiau  art  in  Spain,  brilliant  period  of, 

206. 
Arches,  Alhambra,  Moorish,  212. 
Arches  in  Arabian  architecture,  202. 

„  „      horse-shoe,  203,  216. 

„  „  keel,  202,  216. 

„  „  Pointed,  202,  215. 

Arches  in  Roman  architecture,  use  of,  117, 
118,  119. 
„      „      Later  Romanesque  architecture, 
234,  238,  239. 
Architectural  styles  of  antiquity,  1 — 56. 

,,  ,,         classical,  57 — 160. 

Architecture,  general  Arabian,  199 — 206. 
,,  Arabian,  basis  of,  199. 

„  in  Egypt  and  Sicily,  Arabian, 

215—218. 
„  in  India,  Arabian,  221—224. 

,,  in  Spain,  Arabian,  206 — ^214. 

„  Assyrian,  87 — 45. 


itectu 

re,  Babylonian,  87 — 46. 

ft 

Byzantine,  177—198. 

t» 

in  Armenia  and  Georgia,   By- 

zantine, 190,  191,  192. 

i> 

Chaldean,  37—45. 

») 

Chinese,  54,  55,  56. 

»> 

„      unprogressive  charac- 

ter of,  56. 

it 

Early  Christian,  161—198. 

>t 

Egyptian,  15—36. 

ti 

Etruscan,  102—107. 

tt 

Grecian,  57—101. 

tt 

„       first  period  (till    th« 

time  of  Solon),  57—60. 

19 

Grecian,   second  period  (from 

Solon  to  Pericles),  60,  61. 

f» 

Grecian,    third    period    (from 

Pericles  till  Alexander  the 

Great),  61,  62. 

99 

Grecian,   fourth  period    (h'om 

Alexander  the  Great  till  the 

middle  of  the  second  cen- 

tury), 63—101. 

tt 

Indian,  1—14. 

tt 

Israelitish,  45 — 48. 

*1 

,,        characteristics  of,  48. 

tf 

in  general.  Later  Romanesque, 

230—253. 

99 

in  France,  Later  Romanesque, 

266,  267. 

» 

in  Germany,  Later  Romanesque, 

275—286. 

99 

in    Italy,    Later  Romanesque, 

253—265. 

99 

in  Lombardy  and  Italy,  Later 

Romanesque,  260—262. 

91 

Mahometan,  198—229. 

n 

Median,  48—53. 

•  9 

of  the  Middle  Ages,  Christian, 

230—286. 

9» 

modem  styles  of,  373 — 501. 

99 

in  England,   Norman  Roman- 

esque, 271—275. 

99 

in  Sicily  and  Lower  Italy,  Nor- 

man Romanesque,  262 — 265 

99 

Persian,  48 — 53. 

M 

,y        diararteristics  o^  6Sb 
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Chureh  of  San  Micl«le,  Pavia,  232. 

„  interior  of,  235. 

Si.  Paul  and  St.  LouIb,  Paris,  part 

of  fagade  of,  444. 
St.  Mary,  at  Brandenburg  on  the 

Havil,  &9ade  of,  860. 
St.  Mary,  at  Lubeck,  359. 
Santa  Sophia,  Oonstaiitinople,  179, 

180,  181. 
ground-plan  of,  179. 
interior  of,  182. 
,,  exterior  of,  183. 

San    Taxiarchos,    Constantinople, 

fa9ade  of,  186. 
theTheotokos,  Constantinople,  185. 
Churches  in  Armenia  and  Georgia,  Byzantine, 

191,  192. 
Churches  of  the  Later  Eomanesque  style, 

form  of,  232—234. 
Circus  Maximus,  140. 

„       the  Roman,  135,  139,  140. 
Cloaca  Maxima,  Rome,  103. 
Cloister  at  Aschaffenburg,  251. 
„        Rome,  256. 
„         Zurich,  284. 
Cloth  hall,  Brunswick,  431. 
Clustered  piers,  300,  302. 
Cologne  cathedra],  306—317,  355. 

ground-plan  of,  809. 
intended  west-front  of,  356. 
main  entrance  of,  812. 
nave  of,  808. 
section  of,  306. 
Colossal  statues  in  Egyptian  temples,  28,  29. 
Colosseum,  the,  138,  139. 
Coloured  windows,  322. 
Column  from  temple  of   Neptune,  Pnstum, 

Doric,  73. 
Column-base,  the  Grecian,  65. 
Column -order,  the  Corinthian,  64,  81,  82. 
the  Doric,  64,  78,  74,  75. 
in  Grecian  temple  architecture, 

the,  64. 
the  Ionic,  64,  76—80. 
Ck>lumns,  Anglo-Norman  Romanesque,  274. 
Assyrian,  44,  45. 
Corinthian,  82. 
Doric,  73. 

in  Egyptian  temples,  25,  27* 
Etruscan,  105. 
Ghrecian,  65. 

„      space  between,  70. 
in  front  of  Grecian  temples,  Bomber 

of,  70. 
Ionic,  76. 

Later  Romanesque,  236,  245,  246. 
Persian,  51. 
Roman,  base  of,  1 14. 
in  Roman  architecture,  use  of,  111. 
Roman  Doric,  115. 
twisted,  257. 
Confucius,  temple   of^    Shanghai|    entrwoe 
gate  of,  55. 
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Cornices,  Corinthian,  84. 

„        Doric,  75. 

99        Egyptian,  23. 

„        Ionic,  81. 

„        Roman,  125,  126 
Corbels,  248. 

Cordoya,  Arabian  buildings  at,  207. 
Court  of  the  Lions,  Alhambra,  210. 
Cross- vaulting,  in  the  pointed  style,  employ- 
ment of,  297,  298. 
Crystal  palace,  Sydenham,  497. 

M  „        ground-plan  of,  498. 

Cuneiform  writing,  38, 
Cyclopean  walls,  58. 
Cyras,  tomb  of,  49. 


99 
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Decorative  details  (Rococo)  of  the  time  of 

Louis  XIV.,  446. 
,,  ,,  ,,  of  the  time  o| 

Louis  XV.,  447. 
Delhi,  brilliant  period  of  architecture  in,  221. 

„     old,  ruins  of,  222. 
Delia  Salute  church,  Venice,  891. 
Dipteral  temples,  69. 
Doges'  palace,  Venice,  368. 
Domes,  Arabian,  205. 
„       in  Russo-Byzantine  architecture,  195, 
196. 
Doorway  of  monastery  at  Heilbronn,  239. 
Doorways  in  Later  Romanesque  architecture, 

238,  239. 
Doric  style,  introduction  of,  60 
Dresden  school,  modem. 

„        theatre,  478. 
Dwelling  house,  Roman,    distribution  of  a, 

151. 
interior  decoration 
of  a,  159,  160. 
„  „  ,,      plan  of  a,  148. 

Dwelling  houses,  Later  Romanesque,  259. 
„  „       Roman,  145 — 154. 
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Effect  produced  by  Gothic  exterioTB,  819. 
,,  „  interiors,  819. 

Egyptian  architecture,  colouring  in,  29. 

, ,  „  duration  of  culture  in, 

16. 
„  „  materials  used  in,  27. 

„      art,  brilliant  period  of,  15. 
,,       palace  at  Kamak,  35,  86. 
BUora,  temple  of,  2. 
"Bngliah  Qountry  house,  plan  of,  491. 
„  „     houses,  modem,  491. 

„      Pointed  style,  the,  847—858. 
„      town  dwelling  houses,  modem,  491 
BntabU4ni?«.  Porio,  oonstmction  of.  87. 
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Vlir.  Moorish  Style. — Free-vent  to  over-wrought  fancy,  and  rocnn- 
tric  tone  in  conjunction  with  spectacular  display.  Ths  spirit  of 
chivalry  permeates  the  whole. 

IX  The  Pointed  or  Gothic  Style. — The  expression  of  inwart 
faith  till  it  attains  exaggerated  enthusiasm,  ever  pointing  lieavea 
wards. 

X.  English  Late-Gothic  (Tudor)  Style. — Gives  the  notion  fi 
pi-actical  worldly- wisdom  and  self-reliance,  and  pursues  it  own  coura 
when  allied  to  what  is  i 

XI.  Renaissance  Style  :- 
Commencement :  DeUght  at  meeting  ^ain  after  a  long  Reparation. — ■ 

Approaches. 
Middle :  Appreciation  and  influence  of  new  relations,   establish! 

after  a  long  in  terra pti on. 
bind  :  Feeling  of  uneasiness  ;  efforts  to  attain  freedom. 

XII.  Baroque  Style. — Freedom  when  attained  misused  to  excel 
Afterwards  the  following  phases  occur  : — 

1st  Phase  ;  Stagnation. — Physical  and  moral  exhaustion. — Sleep. 
2ud  Phase  r  Transition  to  waking  and  rousing,  owing  to  various  in- 
fluencing forces  and  visions  of  the  past. 
yrd  Phase ;  Beginning  of  the  present  century  lethargic  and  mean 
ingleas  wanderings,  clinging   now   to   this,  now   that   prominent 
object. 
4th  Phase  :  The  present  day. — Fully  brisk  and  awake,  but  still  under 
control. — Efforts  to  find  the  right  path,  at  one  time  approaching 
at  another  departing  from  the  smooth  track,  because  the  goal 
appears  indistinct  and  assumes  various  aspects. 
§  413.     The  relations  between  artists  and  the  world  at  large  &i 
reciprocal  ;  art  is  neither  formed  nor  developed  by  one  of  them  aloni 
The  endeavours  of  the  artist  can  only  be  effective  when  they 
spond  to  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  feeh'ngs  of  the  people.    Artii 
are  only  able  to  raise  art  to  its  highest  pitch  when  an  appreciation 
and   a  desire  for  artistic   productions  have  become  universal, 
are    conjoined    with    a    general    perreption    of    what    is   good    aiU 
beautiful  in  art.     After  this  level  has  been  attained,  the  criticism 
the  people  at  large  who  ha^e  been  trained  and  rendered  intcUigei 
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Michel  Angelo  Bvonarotti,  epoch  of,  899. 
Mikrab  (hall  of  prayer),  the,  200. 
Milan  cathedral,  8G5. 

,,  interior  of,  366. 

Mimhar  (pnlpit),  the,  200. 
Minaret  at  Cairo,  216. 
Minarets,  200,  216. 
Modem  Capital  at  Rome,  400. 
Monoptei-al  temples,  69. 
Monreale  cathedral,  265. 
Afonument  to  Lysicrates,  Athens,  96,  97. 
Mosaic  ornamentation,  Sicilian-Norman,  264. 
fiiosque  of  Amrou,  Cairo,  215. 

,,      of  Ibu  Touloun,  Cairo,  ground-plan 

of,  201. 

M  „  ,,     section  of,  201. 

,,      Melik-el-Hassan,  Cairo,  215. 
Mosques,  200—202,  215,  216,  223. 

„         form  of,  201—202. 

,,         in  India,  223. 
Mouldings,  different  forms  of,  71. 

in  Grecian  architecture,  71. 
used  in  the  Pointed  style,  294. 
Roman,  profiles  of,  114. 
Mullions,  Pointed  style,  310. 
Munich  school,  modem,  the,  475,  476. 
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Naos,  in  Grecian  temples,  the,  70. 
Nassuk,  cave  temples  at,  2. 
Nebuchadnezzar,  epoch  of,  37,  44. 
Net-vaulting  in  Winchester  cathedral,  304. 
New  modem    style,    attempt   to    create   a, 

493—495. 
Niches,  in  temples,  semicircular,  120. 
Nimroud,  palace  of,  ground-plan  of,  40. 

„         winged  bull  from,  42. 
Nineveh,  excavations  at,  39. 

,,         palace  at,  remains  of,  38. 
Nonnan  Romanesque  style  in  France,  charac- 
teristics of,  267. 
,,  ,,         ornamentation  used 

in,  267,  268. 
Norway,  wood  buildings  of,  452,  453. 
Norwich  cathedral,  275. 
Notre-Dame,  Paris,  fagade  of,  342. 


Obelisks,  21. 

Odeum,  at  Athens,  95. 

Opus  reticulatum,  110. 

Oriel  windows.  Pointed  style,  813. 

Ornamentation,  Later  Romanesque,  242,  243, 

246—249. 
Orrieto  cathedral,  fa9ade  of,  864. 
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,  Pffistum,  Grecian  ruins  at,  61. 
Pagoda,  a,  12. 

of  Juggernaut,  11. 
at  Madura,  II. 
„       at  Tanjore,  1 1 . 
Pagodas,  9. 

„      at  Chillimbaram,  9. 
Palace  of  Augustus,  ground-plan  of,  156. 
of  Diocletian,  at  Spalatro,  158. 
at  Genoa,  part  of  fagade  of,  406. 
of  La  Cuba,  Palermo,  (Moorish),  218 
of  La  Ziza,  Palermo  (Moorish),  217. 
of  rough  brick  at  Bologna,  &i9ade  o^ 

392. 
at  Yicenza,  388. 

,,       part  of  facade  of,  889. 
Palaces,  early  Grecian,  59. 
„       Roman,  155,  156. 
Palazzo  Publico,  at  Siena,  367. 
Palermo  cathedral,  265. 

,,  ,,        fagade  of,  265. 

Palladio,  buildings  erected  by,  888  -  390. 
Palmetto  ornaments,  91. 
Pantheon,  the,  122,  123. 
Pantheon,  Paris,  the,  428. 
Paris,  modem  architecture  of,  462 — 469. 
modem  house,  fa9ade  of,  465. 
new  opera  house,  467 — 469. 

,,  ground-plan  of,  467. 

Parthenon,  the,  62. 
Pasargadse,  Persian  remains  of,  49. 
Pericles,  architectural  activity  under,  61. 
Peristyle,  the,  149. 

„       temples,  68. 
Perpendicular  Pointed  style,    the    English, 

332-335. 
Persepolis,  palace  at,  remains  of,  49,  50,  51« 

,,         ruins  of,  50. 
Piacenza  cathedral,  fagade  of,  261. 
Piers  in  Later  Romanesque  architecture,  236, 

237,  245. 
Piers  used  in  the  Pointed  style,  300. 
Pigtail  and  Periwig  style  (Rococo),  442, 
Pillars,  Buddhist,  7. 

,,      of  victory,  131. 
Pisa  cathedral,  254,  256,  257. 

,,  ground-plan  of,  255. 

Place  Royale,  Paris,  fa9ade  in,  423. 
Pointed  arch,  different  shapes  of  the,  291. 
„  origin  of  the,  287,  290. 

,,  varying  dimensions  of  the,  291. 

Pointed  arches  in  Assyrian  remains,  45. 
Pointed  arches  in  German  Romanesque  arc  hi* 

tecture,  first  appearance  of,  284. 
Pointed  style,  the,  287—370. 

in  different  countries,  duration 

of,  290. 
the  early,  329,  830. 
essentials  of  the,  291. 
in  Germany,  early,  354 
in  Italy,  861-" 
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Pointed  style,  local  modificatioiiB  of,  841. 
«,  the  middle,  380 — 882. 

in  North    Eastern    Qennany, 

later  period  of,  858. 
ornamentation  used  in,  298— 

296. 
progressive    modifications    of, 

829. 
proportions  of ,  292. 
in  secalar  buildings,  323,  324. 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  370. 
the  Tudor,  832. 
in   Western    Gfermanj,    later 
period  of,  855. 
Polychromj,  Grecian,  96. 
Pompeiian  wall  painting,  160. 
Porcelain  tower  at  Nankin,  54. 
Porch  of  church  of  San  Zeno,  Verona,  2G2. 
Portal,  Perso-Arabian,  220. 
Portals  of  the  Pointed  style,  811. 
Pronaos,  in  Grecian  temples,  the,  70. 
Propylffia,  97. 
Prostyle  temples,  68. 
Pseudodipteral  temples,  69. 
Pylons,  21. 

,,      dimensions  of,  22. 
.,      entablatures  over,  22. 
Pyramid  of  Oestius,  -Rome,  133. 
,,         Cheops,  18. 
„         Ghizeh,  17. 
Pyramids,  17. 

interiors  of,  19. 
dimensions  of,  19. 
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Quintuple  pointed  arches,  291. 
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Rcnais-snnce  decoration,  French,  438. 

style,  development   of   the  de- 
corative element  in  the,  411. 
in  England,  433—435. 
in  Florence,  377—383. 
,,     early  Florentine,  375. 
„     in  France,  415 — 432. 
„     into  France,  introduction 

of,  415. 
„     in  Germany,  432,  433. 
„     Roman,  393—405. 
,,     Roman,  originator  of,  393. 
„     Roman,  spread  of,  414. 
„     in  Spain,  433. 
„     in  Venice,  383—891. 
„  ,,     early  Venetian,  376. 

Reservoirs,  Byzantine,  189. 
Rheims  cathedral,  343. 
Rib-arches  in  later  Romanesque  achitecture, 

288. 
'ib-vaulting.  Pointed  style,  profile  o^  808. 
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Riccardi  palace,  Florence,  879. 
Rock-temple  of  Ipsamboul,  17,  88. 

,,  „      entrance  to,  85. 

,,  „      ground-plan  of,  8i 

Rock-templee,  1. 

II  Bgyptian,  usual  plan  ol,  88. 

Rococo  style,  birth  of,  441. 

,,  of  the  Renaissance,  440 — 451. 

Rococo  styles,  main  essentials  of,  442. 
Roman  art  (architectural),  basis  of,  108. 
Roman  buildings,  large  proportions  of,  110. 
churches  daring  the  rise  of  the  latei 
Romanesque  style,  peculiarities  o^ 
258. 
Doric  order,  the,  115,  116. 
palaces,  404,  405. 
tombs,  132. 
Romanesque  art,  definition  of,  168. 
Koroe,  palace  at  (by  Balthazar  Peruzzi),  897. 
Roofing,  Arabian,  205. 

,,      barrel -vaulted,  266. 
Rose  window   in  church  of    Sta.  Maria  at 

Toscanella,  240. 
„  at  Orleans,  816. 

Rose  windows,  240. 


S 

Salisbury  cathedral,  ground-plan  of,  847. 
San  Miniato  basilica,  Florence,  fa9ade  of,  254. 
,,  ,,  ground-plan  of,  253. 

Schooner  Brunnen,  Nuremberg,  328. 
Scotch  memorial  church,  489. 
Scroll  patterns,  91. 

Scuola  di  San  Marco,  Venice,  facade  of,  884. 
Semiramis,  hanging  gardens  of,  44. 
Seville,  Arabian  buildings  at,  207. 
Soaring  effect  of  the  Pointed  style,  814. 
Spada  palace,  Rome,  part  of  facade  of,  418. 
Sphinx  at  Thebes,  21. 
Sphinxes,  avenues  of,  20,  84. 
Spiers  cathedral,  interior  of,  280. 
St.  Mark,  Venice,  old  library  of,  887. 
St.  Neot's  church,  fagade  of,  852. 

St.  Paul's,  London,  435,  436. 

St.  Peter's,  Rome,  401 — 403. 

,,  ,,        ground-plan  of,  401 

„  „        interior  of,  409. 

St.  Saviour's,  Venice,  390. 

Stadium,  95. 

Street  of  tombs,  Pompeii,  134. 

Strozzi  palace,  Florence,  378,  880. 

Stupas,  8. 

Stuttgart  school,  modem,  477. 

Styles,  table  of  definitions  of,  499,  600. 

Sultan  Ahmed  mosque,  fa9ade  of,  226. 

,,  ,,  ground-plan  o^  2261 

Swiss  house.  Canton  of  Berne,  457. 

Swiss  houses,  456 — 458. 

S^nnbolical  representation  uaed  in  basilicai 
174,  175. 

Synago^es,  484,  49$, 
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Tabernacle,  Jewish,  46. 

Taj-Mahal,  India,  tb3,  223. 

Temple  of  Apollo,  Bassae,  Arcadia,  62. 

of  Bejanuggur,  India,  entrance  gate 

of,  13. 
at  Canton,  pavilion  of,  56. 
of  Chensu,  Eamak,  ground-plan  of, 

24. 
of  Confucius,  entrance  gate  to,  55. 
of  Edfu,  Egyptian,  20. 

,,      ground-plan  of,  20. 
of  Jupiter  Olympus,  Athens,  plan  of, 

69. 
of  Minerva,  ^gina,  Grecian,  61. 
at  Nismes,  Koman,  118. 

,,  ground-plan  of,  117. 

of  Pallas,  61. 
at  Philae,  Egyptian,  23. 

, ,         interior  of,  26. 
of  Solomon,  46,  47. 
at  Syracuse,  Grecian,  61. 
of  Theseus,  Athens,  65,  69. 

, ,  plan  of,  69. 

of  Vimala  Sale,  10. 
Temples  in  Antis,  68. 

Egyptian,  decorations  of  the  walls  of, 

25. 
Egyptian,  interior  of,  21 — 23. 
at  Elephantina,  Egyptian,  17,  32. 
Etruscan,  form  of,  104. 

,,         ground-plan  of,  104. 
Grecian,  characteristics  of,  63,  64. 
,,       form  of,  68. 
,,       method  of  lighting,  93. 
atPhilae,  Egyptian,  23. 
Roman,  115—117. 
of  Vesta,  Roman,  121. 
„         Tivoli,  69. 
Terrace -pyramids,  Assyi'ian,  44, 
Theatre  at  Jassus,  95. 

,,      of  Marcellus,  remains  of,  139. 
,,       at  Pompeii,  ground-plan  of,  135. 
Theatres,  Roman,  135,  136. 
Thebes,  monuments  at,  probable  date  of,  16. 

,,       rock-tombs  at,  17. 
Timber  architecture,  452 — 458. 
Tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella,  Rome,  112. 
Tombs,  Etruscan,  105—107. 

,,     Grecian,  96. 
Topes,  8. 
Town  hall  (Gothic),  Brunswick,  326. 

,,       Brussels,  345. 
Trajan's  column,  Rome,  132. 
Transition  style,  the,  285,  329. 

„      ,,    capitals  of,  285. 
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Transition  style,  the,  windows  of  the,  286. 

Treasure-houses,  ancient  Greek,  59. 

Triple  pointed  arches,  291. 

Triumphal  arches,  130,  181. 

Tudor  Pointed  style,  the,  332. 

Tuileries,  the,  part  of  the  oldest  facade  of, 

419. 
Tursi-Doria  palace  at  Genoa,  facade  of,  407. 
Typhous,  31. 


Ulpian  basilica  in  Trajan's  forum,  120. 


Vault    in    German    Romanesque    basilicas, 

adoption  of  the,  279,  282. 
Vendramin  palace,  Venice,  388. 
Venetian  capitals,  369. 
Venice,  church  of  St.  Mark  at,  259. 
Verospi  palace,  Rome,  405. 
Versailles,  palace  of,  decorations  of,  427. 
Yestibulum,  the,  150. 
Vienna,  Lazarist  church  at,  481. 

„      memorial  church  at,  480. 
Viennese  school,  modem,  479. 
ViUa  by  Palladio,  390. 
Vimala  Sale,  temple  of,  10. 


W 


Wall  decorations  in  the  Alhambra,  Moorish, 

203—205,  213,  214. 
Wall  mosaics,  Assyrian,  38,  39. 
Wall  piece  from  the  Loggie  of  Raphael  at 

Rome,  412. 
Westminster    abbey,    Henry    the  Seventh'& 

chapel  in,  835. 
Windows,  Grecian,  93. 

,,         in  the  Erechtheium,  98. 
„         Pointed  style,  308,  312,  313. 
Wisua-Earma,  Buddhist  cave-temples  of,  5. 
Worms  cathedral,  279,  281. 

,,  ground-plan  of,  279. 

Wren,  Sir  Christopher,  buildings  erected  by, 

435. 


Zig-zag  p.iiicrns,  248. 
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